





























THE 


METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1849. 


Art. I—PLAN AND STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK OF 
ECCLESIASTES. 


{Modified from the German of VarninceEr, in the “ Theologische Studien and 
Kritiken” for July, 1848.] 

THovuen there have been many expositions of Ecclesiastes, no com- 
mentator has yet offered a clear and distinct plan of the book.* In 
attempting, therefore, to study its intimate structure, I have had 
almost to begin the work de novo; although I have made use of 
the contributions of others as far as possible, especially of Stier, 
Koster, Ewald, and Umbreit. 

My investigations have resulted in the conviction, that this remarka- 
ble work possesses a regular rhythmus and structure of strophes, 
both poetical and rhetorical, the two mutually interpenetrating each 
other. Indeed, the more I have contemplated the book in these 
aspects, the more strikingly has its elaborately artistical structure 
revealed itself. 

Looking upon the praise of enjoyment in life as a mark of divi- 
sion in the subject, we readily obtain four distinct poetical discourses 
in the book. But my confidence in this division was shaken by the 
fact, that what appears to be the main topic of each of the three last 
discourses, has already been touched upon in the preceding one,—so 
that the divisions appear to run into each other, and so are incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. On closer study, however, | discovered 
that the Preacher intentionally takes this course; that is, he throws 
out incidentally, as it were, in each discourse, a thought which he 


* M. Desvevx, in his “ Philosophical and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes,” (Lond., 
1762, 4to.,) gives an analysis of the book, which may be found in Clarke’s Commen- 
tary, (Introd. to Ecclesiastes.) A different plan was presented by Hoxpen, in his 
“ Attempt to Illustrate the Book of Ecelesiastes.” See Horne’s Introduction, ii, 248. 
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makes the complete theme of the next; so that all four are intimately 
connected together. 

The same procedure is shown in the conclusion, (ch. xii, 8-14,) 
which takes up and completes the thought touched upon in ch. xi, 9. 
I infer, therefore, not only that the conclusion is an integral part 
of the work, (and not, as some suppose, a later addition,) but also, 
that the final object of the Preacher was to point to the Immortality _ 
of the Soul, as happily explaining the otherwise insoluble enigmas 
of human life, and to the final Judgment of God, as the hour of har- 
mony between duty and destiny,— here so often mysteriously con- 
tradictory. 

If, then, it can be shown that the four greater divisions harmonize, 
and that the lesser ones are united by regular points of transition,— 
and, still further, that strict regard has been had, even in the form, 
to dialectical, rhetorical, and poetical laws,—it may not be too much 
to claim that the original structure of this difficult book is laid open. 
An attempt at such an exposition is presented in the. following 
pages. 


THE book is composed of four divisions, logically related to each 


other, and each treating of the same theme, namely, “the vanity of 
human life, and its true aim and end.” Each of these main dis- 
courses is divided into three parts, and these again into strophes and 
half-strophes. In form they resemble the discourses found in the 
first part of the Book of Proverbs, and still more in Job; but the 
development of the thought is far more intricate and difficult. 


First DIscourRsE. 


The first division ends with the close of chapter ii. In ii, 24-26, 
the writer announces the twofold result;—that the cares and woes 
of life drive him to despair, (zix%5, ii, 20,) and that a cheerful enjoy- 
ment of life is man’s only good, (sip px, ii, 24.) But as this en- 
joyment must come from the hand of God, and is therefore not 
at man’s disposal, it is ranged among the things which are 
min miss ban (vanity and vexation of spirit.) This ending is 
very unsatisfactory, and no commentary gives a good explanation 
of it. But the difficulty is cleared up by observing, on the one hand, 
that this conclusion harmonizes perfectly with the tone of despair 
that pervades the first discourse; and, on the other hand, that it 
serves as a transition to the second, whose very theme is the de- 
pendence of man upon God, and upon his government of the world. 


Several transitions are obvious in this first division. In ch. i, 2-12, 
12* j 
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there is a clear movement of the thought, although it is not marked 
outwardly, just as in the Psalms the strophes are often distinguish- 
able only by internal signs. ‘Thus, in verses 2, 3, we have the intro- 
ductory proposition :— 


“ Vanity of Vanities,” saith the Preacher, “ Vanity of Vanities ; all is Vanity.* 
What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun ?” 


In verses 4-7 is presented the life of nature: and in verses 8-11, 
human history is represented as confined to a circle ever repeating 
itself : but in verse 12, beginning with “J, the Preacher,” the trans- 
ition is clear. What was before theoretically stated, he now proves by 
his own experience,—up to verse 18: and again the proverbs intro- 
duced in verses 15 and 18 mark a pause in the thought. So, in ch. ii, 
there are obvious formulas of transition; for example, at the end 
of verse 3, pyatn rnn, (under the heavens,) and verses 11 and 19, 
Drawn nnn, (under the sun.) Other formulas again may be marked 
in verses 23 and 26. 

Surveying now the whole discourse in view of these internal and 
external signs of transition, we trace the connexion of thought as 
follows :— 


THEME, (chap. i, 2,—ii, 26.)—“ Since the circle of earthly things, 
both in nature and in human life, is fixed and changeless, and since 
experience proves the fruitlessness of toiling for selfish pleasures or 
earthly wisdom, it is clear that the aim of life should be to receive 
what good things it affords, without scruple, and enjoy them with 
thankfulness. Yet these depend not upon man’s own volition.”— 
In three subdivisions :— 


Subdivision I., (verses 2-11.) That all upon earth is vain and 
unsatisfactory, is shown by the ever self-repeating circle of nature 
and of human affairs. 

This is divided into three strophes, of which the first contains the 
proposition ; the second and third, its proof, from two different sides. 
In harmony with the rising rhythmus, the first strophe contains 
two verses; the other two, four verses each. 


Strophe 1. All upon earth is vanity; what gain then for man? 
(verses 2, 3.) 


2. “ Vanity of Vanities,” saith the Preacher, “ Vanity of Vanities; all is Vanity. 
3. What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun ?” 


Strophe 2. The life of nature is confined to a fixed circle: 
(verses 4-7.) 


* The quotations throughout are from the English version. 
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4. “One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh: but the earth 
abideth for ever. 

5. The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place where 
he arose. 

6. The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto the north: it whirleth 
about continually; and the wind returneth again according to his circuits. 

7. All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again.” 


Strophe 3. Even man’s history shows no real progress: (verses 
8-11.) 
8. “ All things are full of labour; man cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied 
- with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. 
9. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is 
that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun. 
10. Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been 
already of old time, which was before us. 
11. There is no remembrance of former things, neither shall there be any remem- 
brance of things that are to come with those that shall come after.” 


Inasmuch as this is but the opening movement of the discourse, 
we do not find in it the semi-strophes which are seen so often in the 
Psalms, and sometimes also in Job and in the first part of Proverbs. 
But the three-fold ‘division, which is a never-failing feature of He- 
brew discourse and poem,* is here distinctly visible, and will appear 
again as we advance. 


Subdivision IL., (chap. i, 12; 11,19.) That all upon earth is vain, 
is shown still further by “the personal experience-of the writer, whose 
struggles for happiness and wisdom have ended only in bitter dis- 
appointment and increasing sorrow.’—Unlike the other subdivisions, 
this is divided into two parts. 


Part L., (i, 12-18.) “In striving after wisdom I found only barren- 
ness and pain.”—In three strophes. 


Strophe 1. The wisdom-seeker introduces himself: (verses 12, 13.) 


12. “I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem : 
13. And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning all things 
that are done under heaven.” 


Strophe £. The most painful studies did not enable him to mend 
the evils of the world: (verses 13-15.) 


13. “ This sore travail hath God given to the sons of men, to afflict them there- 
with. 

14, I have seen all the works that are done under the sun; and behold, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

15. That which is crooked cannot be made straight; and that which is wanting 
cannot be numbered.” 





* Comp. Job and the Psalms, according to Ewald’s exposition, or mine; also 
Ewald’s poet. Biicher des A. B. (Poetical Books of the Old Test.) Part I. 
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Strophe 3. Even the conscious possession of wisdom only in- 
creased his sense of pain, verses 16-18. 


16. “I communed with mine own heart, saying, ‘ Lo, I am come to great estate, 
And have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before me in Jeru-’ 
salem :’ 
Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and knowledge. 
17. And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and folly ; 
I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. 
18. For in much wisdom is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge increas- 


eth sorrow.” 


Part IL, (ii, 1-19.) “Futile also was his attempt to combine 
practical wisdom with pleasure from worldly deeds and joys, and 
with lofty undertakings; and a foresight of the wasting of all his 
labour by men to come after him, only deepened his sense of the 
emptiness of life.” In three strophes :— 


Strophe 1. The effort and result first stated in a comprehensive, 
proverb-like proposition, (verses 1, 2.) 


1. “I said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth: therefore enjoy 
pleasure: and behold this also is vanity. 
2. I said of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What doeth it ?” 


Strophe 2. “Life enjoyed to the full, and great undertakings, 
although carried on in wisdom, [strictly to be taken in the 
Hebrew usage,] gave, in retrospect, no consciousness but that 
the enjoyment and the toil were alike empty,” verses 3-11. 


8. “I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, (yet acquainting mine heart 
with wisdom,) and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what was that good 
for the sons of men, which they should do under the heaven all the days of 
their life. 

. I made me great works ; I builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards ; 

. I — me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kind of 

ruits ; : 

- I made me pools of water to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees ; 

. I got me servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house; also I had 
great possessions of great and small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem 
before me ; 

8. I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of 

the provinces ; I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of 
the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts. 


on a 


9. So I was great and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusaiem: 
also my wisdom remained with me. 

10. And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them: I withheld not my 
heart from any joy: for my heart rejoiced in all my labour ; and this was my 
portion of all my labour. 

11. Then I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on the labour 
that I had laboured to do: and behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, 

and there was no profit under the sun.” 
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“ Strophe 3. This dismal sense is heightened by the uncertainty of 
any enduring result of joy or labour, verses 12-19. 


a a ee 


12. “And I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, and folly: for what can 
the man do that cometh after the king? even that which hath been already 
done. 

. Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light execlleth darkness. 

. The wise man’s eyes are in his head ; but the fool walketh in darkness: and'I 
myself perceived also that one event happeneth to them all. 

. Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth even to 
me; and why was I then more wise ? Then I said in my heart, that this 
also is vanity. 
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. For there is no remembrance of the wise more than of the fool forever ; seeing 
that which now is in the days to come shall all be forgotten. And how dieth 
the wise man? As the fool. 

. Therefore I hated life; because the work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me: for all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

. Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken under the sun: because I should 
leave it unto the man that shall be after me. 

. And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool? yet shall he have 
rule over all my labour wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have showed 
myself wise under the sun. This is also vanity.” 
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In the second strophe there are two semi-strophes, though. not 
very distinctly marked. Verses 3 to 8 are left without 1 conjunctive, 
while 9-11 are closely connected. The first semi-strophe contains 
the proposition, the second the result. 

‘In the third strophe the semi-strophes are clearly distinguished. 
by the formula, 525 ny a, this also is vanity, in verses 15 and 19. 
The first points out the difference between the wise man and the 
fool, yet shows the same fate as common to both; the second gives 
the depressing additional conviction, that all one gains, with painful 
toil, must be left to the issues of chance. 
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Subdivision IIL, (chap. ii, 20-26.) “ Where, then, is happiness, 
—the end and aim of human life—to be sought ?”—T wo strophes: 


Strophe 1. “ Not in seeking human wisdom and grasping at earthly 
successes; for thereby one gets but conscious emptiness and 
pain,” (ver. 20-23.) 


20. “Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair of all the labour which 
I took under the sun. 

21. For there is a man whose labour is in wisdom, and in knowledge, and in equity; 
yet to a man that hath not laboured therein shall he leave it for his portion. 
This also is vanity and a great evil. 


22. For what hath man of all his labour, and of the vexation of his heart, wherem 
he hath laboured under the sun ? 

23. For all his days are sorrows, and his travail grief; yea, his heart taketh not rest 
in the night. ‘This is also vanity.” 
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Strophe 2. “ But only in a glad enjoyment of the blessings granted 
by God to cheer the life of his beloved ones,” (ver. 24-26.) 


24. “There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink, and that 
he should make his soul enjoy good in his labour. This also I saw, that it 
was from the hand of God. 

25. For who can eat, or who else can hasten hereunto, more than I ? 

26. For God giveth to a man that is good in his sight wisdom, and knowledge, and 
joy; but to the sinner he giveth travail, to gather and to heap up, that he 
may give to him that is good before God. This also is vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” 

The first strophe has two semi-strophes, of which the first depicts 

the misfortune of leaving to thriftless and profligate heirs what one 

has gained by wisdom and fortune; the second utters the plaint that 
all one’s care and labour are rewarded only with sorrow and 


vexation. 


Taking the first discourse as a whole, we form the following 
scheme of its structure according to the number of verses, marking 
the semi-strophes by figures in brackets :— 


Subdivision I. 2, 4, 4 = 10 verses. 
Subdivision II. a. 1, 3, 3 

2, 9, [6-+3,] 8 [44-4] = 26 verses. 
Subdivision III. 4, [2+2,]3 = 7 verses. - 


In all, 43 verses. The strophes are shortest at the beginning and 
end; fullest in the middle of the discourse. 

The first division of the book, then, treats mainly of the disquietude 
of life. True, it points, at the end, to the real aim of life; but as it 
intimates, at the same time, that the securing of this aim depends, 
not on man’s will, but on God’s, who acts his own pleasure in regard 
to it, the conclusion is, that to strive even for it will be vain and 
fruitless. This peculiar relation of man to the Divine will is there- 
fore made the special object of contemplation in the 


SEcOND DISCOURSE. 


THEME, (chap. ili, i-v, 19:) “Since experience proves that the 
issues of all human efforts are bound up with time and events or- 
dained by God, so that man’s activity is controlled by his cireum- 
stances, it is clear that a glad and moderate enjoyment of life is the 
highest earthly good.”—In three subdivisions :-— 


Subdivision I., (iii, 1--22.) “Man is involved in higher laws, to 
him incomprehensible ; we see the injustice of men, and their com- 
mon fate; a cheerful enjoyment of life, in the fear of God, is the 
only means of getting on, amid the wrongs of the world, and the 
mysteries of the Divine administration.” —In three strophes :— 
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Strophe 1. “Human activity depends upon :time and events— 
upon a higher, hidden law of life,”* (iu, 1-8.) 


1. “ To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven; 
2. A time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted ; 
3. A time to kill, and a time to heal ; a time to break down, and q time to build up; 
4. A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to dance ; 
5. A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together ; a time to 
embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing ; 
. A time to get, and a time to lose; a time to keep, and a time to cast away ; 
. A time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 
. A time to love, and a time to hate ; a time of war, and a time of peace.” 


Strophe 2: “What profit, then, hath man? (comp. i, 3.) He 
can neither comprehend nor change the wise and eternal laws 
of the Divine government; nothing remains, then, but for him 
to strive in the fear of God for a cheerful life,” (iii, 9-15.) 


. “What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein he laboureth ? 

. I have seen the travail which God hath given to the sons of men to be exer- 
cised in it. 

. He hath made everything beautiful in his time: also he hath set the world in 
their heart, so that no man can find out the work that God maketh from the 


beginning to the end. 
. I know [Z have known] that there is no good in them, but for a man to rejoice, 


and to do good in his life. 
. And also that every man should eat and drink, and enjoy the good of all his 


labour, it is the gift of God. 
. I know [Z have known] that whatsoever God doeth, it shall be forever: nothing 
can be put to it, nor anything taken from it: and God doeth it, that men 


should fear before him. 
15. That which hath been is now; and that which is to be hath already been; and 


God requireth that which is past.” 


Of this strophe verse 9 contains the proposition, after which there 
seems to be a division into three smaller strophes, of which the first 
(vv. 10, 11) is introduced by “nx, (I have seen;) the second, 
(vv. 12, 13,) and the third, (vv. 14, 15,) by sn», CI have known.) 
In the first, it is observed that although God has allotted travail and 
pain to man, yet is his government faultless; in the second and 
third, as a result of the former, that cheerful enjoyment and a pious 
submission to the way of God (which, though unchangeable, is ever 
developing itself) constitute the highest good of life. 


Strophe 3: “In view of the fearful spectacle of injustice which 
the world exhibits, (yea, even in its courts of justice,) if a 


* The preposition > is omitted in vv. 4 and 8, though found in the other verses. 
This may indicate a separation into two semi-strophes—of which the first may per- 
haps contain the involuntary, the second the voluntary actions; but we cannot 
decide that it is so. 
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future recompense is hopeless, this cheerful life is man’s only 
_sure heritage on earth,” (iii, 16-22.) 


16. “And moreover I saw [Z have seen] under the sun the place of judgment, that 
wickedness was there ; and the place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. 


17. I said in mine heart, God shall judge the righteous and the wicked: for there 
is a time there for every purpose and for every work. 


18. I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that God might 
manifest them, and that they might see that they themselves are beasts. 

19. For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one 
breath ; so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all is vanity. 

20. All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. 

21. Who knoweth the spirit of man that gocth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth ? 


22. Wherefore I perceive [Z have seen] that there is nothing better than that a man 
should rejoice in his own works; for that is his portion: for who shall bring 
him to see what shall be after him ?” 


This strophe divides into (1) the proposition, (ver. 16, which ob- 
viously continues ver. 10;) (2) the development, in the two unequal 
parts, ver. 17, and verses 18-21, both introduced by the formula, 
“TI said in mine heart ;” (8) the refrain, ver. 22, in which the for- 
mula “nx5 (I have seen) reappears from ver. 16. 

“The trouble of man consists not merely in the incomprehen- 
sibility of God’s good ways, but also in the knowledge of man’s evil 
ways, (ver. 16.) ‘True, we may look to see all set right hereafter by 
the Divine justice; but God has given man no decided assurance 
thereof; judging from appearances, and from the fate of the body, 
men are like brutes, and must die like them, verses 17, 20. Yet 
whether man’s spirit has or has not a higher destination than the 
brute, must always remain, for mere natural reason, an insoluble 
problem, (ver. 21.) Amid all this darkness nothing remains for 
man but to enjoy cheerfully what earth and activity afford,” (ver. 22.) 


Subdivision I1., (chap. iv, 1-16.) “But how difficult it is to 
secure this tranquil enjoyment, is shown by a clearer exposition of 
man’s dependence upon time, events, and outward laws of nature.” — 
In three strc shes :— 


Strophe 1. In the personal relations of life. (iv, 1-6.) 


1. “So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun: 
and behold, the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter ; 
. and on the side of their oppressors there was power; but they had no com- 
forter. 
2. Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead more than the living 
which are yet alive. 
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3. Yea, better is he than both they which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the 
evil work that is done under the sun. 


4. Again, I considered all travail, and every right work, that for this a man is 
envied of his neighbour. This is also vanity and vexation of spirit. 

5. The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth his own flesh. 

6. Better is a handful with quietness, than both the hands full with travail and 
vexation of spirit.” 


Here are two equal semi-strophes, of which the first (verses 1-3) 
depicts the gnawing wretchedness of the oppressed poor; the second 


(verses 4-6) depicts the anxieties of even the favoured child of for- 
tune. Oppression grinds the former, envy goads the latter. 


Strophe 2. In the family and soczal relations of life. (iv, 7-12.) 


. “Then I returned, and I saw vanity under the sun. 

. There is one alone, and there is not a second: yea, he hath neither child nor 
brother ; yet is there no end of all his labour ; neither is his eye satisfied with 
riches ; neither saith he, For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of 
good? ‘This is also vanity, yea, it is a sore travail. 


Os 


9. Two are better than one; because they have a good reward for their labour. 
10. For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but wo to him that is aione 
when he falleth; for he hath not another to help him up. 
11. Again, if two lie together, then they have heat; but how can one be warm 
alone ? 
12. And if one prevail against him, two shall withstand him. and a threefold cord 
is not quickly broken.” 


This may also be divided. The substance of the first part is, 
(verses 7, 8,) that “men who form no family ties live an aimless life, 
and therefore have no enjoyment either of wealth or labour ;” of the 


second, (verses 9-12,) that “union and society are much better than 
isolation.” 


Strophe 3. In the higher sphere of political life, in which favour 
and honour are so uncertain. (iv, 13-16.) 


13. “ Better is a poor and a wise child than an old and foolish king, who will no more 
be admonished. 

14. For out of prison he cometh to reign; whereas also he that is born in his king- 
dom becometh poor. 


15. I considered all the living which walk under the sun, with the second child that 
shall stand up in his stead. 

16. There is no end of all the people, even of all that have been before them: they 
also that come after shall not rejoice in him. Surely this also is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 


Subdivision III., (chap. v,* 1-19.+) The difficulty thus shown 
(in subdivision II.) gives rise to a series of moral instructions. In 
three strophes :— 


* Hebrew text, iv, 17. 
t That a dividing line of the book exists at this point has been recognized by all 
commentators. Most deem it a minor subdivision; but others (e. g., Michaelis, 
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Strophe 1: “In order to obtain the true good of life, be true, 
humble, and conscientious, in thy duties towards Gop, the dis- 
poser of events,* and sole giver of innocent happiness.”t 
Verses 1-7. 


[Since the fact that semi-strophes are employed has been suffi- 
ciently shown, we introduce them hereafter without special remark.] 


(a) “ Bring thy sacrifice and prayer reverently, humbly, and without vain 
repetitions,” (verses 1-3.) 


1. “Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear 
than to give the sacrifice of fools: for they consider not that they do evil. 

‘2. Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything 
before God: for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy 
words be few. 

3. For a dream cometh through the multitude of business; and a fool’s voice is 
known by multitude of words.” 


(b) “ Be prudent in making vows, and careful in keeping them, to secure 
peace of mind,” (verses 4-7.) 


4. “When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for he hath no plea- 
sure in fools: pay that which thou hast vowed. 

5. Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and 
not pay. 

6. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before the 
angel, that it was an error: wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, and 
destroy the work of thine hands ? 

7. For in the multitude of dreams and many words there are also divers vanities : 
but fear thou God.” 


trophe 2: “ Amid injustice and avarice, (to meet sooner or later 
with penalties, both inward and outward,) do thou preserve a 
calm and lofty equanimity,” (verses 8-12.) 


(a) “Injustice and oppression are punished at last,” (verses 8, 9.) 


8. “If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of judgment and 
justice in a province, marvel not at the matter: for he that is higher than the 
highest regardeth; and there be higher than they. 

9. Moreover the profit of the earth is for all: the king himself is served by the 
field.” 


(b) “ Riches, unjustly gained, bring sorrow instead of joy ; but peace often 
attends the humblest lot,” (verses 10-12.) 





Seiler, Rosenmuller, and Knobel) make it the main division between the first (theo- 
retical) and second (practical) part of the book. This wholly erroneous view is 
founded on principles of division entirely modern, and altogether foreign to the 
Oriental mode of thought. But the “ Preacher,” who intermingles logic with maxims, 
and philosophy with morals, delights to weave in proverbs, either as opening or 
closing points in his divisions and strophes. The latter we have before seen, 
(i, 15, 18;) the former is shown in the passage before us; and hoth will appear - 
hereafter again. 


* Cf, chap. ili, 11, 14. t Cf, ii, 24; iti, 18. 
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10. “ He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth abund- 
ance with increase: this is also vanity. 

11. When goods increase, they are increased that eat them: and what good is there 
to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with their eyes ? 

12. The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much: but the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.” 


Strophe 3: “Since, moreover, wealth is so unstable, and (like the 
search for wisdom and a splendid life, i, 12; ii, 11) brings so 
much anxiety and unrest, it is clear that a cheerful enjoyment 
of life (regarding earthly treasures as merely acceptable addi- 
tions) is the worthiest good,” verses 13-20. 


(a) “Wealth, from its perishableness and uncertainty, is often a source 
of grief and pain,” (verses 13-17.) 


13. “ There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for 
the owners thereof to their hurt. 

14. But those riches perish by evil travail: and he begetteth a son, and there is 
nothing in his hand. 

15. As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall he return to go as he came, 
and shall take nothing of his labour, which he may carry away in his hand. 

16. And this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he came, so shall he go: and 
what profit hath he that hath laboured for the wind ? 

17. All his days also he eateth in darkness, and he hath much sorrow and wrath 
with his sickness.” 


(b) “ Life should be enjoyed, therefore, without sad contemplations of its 
dark side; yet wealth, and the capacity to enjoy it, must be regarded as 
a peculiar gift of Gop,” (verses 18-20.) 


18. “ Behold that which I have seen: it is good and comely for one to eat and to 
drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labour that he taketh under the sun 
all the days of his life, which God giveth him : for it is his portion. 

19. Every man also to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given 
him power to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour ; 
this is the gift of God. 

20. For he shall not much remember the days of his life; because God answereth 
him in the joy of his heart.” 


Here the exhortation to enjoyment, which was hinted in iii, 12, 22, 
is fully developed as a conclusion. 


Taking the second discourse as a whole, its scheme of structure 
by strophes, &c., is as follows :— 


Subdivision I. 8 : 7 : 7 = 22 verses. 
Subdivision IT. 6 : 6 : 4 at 16 verses. 
Subdivision IIT. 7 f 3. 8 = 20 verses. 


In all, fifty-eight verses. Its strophe-structure is tolerably even, 
but fullest at the beginning. As in the first discourse, (i, 2, 14, 17; 
ii, 11, 19, 23, 26,) so also in the second, (111, 19; iv, 8, 16; v, 10,) 
we find the assertion that “all is vanity.” As in the first, (i, 3,) 
so also in this, (iii, 9,) we find the question started, “ What profit 
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hath man of his labour?’ And, finally, as in the first, (ii, 24,) so 
in the second, (iii, 12, 22; v, 18, 19,) we find that “zt is good for 
man to enjoy.” Hence the three chief views of “the Preacher” are 
repeated in this second discourse. 

Looking at its contents as a whole, we find the objection raised 
in chap. ii, 24, that “a tranquil life must be God’s gift, and, hence, 
man’s striving for it must be vain,” is done away by the doctrine 
that “God has ordered all things well and beautifully, and his 
restrictive laws are laid down that men may learn to fear him.” 
But other difficulties spring up. The oppressor’s wrongs, that must 
be endured by helpless weakness, the pain of isolated life, or the dis- 
tractions of society—all are obstacles to enjoyment. These obstacles 
again may be met “in the fear of God” with steadfast equanimity. 
But a new one occurs in the enigma that man should be allowed to 
amass riches, and yet not enjoy them. A new solution to this 
enigma is hinted at—and is afterwards made the basis of the third 
discourse, just as we found man’s dependence on the Divine will 
made the starting-point of the second. What, therefore, in chap. v, 


13-17 is introduced incidentally, is made the complete theme of the 


TurRD DiscoursE, which, with the Fourtu, will be exhibited in 
our next number. 








Art. IL—PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


A Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and its Relation to the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Christianity. By Witi1am Stroup, M.D. 8vo., pp. 496. 
London. 1847. 


Dr. Stroup was well qualified, no less by his piety than by his 
distinguished attainments, for the production of a treatise upon 
this subject. Nor was the work before us hastily prepared. The 


author had been gathering his materials and forming his opinions for , 


more than a quarter of a century. As early as 1830, an outline of 
the work, comprising, as he tells us, “its principal facts and infer- 
ences,” was published in the Evangelical Register. Since that time 
it has been repeatedly revised and enlarged, as new facts and prin- 
ciples, having a bearing upon the subject, were developed in medical 
science. 

From these facts, the reader would be led to expect a valuable 
treatise; nor will the reading disappoint that expectation. Even 
though he should fail to reach the same conclusion as the author 
upon some points, he will scarcely fail of being pleased and profited. 
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The tone of unaffected piety that pervades the work is not among 
the least pleasing of its characteristics. The arguments are mainly 
physiological, but there is everywhere a deferring to “the written 
Word.” We have been the more struck with this, as no class of men 
are more dogmatical in whatever concerns their profession, or more 
ready to array themselves against Revelation, when it conflicts with 
their notions upon certain mental and physiological subjects, than 
those of the medical profession. Many younger members of the pro- 
fession would do well to take a hint from so eminent a practitioner 
and so sound a philosopher. 

In this article we propose to confine ourselves mainly to a deve- 
lopment of Dr. Stroud’s theory respecting the physical cause of the 
death of Christ. We should, however, do injustice to our own 
discrimination or candour, did we not confess that the author, in his 
repeated revisions of the work, has by no means sought condensation. 
It is not, therefore, free from prolixity and tautology, especially in 
the second part of the work, where the discussions are mainly theo- 
logical and speculative. In passing from the sphere of physical and 
scientific researches, in connexion with Scripture facts, to that of 
speculative theology, the writer evidently entered upon a terra in- 
cognita, where he is often confused and baffled. An elimination of 
some of the speculative portions of the work, and a condensation of 
other parts, so as to reduce it to half its present bulk, would certainly 
add to its permanent value. 

The object of the work is twofold: First, “ To demonstrate an 
important physical fact connected with the death of Christ ;” and, 
Secondly, “'To point out its relation to the principles and practice 
of Christianity.” In the discussion of the first, the author is 
perfectly at home, and here the great value of the work lies. As to 
the manner of proceeding, he says, speaking in the third person :— 


“ The fact is not indeed now conceived for the first time, having been more 
or less correctly anticipated by several pious and e xcellent writers during the 
last century; but as, in matters of such solemn import, conjecture and proba- 
bility are not a suiSicient ground for conviction, the author has laboured to 
supply a demonstration of the fact, which he trusts will be both new and satis- 
factory. He has accordingly been careful not to assume anything which is 
not generally acknowledged; and has supported every point of the argument 
with proofs and evidences so combined, as apparently to leave no other alter- 
native than that which is here mentioned. Should the attempt have been 
successful, it will furnish fresh proof of the value of inductive reasoning ;— 
which, like a sounding-line let down into the ocean of time, has thus, from the 
depth of eighteen hundred years, brought up to the surface a pearl of great 
price. ”—Pr eface, p. 6. 


Regarding the “Crucifixion of Christ” as the central fact of the 
gospel system, and remembering that it has ever been the theme and 
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the hope of the Church, we cannot but deem it remarkable, that, — 


“of this cardinal fact, the precise nature and the immediate cause 
have never yet been fully explored.” One reason for this has 
undoubtedly been, the real difficulties that lie in the way of investi- 
gation; but a more formidable one is to be found in the fact, that 
commentators have continued, age after age, servilely to copy each 
other’s expositions, with scarcely a single deviation from the beaten 
track. Probably, also, the ill-founded apprehension that such in- 
quiries are either presumptuous or impracticable, or, at best, rather 
curious than useful, has had much to do with the comparative indif- 
ference with which the subject has been treated. The author, in 
prosecuting his investigation, has brought to his aid the light which 
physiological and mental researches have thrown upon the relations 
which subsist between body and mind. He has also ventured to 
bring to the test of a rigid criticism the stereotyped exposition of 
commentators upon the subject. 

In the very prime and vigour of life, and in the full possession 
of all his faculties, the Saviour entered upon the scene of his last 
sufferings. The last supper, the departure of Judas, the discourse 
of the Saviour, the agony of the garden,—are so many striking acts 
in the drama. His mortal agony upon the cross was of six hours’ 
duration. The divine Presence, restored to him after his agony in 
the garden, was again withdrawn upon the cross, and the anguish 
of his spirit led him to exclaim, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ His death was sudden. Nor was his strength ex- 
hausted, for he had just cried with a “loud voice.” The centurion 
could hardly believe that he had so soon died; and yet the fact was 
so evident, that his legs were not broken, as were those of the two 
thieves. But a soldier pierced his side with a spear, whereupon, 
says St. John, who was an eye-witness, “immediately there came 
forth blood and water.” Here was evidently a combination of men- 
tal and physical causes attendant upon, if not producing, his death. 

Having assumed, then, the death of Christ upon the cross, the 
question arises, whether his death was superinduced by the agony 
and exhaustion of crucifixion. In order to the determination of this 


question, a brief inquiry into that mode of punishment and its effects 


will be necessary. 

Crucifixion, as a mode of punishment, prevailed among many 
nations from the remotest antiquity. The first instance of it on 
record, probably, is that of the chief baker of Pharaoh, who, Josephus 
says, was crucified; which by no means contradicts our authorized 
English version of the Bible, which says simply that he was “hanged,” 
—the two words being interchangeable in the Scriptures. The 
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Greeks and Romans were accustomed to inflict this punishment 
upon criminals, especially upon slaves. It was not, as many have 
supposed, a Jewish mode of execution. The only instances of cru- 
cifixion allowed among them was that of the dead bodies of those 
who had been stoned for blasphemy; hence it was that the “nailing to 
the tree” was regarded by them as so peculiarly “accursed.” And 
even in that case, the Mosaic Law required that the body should be 
taken down before sunset of the day on which the criminal had been 
slain. The instigators of the death of Christ were indeed Jews, but 
he was condemned by a Roman tribunal, and executed by a Roman 
law. His death was therefore most ignominious. Under sentence 
for alleged sedition against Ceesar, he suffered the death the Romans 
were accustomed to inflict upon their slaves and the vilest of male- 
factors ; and then, also, being “nailed to the tree,” in the eyes of the 
Jews he suffered the most execrable of deaths,—the punishment for 
blasphemy. 

The infliction of punishment by crucifixion continued to be prac- 
tised till the time of Constantine, by whom it was abolished through- 
out the Roman Empire :— 

“ His respect for the cross of our Saviour made him abolish crucifixion. 
He would not suffer the instrument of our salvation to be dishonoured by any 
use, not only proper, but capable of making men look upon it with horror. 
He thought it indecent and irreligious that the cross should be used for the 
punishment of the vilest offenders, while he himself erected it as a trophy, 


and esteemed it the noblest ornament of his diadem, and military standards.”— 
P. 34. 


From that time forward, a period of fifteen centuries, crucifixion 
has been rarely witnessed in Europe; and the prevalent ideas of it 
were derived from painters, poets, or devotional writers, who followed 
imagination or tradition, rather than the evidence of facts. For cor- 
rect notions upon this subject, the Christian world is greatly indebted 
to Salmasius and Lipsius, two eminent scholars of the seventeenth 
century, who with great industry and perseverance collected and 
brought together the authentic records of antiquity upon the subject. 
From their researches, we learn that the cross consisted, in addition 
to the upright and transverse bars, of a short bar projecting from 
the upright post, on which the crucified person was seated. “ The 
structure of the cross,” says Irenzus, “has five ends or summits, 
two in length, two in breadth, and one in the middle, on which the 
crucified person rests.” Justin Martyr also speaks of the “end pro- 
jecting from the middle like a horn, on which crucified persons are 
seated.” Tertullian, a still later authority, speaks of the “ project- 
ing bar which serves as a seat.” ‘This important part of the cross 
has been almost entirely overlooked, and the crucified individual 
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described as having his whole weight suspended on the nails ‘which — 


pierced his hands and his feet. : 
The process of crucifixion is thus described by Dr. Stroud :— 


“ The criminal condemned to this dreadful mode of death, having first been 
scourged, was compelled to carry the cross to the place of execution,—a cir- 
cumstance which implies that the scourging was not excessively severe; and 
that the dimensions of the gibbet did not much exceed those of the human 


body. On arriving at the spot he was stripped of his clothes, and, after a cup ‘ 


of wine,—sometimes medicated, with a view to impart firmness, or to alleviate 
pain,—was speedily nailed to the cross, either before or after its erection. In 
either case he was made to sit astride on the middle bar; and his limbs, having 
been extended and bound with cords, were finally secured by large iron spikes 
driven through their extremities, the hands to the transverse beam, and the 
feet to the upright post.”—P. 36. | 


In this condition, intense and generally protracted suffermg was 
endured, before death came to the relief of the victim. Indeed, cru- 
cifixion was a very lingering punishment, producing death generally 
by the slow process of nervous irritation and exhaustion. The 
duration of its agonies would, of course, be more or less protracted 
according to the age, sex, constitution of the individual, and other 
circumstances connected with the case. “In many cases death was 
partly induced by hunger and thirst, the vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, or the attacks of ravenous birds and beasts; and in others, was 
designedly accelerated by burning, stoning, suffocation, breaking the 
boneg, or piercing the vital organs.” Instances have occurred in 
which individuals, after being for some time upon the cross, were 
taken down, and, by careful medical treatment, restored to health. 
The usual duration of life under the torture inflicted by crucifixion 
may be set down as from two to three days; and cases are on record 
where life was protracted to five, and even nine days. 

Jacobus Bosius, in his “ Crux Triumphans et Gloriosa,” as quoted 
by Stroud, says, that Victor, bishop of Amiterna, though crucified 
with his head downward, survived two days. He also gives an 
account of a married pair, crucified in the Diocletian persecution in 
286, who hung alive upon the cross nine days and nights, mutually 
exhorting and encouraging each other, and both expiring on the tenth 
day. In the year 297, under the emperor Maximian, seven indi- 
viduals, after being subjected to protracted and cruel tortures, were 
crucified at Samosata. Of these, “ Hipparcus,” a venerable old man, 
“died on the cross in a short time.. James, Romanus, and Lollianus 
expired the next day, being stabbed by the soldiers while they hung 
on their crosses. Philotheus, Habibus, and Paragrus were taken 
down from their crosses while they were still living. The emperor, 
being informed that they were yet alive, commanded that huge 
Fourtn Serizs, Vou. [—13 
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nails be driven into their heads ;—and by these they were at length 
despatched.” 

The following instances, of a modern date, are selected from among 
those which have been authenticated by our author:— 

“*'The capital punishments inflicted in Soudan,’ observes Captain Clapper- 
ton, writing in 1824, ‘are beheading, impaling, and crucifixion; the first 
being reser ‘ved for Mahometans, and the other two practised on Pagans. f 


was told, as a matter of curiosity, that wretches on the cross generally linger 
three days before death puts an end to their sufferings.’” 


When describing the punishments used in Madagascar, the Rev. 
Mr. Ellis remarks :-— 

“Tn a few cases of great enormity, a sort of crucifixion has been resorted to ; 
and, in addition to this, burning or roasting at a slow fire, kept at some dis- 
orn: from the sufferer, has completed the horrors of this miserable death.”— 

“Bishop Wiseman borrows an interesting narrative, originally written in 
Arabic, and remarkably apposite to the present purpose, of the execution of a 
Mameluke, who was crucified under the walls of Damascus, for the murder 
of his master, and although quite a youth, was possessed of strength and 
prowess. His hands, arms, and feet having. been nailed to the cross, he re- 
mained alive from mid-day on Friday to the same hour on Sunday, when he 
died.”— Physical Cause, p. 44. 

Jesus died within six hours after he was nailed to the cross. We 
are therefore compelled, in view of the facts above developed, to con- 
clude with our author, “that, in whatever degree the ordinary suffer- 
ings of crucifixion contributed to his death, they were not its imme- 
diate cause.” ‘The bystanders and those engaged in the dreadful 
tragedy were evidently surprised at the suddenness of his death; and 
even Pilate, when applied to for his body, ‘marvelled if he were 
already dead.” The fact, also, that he “cried with a loud voice” at 
the very moment when life departed, plainly shows that his death 
could not have been occasioned by exhaustion, as is the case with 
those who die from crucifixion. Commentators have always felt the 
force cf this, as being “utterly irreconcilable with the idea that life 
was at its last ebb, from the extinction of vital energy.” Matthew 
Henry says, “ Now this was a sign that his life was whole in Him, 
and nature strong. The voice of dying men is one of the first things 
that fails. With a panting breath and faltering tongue, a few broken 
words are hardly spoken, and more hardly heard ; but Christ, just 
before he expired, spoke like one m his full strength.” We are com- 
pelled then to seek elsewhere the cause or causes of his sudden death. 

After putting the various theories that have been devised to ac- 
count for the suddenness of his dissolution, into the crucible of careful 
analysis, we find that all which require our serious attention are 
reducible to two, namely, that the Saviour, “by an act of his own 
13* 
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divine will, yielded up his life,”’—which is the general theory of com- 
mentators; or, “that some mortal lesion of a vital organ of his hu- 
man frame suddenly supervened, and was the immediate, and, so to 
speak, the physical cause of his death,’—which is the theory advo- 
eated by Dr. Stroud. 

The former of these two opinions is andoubtedly the one most 
generally received by Biblical commentators; and, most probably, 
the one that the simple reader of the sacred Narrative would be the 
most likely to receive. These two circumstances, however, by no 
means supersede the necessity of a careful examination of the grounds 
on which it rests. We apprehend that it is derived mainly from that 
remarkable passage in the Gospel of John, where Jesus says of him- 
self, “I lay down my life that I may take it again. No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself.” Now, if we collate this 
passage with those which positively declare that Christ was slain by ° 
his enemies, that he died “the death of the cross,” “became obedient 
unto death,” that the Jews were his “betrayers and murderers,” 
that they “crucified and slew” him by the hands of wicked men, &c., 
we shall hardly fail of reaching the conclusion of the author, that the 
meaning of this expression is simply, “that in fulfilment of the divine 
plan of ‘human redemption, Christ voluntarily submitted to a violent 
death, which he had it in his power to avoid.” How perfectly in 
accordance with this conclusion is the discourse of the Saviour to his 
disciples in his last journey to Jerusalem, when he took them aside 
and began to say, “ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of 
man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes ; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to the 
yentiles; and they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, and shall 
KILL him; and the third day he shall rise again.” Christ then volun- 
tarily submitted to a violent death; he was led us a lamb to the 
slaughter. This then is the sense in which “Christ laid down his 
life for us.” ‘To place this matter beyond a doubt, the same apostle 
who made this record of Christ’s saying, declares, that as “ Christ 
laid down his life for us, we ought also to lay down our lives for the 
brethren,”—not, of course, by committing suicide, but by submitting 
to persecution, and even death, if called to make the sacrifice for the | 
cause of Christ, which sacrifice the apostle Paul often declared him- 
self willing to make. And further, in all the Scriptural allusions to 
the death of Christ, as our author has well said, it is not represented 
as self-inflicted, but as penal and vicarious. 

It has also been argued, that the words employed by St. Matthew, 
agpixe TO mvevua, rendered, “yielded up the ghost,” and those em- 
ployed by St. John, tapédwxe 7d wrevdpa, translated, “gave up the 
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ghost,” imply a voluntary dismission of his spirit, as the actuating 
cause of his death. To this it would be sufficient to reply, that the 
other two Evangelists employ the word, édérvevoe, literally, dzed,— 
rendered, however, in both of them, “gave up the ghost.” But, aside 
from this fact, there is no force in the argument; for we might draw 
the same conclusion concerning the patriarchs, because it is also said 
of them that they “gave up the ghost.” Bishop Pearson, in his 
“ Exposition of the Creed,” employs the following forcible language, 
having a relation to the point at issue :—‘ Should we imagine Christ 
to anticipate the time of death, and to subtract his soul from future 
torments necessary to cause an expiration, we might rationally say 
the Jews and Gentiles were guilty of his death, but we could not 
properly say they slew him. Guilty they must be, because they 
inflicted those torments which, in time, death must follow; but slay 
- him actually they did not, if his death proceeded from any other 
cause, and not from the wounds they inflicted.” 

Our author closes his discussion of this point with the following 
judicious observations :— 

“ After a careful perusal of the passages above cited, it does not require 
any long or elaborate reasoning to prove that, if the Saviour humbled himself 
to death, even the death of the cross, if the Father accomplished his designs 
in this respect through the instrumentality of Christ’s enemies, and if in the 
midst of their fancied triumph over him they were in reality blindly executing 
the divine purposes, whatever may be the true explanation of his death, it 
cannot be attributed to supernatural agency.”—P. 57. 

“ That it was in the power of Christ-to avoid such a death, had he chosen 
to renounce the object of his mission, is evident among other reasons from his 


miraculous overthrow of the hostile band in the garden of Gethsemane ; from 
his question to Peter—‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot even now request my 
Father, and he would send to my aid more than twelve legions of angels ? 
[but] how then would the Scriptures be fulfilled, [which] declare that thus it 
must be ?’—and from his remark to Pilate-—‘ Thou wouldst not have had any 
authority at all against me, had it not been given thee from above’* In all 
the Scriptural allusions to this subject, the death intimated, although voluntary, 
is moreover represented not as self-inflicted, but as penal and vicarious. In 
the very passage which has been thus misinterpreted, the death encountered 
by the good shepherd for the safety of his flock, is ascribed to the wolf from 
whom the hireling flees.”—Physical Cause, Pp. 58, 59. 


We will not claim for these arguments a perfect solution of the 
difficult and mysterious question we have been discussing, for we 
doubt whether that question is susceptible of perfect determination 
by human skill and understanding. But we think they clearly 
evince one point, namely, that the death of Jesus was voluntary only 
in the sense of his having willingly submitted himself into the hands 

* See Matt. xvi, 21; xvii, 22,23; xx, 17-19; xxvi, 51-54; Mark viii, 31; ix, 
30, 31; x, 32-34; Luke ix, 21, 22; xviii, 31-33; John x, 17,18; xviii, 1-6; xix, 
8-11; 1 Thess. ii, 14,15; Rev. v, 9, &e. 
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of his betrayers and murderers, that the great dispensation of mercy 
might be revealed, and man be redeemed. The physical cause of his 
death must then be sought in some other quarter. Having reached 
this point, our author proceeds :— 

“ What then, it will be asked, was the real cause? In conformity with the 
inductive principles announced at the commencement of this inquiry, it must 
have been a known power in nature, possessing the requisite efficacy, agreeing 
with all the circumstances of the case, and by suitable tests proved to have 
been present without counteraction. It will be the object of the ensuin 
observations to show that the power in which these characters perfectly died 
= concurred, was agony of mind, producing rupture of the heart.” — 

. 73. 

Having made this statement, we are now prepared to follow the 
author through the pathological and physiological researches by 
which he was conducted to this conclusion. 

The influence of intense emotion upon the action of the heart and 
blood-vessels, and also upon the vital fluid that permeates through 
them, has been recognized by the most eminent medical writers. 
Our author thus describes this influence :— 


“ Agony, or the conflict between two exciting passions having opposite 
objects, is in this respect peculiarly efficacious; and, when intense, produces 
violent palpitation, bloody sweat, oppression of the chest, loud cries, and ulti- 
mately rupture of the heart. Such rupture is usually attended with imme- 
diate death, and with an effusion into the pericardium (the capsule or sac 
containing the heart) of the blood previously circulating through that organ ; 
which, when thus extravasated, although scarcely in any other case, separates 
into its constituent parts, so as to present the appearance commonly called 
blood and water.”—Physical Cause, pp. 74, 75. 


Medical testimonies confirming the above statements are very 
abundant. <A few of them, however, must suffice our present purpose. 
Baron Haller, “the father of modern physiology,” says, that excessive 
grief occasions palpitation, and sometimes sudden death. He also 
says that the corporeal effects of anger and terror are nearly alike, 
including increased strength, and violent motions, both in the heart 
and throughout the body, and sometimes producing bloody sweat, 
and other kinds of hemorrhage.* Senac says, anger has in certain 
cases torn the fibres of the heart, and even opened the ventricles. 
Also, when fear and terror are suddenly excited, the nerves act with 
violence on the heart, and derange the order of its movements. The 
blood, propelled by a general shock, rushes into the heart, and over- 
charges the auricles as well as the ventricles. Grief and sadness do 
‘not act so suddenly, but induce similar disorder.t Corvisart also 
remarks: “If any one can seriously deny, or even doubt, the fatal 


* Elément. Physiol. Corp. Humain. Quoted by Stroud, p. 76. 
{ Traité du Coeur. Quoted by Stroud, p. 77. 
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physical influence of the passions on the heart, let it suffice it for 
him to know that a fit of anger may produce rupture of the heart, 
and cause sudden death. Complete rupture of the heart has rarely 
been observed in a sound state of this organ; some examples, how- 
ever, may be cited of this lesion, in consequence of a violent effort, a 
fit of anger, &c. But of all the causes capable of producing organic 
diseases in general, and more especially those of the heart, the most 
powerful beyond dispute are mental affections.”* The general effect 
of extreme grief and sorrow is thus described by Dr. Chrichton :— 
“The general corporeal effect of all the modifications of grief and 
sorrow is a torpor in every irritable part, especially in the circulating 
and absorbent system: hence the paleness of the countenance, the 
coldness of the extremities, the contraction and shrinking of the skin 
and general surface of the body, the smallness and slowness of the 
pulse, the want of appetite, the deficiency of muscular force, and the 
sense of languor which overspreads the whole frame. As the action 
of the extreme branches of the arterial system is greatly diminished, 
the heart and aorta, and its larger vessels, and the whole system of 
the pulmonary artery, become loaded and distended with blood. The 
painful sense of fulness which this occasions gives rise to the com- 
mon expression, which is in some degree descriptive of what really 
exists. In sorrow the heart is said to be full, and in deep sorrow it 
is said to be like to burst. A sense of oppression and anxiety, a 
laborious and slow respiration, and the remarkable phenomena of 
sobbing and sighing, naturally arise from this state of torpor and 
retarded circulation.” —Chrichton on Mental Derangement. Quoted 
by Stroud, p. 81. 

It will be observed, that the physical effect is owing to the sudden- 
ness and the intensity, rather than the nature of the mental emotion. 
Joy as well as sorrow has been known to produce similar results. 
Robinson, in his treatise upon the spleen, speaks of “a lady of con- 
summate virtue, who was so sensibly touched with excessive joy on 
suddenly hearing of the return of her son from the Indies, that the 
passion was too big for her soul to struggle with, which in a moment 
disconcerted all the animal springs, and put an everlasting stop to 
all their motions.” Also, of another, who was so extremely affected 
with sorrow at the departure of her son for Turkey, “that she ex- 
pired that very moment she was about to withdraw her hand from a 
parting farewell.” Aulus Gellius tells us of one Diagoras who 
expired in sudden joy at his three sons’ being crowned as victors on - 
one day. Livy also mentions an aged matron who, while she was in 
the depth of distress at the news of her son having been slain in bat- 


* Sur les Maladies du Coeur. Quoted by Dr. Stroud, p. 77. 
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tle, surprised and overjoyed at his sudden return, died in his arms. 
Philip V. died suddenly on being told of the defeat of the Spaniards; 
and, according to Zimmerman, a post-mortem examination being had, 
his heart was found ruptured. 

Our limits will not permit us further to illustrate the general effect 
produced by strong mental emotions upon the corporeal system, and 
especially upon the heart and vital fluid. No one who has read the 
life of Christ, studied his character and mission, and especially con- 
sidered the tragic scene protracted through the last eighteen hours 
of his mortal life, can doubt the presence of incitement to strong 
mental emotions. The tragedy of his death commenced in the gar- 
den, and ended upon the cross. Two questions, however, present 
themselves for solution, namely, the bloody sweat which took place 
in the garden; and the rupture of the heart, supposed by our author 
to have taken place upon the cross, and to have been “ the physical 
cause” of the Saviour’s death. 

First, in relation to the bloody sweat, as one of the corporeal effects 
of intense emotion. The author, in brief, gives us the rationale of 
this phenomenon; and then cites a number of cases in which it has 
actually occurred :— 


“ Perspiration, both sensible and insensible, takes place from the mouths 
of small regularly organized tubes, which perforate the skin in all parts of the 
body, terminating in blind extremities internally, and by innumerable orifices 
on the outer surface. These tubes are surrounded by a net-work of minute 
vessels, and penetrated by the ultimate ramifications of arteries which, accord- 
ing to the force of the local circulation, depending chiefly on that of the heart, 
discharge either the watery parts of the blood in the state of vapour, its grosser 
ingredients in the form of a glutinous liquid, or, in extreme cases, the entire 
blood itself. The influence of the invigorating passions, more especially in 
exciting an increased flow of blood to the skin, is familiarly illustrated by the 
process of blushing, either from shame or anger ; for during this state the heart 
beats strongly, the surface of the body becomes hot and red, and, if the emo- 
tion is very powerful, breaks out into a warm and copious perspiration, the 
first step toward a bloody sweat.”—Physical Cause, pp. 85, 86. 


The following instances of diapedesis, or sweating of blood, show 
that the author’s philosophy is not without its accompanying facts. 
The brevity required of us will permit only a condensed statement 
of a few of the instances cited by him. An Italian officer, in 1552, 
threatened with a public execution, “was so agitated at the prospect — 
of an ignominious death, that he sweated blood from every part of his 
body.” A young Florentine, unjustly ordered to be. put to death 
by Pope Sixtus V., when led to execution, “through excess of: grief. 
was observed to shed bloody tears, and to discharge blood instead 
of sweat from his whole body; a circumstance which many regarded 
as certain proof that nature condemned the severity of a sentence so 
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cruelly hastened, and invoked vengeance against the magistrate him- 
self, as therein guilty of murder.” In the Ephemerides, it is stated 
that “a young boy who, having taken part in a crime for which two 
of his elder brothers were hanged, was exposed to public view under 
the gallows on which they were executed, and was there observed to 
sweat blood from his whole body.” Maldonato mentions “a robust 
and healthy man at Paris, who, on hearing sentence of death passed 
upon him, was covered with a bloody sweat.” Other instances of the 
same kind also are on record. Schenck gives the case of “a nun who 
fell into the hands of soldiers; and, on seeing herself encompassed 
with swords and daggers, threatening instant death, was so terrified 
and agitated that she discharged blood from every part of her body, 
and died of hemorrhage in the sight of her assailants.” The case 
of a sailor is also given, who “was so alarmed by a storm, that 
through fear he fell down, and his face sweated blood, which, during 
the whole continuance of the storm, returned like ordinary sweat.” 
Catharine Merlin, of Chamberg, at the age of forty-six, being strong 
and hale, received a kick from a bullock in the pit of the stomach, which 
was followed by vomiting blood. This having been suddenly stopped 
by her medical attendants, the blood made its way through the pores 
of various parts of her body, the discharge recurring usually twice 
in twenty-four hours. It was preceded by a prickly sensation, and 
pressure on the skin would accelerate the flow and increase the 
quantity of blood. The Medico-Chirurgical Review for Oct., 1831, 
gives the case of a female subject to hysteria, who, when the hysteric 
paroxysm was protracted, was also subject to this bloody perspiration. 
And in this case she continued at different times to be affected with 
it for three months, when it gave way to local bleeding and other 
strong revulsive measures. But the case of the wretched Charles 
IX., of France, is one of the most striking that has as yet occurred. 
‘The account is thus given by De Mezeray. “ After the vigour of 
his youth and the energy of his courage had long struggled against 
his disease, he was at length reduced by it to his bed at the castle 
of Vincennes, about the 8th of May, 1574. During the last two 
weeks of his life his constitution made strange efforts. He was 
affected with spasms and convulsions of extreme violence. He tossed 
and agitated himself continually, and his blood gushed from all the 
outlets of his body, even from the pores of -his skin; so that on one 
occasion he was found bathed in a bloody sweat.” From these and 
other instances that might be cited, it is clearly evident that the 
sweating of blood may be produced by intense mental emotion. The 
instances of it are comparatively rare, it is true, but, nevertheless, 
perfectly well authenticated. 
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The next point claiming our attention is that which relates to the 
rupture of the heart, which is also sometimes produced by intense 
mental emotion. Instances of this kind are by no means rare, and 
would probably have been greatly multiplied, had a post-mortem 
exaypination always been had where there was a presumption that 
death occurred in this way. The Medico-Chirurgical Review ex- 
presses the opinion that this mortal lesion is not so extremely rare 
as has been generally supposed.* No doubt it is of much more fre- 
quent occurrence than the bloody sweat. Dr. Stroud thus explains 
the manner in which, under such agency, rupture of the heart takes 
place :-— 

“The immediate cause is a sudden and violent contraction of one of the 
ventricles, usually the left, on the column of blood thrown into it by a similar 
contraction of the corresponding auricle. Prevented from returning back- 
ward by the intervening valve, and not finding a sufficient outlet forward in 
the connected artery, the blood re-acts against the ventricle itself, which is 
consequently torn open at the point of greatest distention, or least resistance, 
by the influence ofits own reflected force. A quantity of blood is hereby dis- 
charged into the pericardium, and, having no means to escape from that cap- 
sule, stops the circulation by compressing the heart from without, and induces 
almost instantaneous death. In young and vigorous subjects, the blood thus 
collected in the pericardium, soon divides into its constituent parts, namely, a 
pale, watery liquid called serum, and a soft clotted substance of a deep red 
colour, called crassamentum :—but, except under similar circumstances of ex- 
travasation, this distinct separation of the blood is seldom witnessed in the 
dead body.”—Physical Cause, pp. 88, 89. 

In exact conformity with these statements, are the views of the 
most eminent physicians who have devoted special attention to dis- 
eases of the heart. Dr. Hope observes, that “it is generally in the 
left ventricle that the rupture takes place; a circumstance bg at 
first appears remarkable, since this ventricle is the stronger, but for 
the same reason it contracts more energetically,—and . . . . it is only 
strong muscles which undergo rupture from the energy of their own 
contraction. . .. Rupture of the heart into the pericardium is not always 
immediately fatal, as a solid coagulum or a fibrinous concretion has 
in several instances been known to arrest the hemorrhage for a few 
hours.” Ten cases are mentioned, eight of which died instantane- 


ously, one in two hours, and the other in fourteen. Dr. Copeland, 


after enumerating “mental emotions” among other causes of heart-— 


rupture, observes, that in some cases inexpressible anxiety and pain 
in the precordia and epigastrium have immediately preceded the 
rupture; and M. Ollivier supposes it to be produced by the succes- 
sive rupture of “several layers or fasciculi of muscular fibres.” But 
when the aperture is large, the blood instantly fills the pericardium, 
and stops the contractions of the heart. Hence, death occurs not so 


* See No. for October, 1847. ‘ 
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much in many cases by the mere loss of blood, as by compressing 
the heart and stopping the circulation. 

The physiological truth developed here has been recognized by 
all people, and every language has its terms to express it. For, as 
our author remarks, “although the term broken heart is not always 
used literally, it was no doubt originally derived from the literal fict.” 
‘The poets, in delineating the influence of deep mental emotions, 
have not overlooked it. Rupture of heart from agony of mind was 
familiar to the mind of Shakspeare, and was frequently delineated in 
a most striking manner. As an instance of it, when Macduff is op- 
pressed with grief at hearing of the murder of his wife and children, 
Malcolm is made to address him :— 


“ Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break.” 


So also Mark Antony, by a bold poetic license, is made to represent 
the death of Julius Cesar as occasioned, not by the daggers of the 
conspirators, but by the “bursting of his mighty heart,” through 
grief at seeing his beloved Brutus among them :— 
“ This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For, when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart, 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s Statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell.” 


The same result of grief and sorrow is also recognized by both in- 
spired.and sacred poets. The Psalmist says, “ Reproach hath broken 
my héart.”’ (Ixix, 20.) “My heart is wounded within me.” (cix, 22.) 
Dr. Watts says :— 
“ All my reproach is known to thee,— 
The scandal and the shame : 


Reproach has broke my bleeding heart, 
And lies defiled my name.” 


The fact of heart-rupture, as a consequence of strong mental emo- 
tion, we scarcely need pursue further. But there is one branch of 
the inquiry which is of great importance, namely, the morbid appear- 
ances after death has resulted from such causes; but more especially 
the state in which the blood is found in the pericardium after death. 
This is a question to be determined by facts and instances; nor are 
cases wanting, either in number or authority, to set this matter per- 
fectly at rest. Bonet says, that “in a soldier who died suddenly, 
after long-continued grief, while all the other viscera were healthy, 
the pericardium was found to contain not only water, but also much 
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coagulated blood.” Morgagni explains this by saying, “it is not 
necessary that you should believe this water to have been any other 
than the serum of the blood separated from the coagulated part, as 
not unfrequently happens, to a large amount.” Dr. Thurnam men- 
tions a case of rupture of the heart, in which the pericardium was 
found to contain several ounces of serum and coagulated blood. Dr. 
‘Townsend, of New- York, mentions the case of an unfortunate female 
in that city who “literally and truly died ofa broken heart, as was found 
on dissection. .... The sac of the pericardium was found filled with 
about ten ounces of coagulated blood, and two of serum.” A case is 
furnished by Dr. Williams, of Southampton, in which an individual, 
after suffering ten years of great despondency of mind, died also of a 
broken heart. In the post-mortem examination, the pericardium 
being penetrated by the knife, “a pint at least of transparent serum 
issued out, leaving the crassamentum firmly attached to the anterior 
surface of the heart.” At the coroner’s inquest on the body of James 
Brown, who died suddenly of rupture of the heart in Manchester, in 
1834, the surgeon who performed the post-mortem examination stated 
that “the pericardium contained about a quart of blood and water.” 
A large number of cases to the same point are cited by Dr. Stroud, 
in which the extravasated blood was distinctly separated into its 
crassamentum and serum, blood and water.* 

We are prepared now to take another step in tracing out the phy- 
siological researches of our author; and it is the last that is purely 
physiological. ‘This point is very clearly stated by a writer in the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review for October, 1847 :—“ The separation 
of the blood into serum and crassamentum seldom if ever takes place 
completely, as long as it remains in its natural receptacles,—these 
being at the time in a normal state.” This conclusion is based upon 
the statements of Mr. Paget, after an examination of one hundred 
and sixty-four cases; and of Dr. John Davy, who furnished a tabu- 
lar statement ‘of thirty-five cases of post-mortem examination, made 
in the general hospital at Fort Pitt, Chatham, from January to Sep- 
tember, 1838,—in only one of which the phenomenon of “transparent 
serum” was discovered; and also upon the general observation of 
surgeons. Two conditions, then, only seem to admit of the trans- 
formation of the blood into its solid and fluid congtituent parts. The 

* The following are some of the cases described, namely:—one related by Mr. 
Watson in the London Medical Repository for 1814; two related in the London. 
Medical and Physical Journal for May, 1822, and for April, 1826; one in the Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Review for 1836, (the case of Sir David Barry;) one in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal for January, 1843; one in the Dublin Medical 
Trans. for 1830; and two very interesting cases by Dr. France, in Guy’s Hospital: 
Reports. ; 
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first is when the heart and the vessels are radically affected in their 
conformation, as in cases of aneurismatic enlargement, &c. The 
second, and more general case, is when by rupture or lesion the blood 
is poured out of its natural receptacles; then it seems very generally 
to be speedily changed into serum and crassamentum, or, to use 
popular language, into blood and water. 

We proceed now to consider the application of these facts and 
reasonings to the phenomena connected with the sufferings and death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The scene in the garden was a prelude, 
and, in some respects, a preparation for that upon Calvary. 

When the solemn scenes connected with the last Passover our 
Saviour would celebrate on earth, had taken place with his disciples, 
he went forth to the Mount of Olives, crossed the brook Cedron, and 
entered the garden of Gethsemane. Here he was seized with con- 
sternation and great distress, so that he said to his disciples, “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;”’ and bidding them 
watch with him, he withdrew about a stone’s cast from the three 
favoured disciples, and, falling upon his face, prayed most fervently 
that if it were possible that cup might pass from him. Returning to 
his disciples, he found them asleep; exhorting them to watchfulness, 
he withdrew, and prayed a second time that the bitter cup might be 
removed. ‘Then returning, he again found his disciples asleep; de- 
parting the third time, he prayed again: “Tather, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done. 
And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening 
him,”—not relieving him, but strengthening him to bear,—“and 
being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly: and his sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” Such was 
the agony of the Saviour in the garden. This was no ordinary sor- 
row, and resulted from no ordinary cause. The cruel mockings and 
persecutions of a guilty world could not have so affected him. Every 
other occasion, save this and that like it upon the crogs, found him 
calm, self-collected, and patient, to an astonishing degree. But here 
was consternation and agony, such as man never had borne. 

The sufferings here experienced by Christ were less bodily than 
mental—his soul was exceeding sorrowful,—nor were they in- 
flicted either by mefifor devils; but he then received “the cup which 
the Father had given him,” and then was fulfilled the declaration,— 
“It pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief.” The 
agony upon the cross was identical in nature with that in the garden, 
only more intense, and longer protracted. This is evident from the 
affecting exclamation upon the cross,—“ My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me!” The first agony lasted one hour, and terminated 
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with the bloody sweat; the other lasted three hours, and terminated 
his mortal life. ‘The suddenness, as well as all the circumstances under 
which that life was terminated, abundantly show that his death was 
the result, not of exhaustion, but of some latent and destructive 
agency. 

Let us observe how our author reasons upon this point :— 


“In both, (the agony in the garden and that upon the cross,) mental suffer- 
ings of a peculiar character and of extreme severity, produced on the body of 
Christ their natural effects,—in the garden a bloody sweat,—on the cross sud- 
den death, followed by an effusion of blood and water from his side, when it 
was afterward pierced by a spear. In both, the immediate cause of these 
effects, the link which connected them with their more remote cause, the men- 
tal anguish, was violent action of the heart, ultimately proceeding to rupture ; 
the proof being that, of all the causes which can be assigned, this alone fulfils 
the requisite conditions, having been at once present, adequate, and in strict 
accordance with the circumstances. The death of Christ cannot be ascribed 
to the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion, because, far from destroying life in 
six hours, they often allowed it to be protracted to three or four days; nor to 
miraculous interposition, because he was slain by his enemies, and died the 
death of the cross; nor to original feebleness of constitution, because, as the 
priest and victim of an atoning sacrifice, he was perfect in body and mind; 
nor to temporary weakness, resulting from his recent agony, because his strength 
was sustained by angelic agency. That his mental sufferings were, on the 
contrary, adequate to the effect, 1s evident from their influence at Gethsemane, 
where, had he not received supernatural aid, they would apparently have 
proved fatal without the addition of any others; and if in a lower degree the 
excited palpitation of the heart so violent as to occasion bloody sweat, it 1s 
equally evident that, when aggravated and longer continued, they were ca- 

able of producing rupture. That the same sufferings were present in both 
instances, and arose from a sense of the divine maleiction, is proved by his 
referring them in both to the immediate hand of God, by his allusion in the 
garden to the cup given him by his heavenly Father, and to the ancient pro- 
phecy,—‘I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock will be scattered 7 — 
and by his final exclamation on the cross—‘My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me ?’—That rupture of the heart, thus induced, was in con- 
formity with the circumstances, and actually implied by them, will now be 
demonstrated.”—Physical Cause, pp. 116, 117. 


The complaint of the Saviour was not occasioned by the pains and 
torture of crucifixion,—‘ He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” He even prayed for his murderers. With what composure 
did he commit his mother to the care of the beloved disciple! With 
what self-possession did he encourage the penitent thief by his side! 
And for three long hours his bodily agonies extorted no groan, occa- 
sioned no murmur. All these he could endure; but when the Father 
withdrew his presence, and left him to tread the wine-press alone, 
the agony of the moment wrenched from his agonized heart the excla- 
mation, Why hast THOU forsaken me! At the time of the agony in 
the garden, a natural eclipse of the moon shaded the earth in dark- 
ness; but now a supernatural darkness, for the three long hours of. 
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the Saviour’s mortal agony, overspread the land. Can anything be 
more expressive! Here the Saviour agonized, till suddenly the pitcher 
was broken at the fountain, and the wheel was broken at the cistern, 
At the moment of his intensest suffering the chord of life was snap- 
ped asunder. Agony broke his heart. 

In less than three hours from the time of his death, that is, before 
the evening sacrifice, at six o’clock, the bodies were taken down from 
the cross, according to the Jewish law. When the soldiers came to 
discharge this duty, the thieves were evidently still alive, and were 
therefore despatched by breaking their legs, according to the Roman 
custom; “but on coming to Christ, as they perceived that he was 
already dead, they did not break his legs; one of the soldiers, how- 
ever, pierced his side with a spear, and immediately there came forth 
blood and water.” Now this is a phenomenon that can be explained 
only on the theory of a rupture of the heart, and the consequent 
hemorrhage of blood into the pericardium, when it would speedily be 
resolved into crassamentum and serum—blood and water. : 

The quantity of blood and water must have been considerable, to 
have attracted such distinct notice, and thus been made a distinct 
matter of record. And this, we find, accords with the observation 
of physicians in cases of severe rupture and sudden death. Mr. 
Watson mentions a case in which the rupture was nearly three-fourths 
of an inch in length, and where a quantity of coagulum and serum was 
found in the pericardium, amounting to about five pounds. In the 
ease of Sir David Barry, who died suddenly, the quantity of serum 
and clotted blood amounted “to full five pints.” Here, then, so far 
as quantity is concerned, the theory of our author would fully meet 
the conditions of the case, and encounters no obstacle. 

But the Saviour must have been dead less than three hours, pro- 
bably not more than one and a half, as the body was embalmed and 
laid in the tomb before six. Would this admit time sufficient for the 
separation of the blood into its elements? According to Hewson, 
the process will have perceptibly commenced in a few minutes, “and 
the complete separation of the serum and crassamentum will occur in 
an hour.” ‘'I'o the same point is the testimony of Mr. Paget and others. 

As to the notion that the blood spoken of proceeded from the heart, 
and the water was the natural fluid contained in the pericardium, 
and that both were pierced by the spear; it is a sufficient reply to 
say, that on the most careful examination, the pericardium has been 
found to contain no such fluid, except in rare cases, and then in 
extremely minute quantities.* And also the term employed by the 


* “ Haller states that a small quantity of water, not exceeding a few drachms, has 
frequently been found in the pericardium of executed persons; but, except under 
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evangelist denotes clotted blood, rather than the clear fluid that flows 
from the heart.* 

Again, to the supposition that the blood and water proceeded 
directly from the heart, our author cites three insuperable objections. 
(1.) That the separation into serum and crassamentum of the blood 
remaining in the vascular system of dead bodies, is of very rare 
occurrence. (2.) That such separation, if it happened at all, could not 
have happened within the specified time of two hours; since, in the 
majority of cases, the blood remaining in their natural vessels does 
not even coagulate for the first four hours after its rest has com- 
menced; and in many, it remains fluid for six, eight, or more hours. 
(3.) That, independently of these difficulties, the escape of such con- 
stituents from any of the cavities of the heart would be scanty, slow, 
and probably indistinct; and therefore at variance with the evan- 
gelical narrative. The theory adopted by him obviates all these 
difficulties. The pericardium would, and often has been found to, 
contain a much larger quantity of blood than could possibly remain 
in the heart; the blood effused into it would within the allotted time 
separate into its elements; and, on the side being pierced, these con- 
stituents would flow out in so conspicuous a manner as to attract the 
notice of the most ignorant or indifferent spectator. If we now recur 
to the simple narrative of this event in the sacred text, it must be 
obvious that the discharge of blood and water was considerable, and 
the distinction between them well marked, to have been so clearly 
observed, and such a specific record made of it by the evangelist who 
beheld it. 

So far as the physiological argument is concerned, we have now 
only to follow Dr. Stroud to his conclusion; and this we shall give 
in his own words :— 


“It may, therefore, with certainty be affirmed, that between the agony of 
mind which the Saviour endured in the garden of Gethsemane, and the pro- 
fuse sweat mixed with clotted blood whith so rapidly followed it, violent pal- 
pitation of the heart must necessarily have intervened; this being the only 
known condition which could have been at once the effect of the former oc- 
currence, and the cause of the latter. In like manner, when on the cross this 
agony was renewed, and, by the addition of bodily suffering, was increased to 
the utmost intensity, no other known condition could have formed the connect- — 
ing link between that mental anguish and his sudden death,—preceded b 
loud exclamations, and followed by an effusion of blood and water from his 





very peculiar or morbid circumstances, the eminent anatomists, John and Charles 
Bell, deny the occurrence altogether.”—Physical Cause, p. 138. 
* Hieronymus Bardus, who advocates this theory, “is at a loss to understand how 
the two liquids could have issued separately without a miracle, which, to this extent, 
he consequently admits.” : 
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side, when afterward pierced with a spear,—than the aggravation, even to rup- 
ture, of the same violent action of the heart, of which the previous palpitation 
and bloody sweat were but a lower degree and a natural prelude. If, while 
every other explanation hitherto offered has been shown to be untenable, the 
cause now assigned for the death of Christ, namely, rupture of the heart from 
agony of mind, has been Ps to be the result of an actual power in nature, 
fully adequate to the effect, really present without counteraction, minutely 
agreeing with all the facts in the case, and necessarily implied by them, this 
cause must, according to the principles of inductive reasoning, be regarded as 
demonstrated.”—Physical Cause, pp. 155, 156. 


We have endeavoured in the preceding pages to give a compen- 
dium of our author’s arguments in relation to the physical cause of 
the death of Christ, and are not aware that any essential point has 
been overlooked. We donot knowthatthe human mind will ever be 
able to attain the certainty of knowledge upon the points here dis- 
cussed; but hitherto we have met with nothing upon the subject that 
seemed so plausible, so consistent with rational facts and science, 
and so accordant with many of the allusions made by the inspired 
prophets. Indeed, we think strong corroborative testimony to his 
view might be gathered from the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
No expressions, certainly, in those prophecies more distinctly foretel 
the intense thirst or the bloody sweat, than others do the mortal 
rupture of the heart. In the sixty-ninth Psalm it is said, “ Reproach 
hath broken my heart ;” and in the fifty-third of Isaiah, “He poured 
out his soul (or, as Michaelis and other distinguished Hebraists 
render it, his life’s blood) unto death.” Mark also the types of the 
Old Dispensation, which prefigure the expiatory sacrifice of Christ 
by the “shedding of blood.” When, also, we refer to the symbols 
of his death, the breaking of the bread, the pouring out of the wine, 
we must confess that the explanation of Dr. Stroud takes a still 
stronger hold upon our convictions. Nor are we able to dissent, 
when he says :— 

“The peculiar cause of the death of Christ, which, by a regular induction 
from the evangelical narrative, has been ascertained as a fact, remarkably illus- 
trates the entire series of types and prophecies relating to that solemn event, 
which could not, indeed, in any other manner have been fulfilled. These, in 
turn, by their minute and perfect correspondence with the circumstances. 
afford, if that were necessary, an additional confirmation of the fact itself; and 
the whole transaction demonstrates with irresistible evidence the special inter- 
position and superintendence of the Deity.” 


The second part of this treatise is designed to exhibit the relation 
which the foregoing theory holds tv the general doctrine of atone- 
ment, and also to the doctrines, precepts, and truths of Christianity. 
Its pages are instructive, and illustrate largely the piety of their 
author; but a review of them does not come within our present 


purpose. 








The Duty of Fasting. 


Art. IL—THE DUTY OF FASTING. 


THAT .Fasting is enjoined in the Bible as a religious duty, will 
scarcely be questioned by any who have carefully examined the 
subject. Still, there may be much difference of opinion among pious 
people as to what that duty is; by what authority it is made obligatory; 
how, and on what occasions, it should be observed; and what are 
its beneficial results. To arrive at safe conclusions on all these 
points, reference must be had to the law and to the testimony. In 
such questions, mere human authority is not sufficient: to settle them 
requires Scriptural precept and divine sanction. Whoever presumes 
to set up his own judgment in opposition to the sacred record, or 
to teach what it does not warrant, as essential to salvation, should 
not be regarded as a safe instructor of those who wish to find the 
path of life. “If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God.” 

The point of inquiry which requires attention first of all, is, What 
is fasting, in the sense of the inspired authors? On this subject various 
opinions have been, and still are, entertained and propagated; and 
among them is the singular one, that fasting is simply “refraining 
from sin.” ‘To refrain from sinning is in itself certainly right and 
commendable; but to insist on that as the sense of the term fasting, 
involves at least one serious difficulty. Fasting is not, and cannot 
be, practised daily and continuously; it is only occasional; and if to 
fast is to refrain from sin, then we are required to refrain from sin 
only on fast-days; which would imply that on all other days we may 
sin with impunity; whereas the Bible, which enjoins fasting, forbids 
sin at all times and in every place, and that under fearful penalty. 
“ Awake to righteousness and sin not;”—“ The wages of sin is 
death ;”—‘ The soul that sins shall die.” It is declared of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, on the occasion of his temptation in the wilderness, 
“When he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward 
an hungereds’ Now will any one presume to say that He, after 
abstaining from sin forty days, hungered for it? We trust not; and 


yet, to be consistent, all who contend that fasting is simply refraining _ 


from sin, would have to admit the blasphemous conclusion. | 
Another view of the subject, and one entertained by many who 
regard themselves as the only true Church of Christ, is, that fasting 
is merely a change in the manner of living, from the use of certain 
articles of food to the use of others. While their conscience, acting 
in the light of their creed, or more properly in the darkness of it, 
will not allow them on any consideration to eat meat during certain. 
Fourts Serizs, Von. l—14 
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days of the week, and certain weeks of the year, it does strangely 
allow them, on the same days and weeks, to eat fish, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, and most luxuries of the country. It is really 
amusing. to read over a printed bill of sumptuous fare, made out 
by a prelate who assumes to have the consciences of the people in 
his own keeping, for a forty days’ fast. Serious as the subject is, 
to read of a “fish-dinner” on fast-day is enough to excite a smile. 
To us this appears to be a singular kind of fasting—one which 
requires but little sacrifice of taste or self-denial, and which need 
not diminish the strength or flesh of those who practise it, however 
long the fast may be protracted. Daniel and his fellow-captives, 
while receiving their court education, were sustained only on pulse 
and water; and yet, at the period of examination, “their countenances 
appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the children which did 
eat the portion of the king’s meat” and drank of his “wine.” And 
why should not any healthy individual gain both flesh and strength 
during “Lent,” with all its various substantials and luxuries? Such 
feasting may justly be regarded as a burlesque on the Christian duty 
of fasting. How different was the case with the devoted Psalmist, 
when he said, “ My knees are weak through fasting; and my flesh 
faileth of fatness!” Psa. cix, 24. 

To fast in the proper sense of the term, is to abstain entirely from 
food and drink of every kind for a given time,—the period of such 
abstinence to be determined by the circumstances of the individual, 
and the nature of the occasion which moves him to observe it. The 
king of Nineveh, under just apprehension of the judgments of the 
Almighty, proclaimed a general fast, saying, “ Let neither man nor 
beast, herd nor flock, taste anything: let them not feed, nor drink 
water.” Jonah iii, 7. Saul, afterward Paul, when stricken down by 
the power of God, and brought under sore conviction of sin, “was 
three days without sight, and neither did eat nor drink.” Acts ix, 9. 
Many other facts similar to these might be recited, going to prove | 
beyond all reasonable doubt that fasting, in the Scriptural sense of 
the term, is neither refraining occasionally from sin, nor a mere 
change of diet, but entire abstinence from all temporal refreshments 
of every sort for a given time. 

Having settled the meaning of the term fasting,—very briefly, it is 
true, but, as we trust, satisfactorily, at least to such as believe the 
Bible,—the next point which claims attention is the authority for 
observing this duty as above explained. 

This authority, to be satisfactory, must be clear and unequivocal, 
and from a source entitled to universal respect. Such authority, we 
maintain, is abundantly Prmaber in the Holy Scriptures, in the 
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recorded examples of inspired religious teachers, and in plain and 
obvious precept. In regard to the first, it is in place to observe, 
' that the example of uninspired persons, however pious, is not good 
authority; and therefore may be imitated or not, according to our 
own conviction of duty, without involving the sin of omission. Un- 
inspired men are as liable to be mistaken as ourselves. Perhaps 
most of the truly pious, from Moses to the present day, have fasted, 
and their example might be profitably imitated ;—but: of itself it 
imposes no obligation upon us. But with inspired men the case is 
different. When a man was called of God to be a Prophet or an 
Apostle, and was inspired by the Holy Ghost, hé became an infalli- 
ble teacher of religious doctrine, experience, and practice, and what- 
ever duty he enforced by example, as an inspired man, was obligatory 
upon others; as far as applicable to their cases. The holy Prophets 
of the Old Testament and the holy Apostles of the New Testament 
were all inspired men ;—as such they fasted, and did it understand- 
ingly, and thereby settled the practice of fasting as a duty in the 
Church, Jewish and Christian. They were not deluded fanatics, 
but holy men of God, speaking and acting as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost; and consequently their example rested upon others 
in this respect, and now rests upon us, with the force of religio 

obligation. : 

In addition to the example of inspired men on the subject of fasting 
as a religious duty, we have the authority of direct divine precept: 
That God required the Jews to fast on the day of expiation, and on 
other occasions, will probably be admitted by all careful Bible read- 
ers, and hence we shall not occupy the room which would be requisite 
for inserting the proofs. And it is equally clear that our Lord 
and his Apostles taught the Christians to fast, both by precept and 
example, not at regularly recurring periods, but as an occasional 
duty. Christ gave his disciples special directions how to perform: 
the duty of fasting, and therefore, by fair inference, gave it his sanc- 
tion,—as it cannot be presumed that he would give them direction 
how to perform an act which was either unlawful or useless. The 
certain proof that our Saviour did give such direction is found in 
sundry places, and, among others, in Matt. vi, 16-18, which we shall 
have occasion to cite hereafter. 

Again, when interrogated by the disciples of John Baptist, why 
they and the Pharisees fasted frequently, while his disciples fasted 
not, “Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the bride-chamber 
mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them? but the days will 
come when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall 
they fast.” Matt. ix, 15. Here our Lord compares the season -of 
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his personal intercourse with his disciples to a festival at or after 
a wedding; which, being a time of feasting and rejoicing, was 
not a proper time for fasting, and hence it was not required of 
them at that time. But, alluding to the time when his personal 
intercourse with them on earth should cease, and to all after- 
times of conflict and trouble, he said, “Then shall they fast.” 
Now, this last phrase, “Then shall they fast,” is not to be regarded 
as a mere prophecy that such an event should transpire, but as an 
expressed sanction of it, and an assurance that it would be done; 
as if he had said, “Though I do not wish my disciples to fast while I 
am personally with’ them, I do approve of their fasting after I shall 
have been taken from them.” 

Moreover, our Lord taught that there were some evil spirits in 
man which could not be dislodged without fasting, saying, “This 
kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” Of 
course, when other means have been tried without success, that of 
adding fasting to prayer should not be neglected: it comes in as the 
Jast resort. And what our Saviour taught his disciples respecting 
the duty of fasting by word, he enforced by his own example, only 
with more severity on himself than they were capable of enduring: 
“When he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward 
an hungered.” Now, in view of all these recorded facts,—that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was “God manifest in the flesh,” and 
“spake as man never spake,” prescribed the manner of fasting, 
authorized his disciples to fast after he should be taken from them, 
and added his own personal example to enforce his teaching,—it is 
difficult to account for the hesitancy of some people in admitting that 
fasting is a Christian duty, and their slowness of heart to believe it 
is required of them. It was not so with the Apostles. 

That the inspired Apostles, who were eye and ear witnesses of 
what Christ taught and did, regarded fasting as an important part 
of Christian duty, is certain from the following facts:—First, they 
practised it themselves, “In all things approving themselves as the 
minisiers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in 
watchings, in fastings,” (2 Cor. vi, 4,5.) Secondly, they enjoined fast- 
ing on others, saying to husbands and wives, -“ Give yourselves to 
fasting and prayer,” (1 Cor. vii, 5.) And what inspired Apostles 
practised themselves, and required private Church members to 
practise, must certainly be regarded as a Christian duty, by all who 
take the Holy Scriptures for the rule of their faith and conduct. 

We shall next turn our attention to the occasions of fasting. And 
here let it be premised, that stated fasts at regularly recurring periods, 
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such as were practised by Pharisees, and are still required by Papists; 
were not appointed, commanded, or practised by our Lord or his 
Apostles. The Pharisees fasted “twice in the week” statedly, on 
certain days of the week; but all the authority they had for doing 
so was the “tradition of the elders,” which, Christ declared, “made 
void the commandments of God.” The Papists pretend to observe 
as regular fasts, certain days of the week and certain weeks of the 
year; but all the authority they have for that practice is found in 
the tradition of the Fathers, the decrees of councils, the bulls of popes, 
and the proclamations of bishops,—all which savours strongly of the 
work of supererogation, and is therefore not only without any Divine 
sanction, but is contrary to the Divine will, as revealed in the new 
covenant. 

While considering this point, it is proper to remark, that in the 
ecclesiastical polity of Methodism, “fasting or abstinence” is in- 
cluded among the “general rules,” but without designating any defi- 
nite or stated time of fasting. Again, among the duties of a preacher. 
in charge, is the following: “He shall take care that a fast be held, 
in every society in his circuit, on the Friday preceding every quar- 
terly meeting.” The time of the quarterly meeting, however, is not 
regulated by the moon’s phases, nor by a particular Sabbath in the 
month, nor anything of the kind; but is appointed from quarter to 
quarter, with reference to convenience and utility, and the quarterly 
fast goes with it. All we claim for this rule is, that it is a “pru- 
dential regulation,” not possessing the force of divine law. As such, 
we approve and defend it, as one calculated to promote uniformity, 
and secure general attention on the part of Church members. The 
fast was appointed on Friday, because the framers of the rule in- 
tended the quarterly meeting to follow on Saturday and Sabbath,— 
not because the New Testament Scriptures designate any particular 
day of the week as a day of fasting. It is likewise probable that our 
fathers fixed on Friday, in common with other evangelical Churches, 
as being suitable, because it was understood to be the day of the 
week on which our Saviour suffered. All these considerations were 
proper in establishing a prudential regulation. We maintain that in 
regard to the duty of fasting, as well as in regard to other duties — 
enjoined in the Word of God, some things are left to be determined 
by circumstances. For example, Christ said to his ministers, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature ;” but 
did not say the gospel should be preached on the first day, or some 
other day of the week,—that it should be preached in the forenoon, 
afternoon, or evening; nor that it should be preached’ in a house 
ealled a church, or some other building, or in the open air, but sim- 
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ply that it should be preached in all the world, and to every creature, 
leaving times and places to be settled according to circumstances. 
In like manner, Christians are required in the New Testament to 
fast; but it is not there determined whether they shall fast on Friday, 
Monday, or some other day of the week; nor yet that they shall fast 
yearly, quarterly, monthly, or weekly; but they are left to regulate 
their times of fasting as circumstances may render most proper. 
Fasting, therefore, is to be regarded as an occasional duty, to be prac- 
tised from time to time, as the necessities and interests of commu- 
nities and individuals may require. And if it should be objected by 
any, that this view of the subject tends to weaken the obligation to 
fast, let all such objectors remember, that the obligation to fast ex- 
ists in the Word of God, and not in the time designated by church 
authorities for discharging that obligation. The objection will be 
further obviated by carefully weighing what now follows respecting 
the occasions of fasting, which may and doubtless do come up in the 
history of nations and individuals. 

A time of public calamity and general distress, in progress or in 
prospect, is a proper occasion for a general fast. When the deceitful 
and intriguing Haman had procured a decree from King Ahasuerus, 
that all the Jews in his extended provinces should be massacred on 
a given day, Mordecai the Jew communicated the sad intelligence 
to Queen Esther, who was also a Jewess, and she appointed a three 
days’ fast to be solemnly kept by herself; her maidens, Mordecai, 
and their countrymen, as far as they could give notice, which by God’s 
blessing proved successful in averting the fearful calamity. Perhaps 
we, as a nation, are in no immediate or apparent danger of a general 
massacre, by any organized or legalized system of persecution, at 
present, whatever may transpire hereafter. Still, we are expecting 
soon, and have good reason to expect, a return of that dreadful scourge 
of nations, the Indian Cholera, in the epidemic form, which, if 
unrestrained by Providential interference, may sweep millions of 
this generation, and even hundreds of thousands of our own 
countrymen, from the face of the earth into the world of spi- 
rits. In anticipation of so terrible a visitation in our land, a 
day of general humiliation, fasting, and supplication would be 
highly proper. There could not be any occasion more suitable than 
that for a national fast; and as no human foresight can ascertain 
who shall be marked as its victims, every individual should consider 
himself or herself as personally and deeply interested : for, when the 
sweeping pestilence shall break upon us, it will probably, as on a 
former occasion, reach all classes of the community. In 1832-33, 
though distinguished medical men had prophesied that none but 
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the dissipated, lewd, and filthy had anything to fear from Cholera, 
some of the most wealthy merchants, profound scholars, brilliant 
statesmen, skilful physicians, and godly ministers, as well as steady 
farmers and sober mechanics, with their wives and children, were 
seen suddenJy to fall under its deadly grasp. So it may be again. 
Let all see to it that their peace be made with God, and to this end 
let them fast and pray, and use all the appointed means. 

There have been, and probably will be, many local and private 
events of an afflictive kind which have formed, and will form, sufh- 
cient occasions for sectional and private fasts. The wicked city of 
Nineveh fasted, and thereby escaped general destruction; and every 
wicked city has abundant reason to adopt the same measure, lest it 
be destroyed by whirlwind, earthquake, flood, or flame. “Now con- 
sider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, and there be 
none to deliver,” is as worthy of being regarded now, as it was when 
first proclaimed in the days of the Psalmist; for the author of that 
solemn warning is unchangeable. Again, when King David's child 
was stricken with mortal sickness, he betook himself to fasting, lay 
all night upon the ground, refusing to receive any nourishment, or to 
be raised up by his servants, or comforted by his friends, till in- 
formed the child was dead. ‘Then he arose from the earth, washed 
himself, changed his raiment, worshipped in the temple, ate bread, 
and appeared again among his friends. “And he said, While the 
child was yet alive, I fasted and wept: for I said, Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, that the child may live? But 
now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back agai? 
I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me,” (2 Sam. xii, 22, 23.) 
Though the king lost his son, no doubt he felt better satisfied under 
his loss than he would have done had he neglected his duty. With 
this illustrious example before us, it would be safe and proper, while 
labouring under a sore visitation of family affliction, to betake our- 
selves to prayer and fasting, that God might avert or mitigate the 
evil, and sustain us through it. 

Every man has a personal reason for fasting, in his own natural 
depravity and practical sinfulness, calling for deep, continuous hu- 
miliation before God. Have we sinned grievously? Does the guilt | 
thereof rest heavily upon us? And, after much penitence and prayer, 
does our conscience still trouble and make us afraid? Then we should 
add fasting, that we may be more deeply humbled in the sight of 
Heaven, still pleading the atonement of our dying, risen, ascended, 
and interceding Saviour, till we obtain the evidence of pardoning and 
renewing grace. Again, if inbred sin remain and trouble us, after 
we have prayed long and much for purity of heart, there is reason 
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to fear that it is of a kind that “cometh not forth but by prayer and 
fasting,”—which remedy should be applied in earnest. For though 
there is no merit in fasting, more than in any other means of grace, 
God’s method of salvation is to bless in the use, and not in the neg- 
lect, of the means; and in extreme cases no one of them should be 
omitted,—all should be diligently used; and having used all the 
means, we should then trust in Christ only for the end; for when we 
have done all we can, we are still unprofitable servants, having only 
done our duty. Whoever pursues this course, will soon rejoice in 
possession of a present, free, and full salvation ;—it has been tried in 
thousands of cases, and always with success. © 

Another very important point involved in this subject is the man- 
ner of fasting. It should be done in moderation, not carried to ex- 
cess,—not so as to injure health, much less to endanger life. There 
are some individuals, in a debilitated state from recent affliction, 
whose health would not admit of their fasting for the time being; and 
others, who have general poor health and feeble constitutions, who, at 
best, can scarcely receive nourishment sufficient to sustain them in 
active life: these should not impose upon themselves frequent nor 
rigorous fasts. Indeed, it is very questionable whether such indi- 
viduals should fast at all, as it might prove injurious, if not fatal. 
Let it be remembered, God does not require murder for sacrifice. 
Still there is danger of extremes, both ways; and no doubt there are 
many more who fast too little, than there are who fast too much. 
The inconvenience suffered by invalids from fasting, is no excuse for 
us who are healthy to neglect it. 

Again, we should not aim at miracles in the performance of this 
duty; the days of miracles have passed away. Moses and Elijah 
as types, and our Saviour as the antitype, each fasted forty days; 
but those fasts were all miraculous, and therefore do not form any 
rule of practice for us. No mere human being could live half of that 
time without some nourishment, unless there should be an immediate 
and continuous exercise of the power of God in his case, which is 
not to be presumed on. Some fanatics have exercised that presump- 
tion, and have lost their lives in consequence,—thereby leaving a so- 
lemn warning to all others against yielding to such madness. Of this 
description of superstitious devotees, were some members of a mo- 
dern sect called Halcyons, which flourished in the western country 
about the close of the 18th century. They never became numerous, 
and are now extinct, as might have been expected. 

Fasting should not be attended with any outward show of sadness, 
such as neglect of person, voluntary humility, or self-inflicted abuse 
of-any kind. If a man should be seen during his fast sitting on the 
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ground, with rent garments, long beard, and dishevelled hair, sprink- 
ling ashes upon himself, and setting up a doleful howl or hideous 
wail toward heaven, he might excite pity, but not admiration; he 
would be regarded as a deranged man, or a hopeless victim of fanati- 
cism in its worst form. How signally the Saviour of man rebuked 
such conduct :—% When ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance: for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward. 
But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; 
that thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father, which 
is in secret: and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly,” (Matt. vi, 16,17, 18.) From this authority it appears plainly 
that a Christian, on his fast-day, avoiding all false show of piety and 
all unworthy motives, should shave and wash himself, adjust his hair, 
put on clean apparel, and, acting as in the sight of God, maintain 
the dignity of a rational, accountable being. Such are the instruc- 
tions of Him from whose authority there is no appeal. 

Much light is shed upon this point of our subject, the manner of fast. 
ing, by the 58th chapter of the Prophet Isaiah. The Jews murmured 
because their fast was not accepted of the Almighty :—*“ Wherefore 
have we fasted, say they, and thou seest not? Wherefore have we 
afflicted our soul, and thou takest no knowledge?” These were pre- 
sumptuous interrogatories, and God answered by reproving those 
who put them: “Behold, in the day of your fast ye find pleasure, 
and exact all your labours.” What folly, to set apart a day for fast- 
ing, and then spend it as a mere holiday in worldly amusements, 
or in worldly business! Can a man pray and fast, and at the same 
time sport and feast? Can he afflict his soul, and mourn over his 
sins, and at the same time mingle jovially with the ungodly in a ball- 
room, or theatre? Can he employ his fast-day in lucrative business? 
Can he scheme and calculate, clamour and drive his hands to make 
money, and yet expect God to accept his devotions? Certainly not. 
But those complainers did even worse: “ Behold, ye fast for strife 
and debate, and to smite with the fist of wickedness,’—turning the 
solemn occasion into a scene of wrangling and violence, or perhaps 
praying for the death of enemies in war. No marvel that the inter- 
dict should follow, “Ye shall not fast as ye do this day, to make 
your voice to be heard on high.” Having administered this whole- 
some reproof, the Lord further exposes their hypocritical preten- 
sions, by asking, “Is it such a fast that I have chosen ?—a day for'a 
man to afflict his soul?. Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and 
to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? Wilt thou call this a fast, 
and an acceptable day to the Lord?” No, verily. After exposing 
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all these abuses, the Lord explains in detail the kind of fast which 
he would accept, saying, “Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house? When thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him; and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh?” From 
this more forcible presentation of the subject, it appears clearly that 
the fast which God approves, and has promised to bless, is attended 
with works of penitence, justice, and benevolence, as well as piety. 
We must loose the bands of wickedness, or repent of all our sins; 
we must undo the heavy burdens, whether inflicted by heartless 
creditors, or unjust task-masters, and let the oppressed go free from 
under the galling yoke of bondage. Oppression of our fellow-crea- 
tures is unjust and criminal in the sight of God, whether inflicted by 
cruel husbands, cruel parents, or cruel masters; whether inflicted by 
the assumed tyranny of political despots, or by that inhuman traffic, 
the slave-trade; and it is worse than useless for any one guilty of 
such oppression and cruelty to fast or pray, until he is fully deter- 
mined to forsake the evil of his ways. The fast which God has 
chosen for us requires also works of charity, dealing bread to the 
hungry, (at least as much as is saved by fasting,) sheltering the 
homeless and friendless, and covering the naked with garments, so 
that the blessing of him who is ready to perish may come upon us. 
In a word, Christians should keep their fast-days as strictly as they 
are required to keep their Sabbaths, refraining from all sinful: plea- 
sures, and from all temporal business, except works of necessity and 
‘works of charity, and devote themselves to God in prayer and sup- 
plication, as well as in watchings and fasting. 

The last general point to be considered is the beneficial effects of 
fasting. They who practise the duty of fasting properly, as above 
explained, derive personal benefits thereby. It aids in subduing the 
natural enmity of the heart, mortifying the deeds of the flesh, of the 
carnal mind, that our souls may live; it cultivates humility, by 
showing us our depravity, unworthiness, and helplessness; it inspires 
us with gratitude for the mercies of God, so bountifully and constantly 
bestowed upon us. As we can scarcely appreciate general good 
health till we have lost it, so we cannot properly estimate the value 
of our daily bread, and return suitable gratitude to God for it, until 
deprived of it long enough to feel the gnawing pains of hunger. 

There are likewise relative benefits to be derived from a proper 
performance of the duty of fasting, or benefits accruing to others 
besides those engaged in it, on the same principle whereby one indi- 
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vidual is benefited by the prayers of another. While Cornelius 
fasted and prayed, the gospel was sent to the Gentiles, who knew 
nothing of the deep agony of his heart for them, the result of which 
was glorious. When King Darius had been ensnared by Daniel’s 
persecutors to sign an unchangeable decree, consigning him to the 
lions’ den, and found that he could not prevail with his officers to 
have it reversed, so as to save Daniel, though he laboured with them 
till the going down of the sun, he “was sore displeased with himself.” 
It was with deep, heartfelt reluctance that he had the fearful sentence 
executed, but not without some hope that Daniel’s God would deliver 
him. “Then the king went to his palace, and passed the night fast- 
ing: neither were instruments of music brought before him: and his 
sleep went from him.” Early next morning the king was at the 
lions’ den, and cried, “O Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy 
God, whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee from the 
lions?” Who can imagine the joy which thrilled the heart of that 
monarch, when Daniel responded: “ O king, live forever. My God 
hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they have 
not hurt me.” Thus, while wicked courtiers revelled over the death 
of the good man, as they presumed, their afflicted sovereign fasted 
and prayed for his deliverance; and God, who was for him, proved 
greater than all that were against him. Great encouragement is here 
afforded to the children of God, to fast and pray for the deliverance 
of their pious friends in the day of persecution and peril; and even 
for such as: are in danger of falling into the hands of the tormentors, 
worse than hungry, ferocious lions, that they may be spared, 
awakened, and saved. 

The beneficial results of fasting, in many cases, have been general, 
extending to whole communities. While Esther, and Mordecai, and 
their servants and maidens fasted, enlargement arose to the Jews, 
and large multitudes of men, women, an@ children were rescued from 
cruel massacre. The Prophet Jonah was sent by divine appoint- 
ment to make proclamation, “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall-be 
overthrown.” But the people, moved by Jonah’s preaching, betook 
themselves to a rigorous fast. ‘And God saw their works, that 


they turned from their evil way; and God repented of the evil that | 


he had said that he would do unto them; ang he did it not.” They 
changed their manner of life, and he changed his manner of dealing 
with them. Had they persisted in their wickedness forty days, he 
would have destroyed them; but they repented, and God relented. 

In concluding this article, we take occasion to remark, that we, as 
a people in these United States, have much reason to be interested 
in the subject under consideration. As a nation, though perhaps-no 
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. 

worse than others, our sins are numerous and great. Profanity, 
disregard of the holy Sabbath, drunkenness, lewdness, fraud, and 
oppression, exist to an alarming extent. - Party political measures 
are often corrupt, and sometimes marked with violence,—threat- 
ening even the disruption of our Union. The political press is 
prostituted to demagoguism and slander, as a general thing, cater- 
ing to the worst passions of men, and to party intrigue, instead of 
supporting the country and its noble institutions. Men in high 
places, who should be examples of virtue and piety, are too com- 
monly degraded libertines. Even our churches are too much ‘con- 
formed to the world, and too much involved in bitter controversy 
among themselves, when they have need to concentrate their united 
energy against the powers of infidelity and sin. Some who are set 
as watchmen upon the walls of Zion, to sound a timely alarm, are 
fast asleep; and many who once knew the way of righteousness have 
turned aside from the holy commandments delivered unto them, so 
that their last state is worse than the first. All these things, and 
many others, cry to Heaven against us for vengeance. The judgments 
of God are abroad in the earth_—famine, war, and pestilence move 
in quick succession, sweeping away multitudes of the guilty inha- 
bitants of this sin-polluted world into a fearful state of retribution. 
Surely, then, such as have access to the mercy-seat, and power with 
God in prayer, should fast and plead with him, that we perish not in 
our sins as a people, but live and prosper, proving to all the world 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation.” We have much encourage- 
ment to return unto the Lord by penitence, prayer, and fasting, for 
there is forgiveness with Him, that he may be feared. And here 
again we humbly but earnestly renew the suggestion, that a national 
fast would be both opportune and salutary, as anciently. “Therefore 
also now, saith the Lord, turn ye even to me with all your heart, 
and with fasting, and with*weeping, and with mourning: and rend 
your heart, and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your 
God: for he is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repenteth him of the evil.” Joel ii, 12, 13. 
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Art. III—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1. Past and Present, Chartism and Sartor Resartus. By Tuomas Cartyie. New 
edition, complete in one volume,—2 vols. in 1, pp. $86, 233. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1848. 


2. The French Revolution; a History. By Tuomas CartyLe. 2 vols., pp. 470, 477. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

3. Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches ; including the Supplement to the First Edition, 
with Elucidation. By Tuomas CarLyLe. 2 vols., pp. 560, 613. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


4. On Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lectures, reported with 
Emendations and Additions. By Tuomas Cartyte. Fp. 299. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1842. 


BEFORE resuming our observations on the remaining works of Mr. 
Carlyle, we desire to say a word concerning the new edition of his 
historical works, recently issued from the prolific press of the Harp- 
ers. The main advantages of this edition are—the latest personal 
revision of the author, and an Appendix to the Letters and Speeches 
of Cromwell, containing some additional letters alleged to have been 
discovered since the publication of the first compilation. We shall not 
enter into the controversy that has arisen concerning the genuineness 
of these letters, as it is aside from our present purpose, and, how- 
ever it may be decided, will not affect the judgment we have ren- 
dered, either on the stern old Protector or his admiring editor. This 
new edition is enriched with fine portraits of Cromwell and Carlyle, 
each presenting a face that is worthy of some study. The edition 
merits, as it must receive, an extensive circulation. 

We now turn to the Pons Asinorum of our author’s works, 
“Sartor REsaRrtvs; or, the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 
dréckh.” ‘To the great majority of readers this book will present 
itself, at first, as a farrago of the wildest nonsense; without connex- 
ion, coherence, or purpose,—a very chaos of incomprehensible 
ravings. Others will be reminded of The Doctor, Tristram Shandy, 
Gulliver, Pantagruel, and similar eccentricities in literature, that in 
a strange and fantastic garb envelope some meaning, the discovery 
of which is worth the labour of unfolding. But to the reader of the 
delicate and sugared monthly, the devourer of “the last” new novel ; 
to the hard, shrewd man of business, whose faith is in his ledger, and 
whose philosophy is in his commercial list; and to the religionist, 
who has passively received the traditionary teachings of the past 
without challenge or query, and never dreamed of misgiving or doubt 
regarding them,—to all such, the book can have little meaning or 
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value. It describes a process through which they have never passed, 
and with whose throes of anguish they can have no sympathy. A 
man must have trodden the same dark path with the author,—must 
have encountered the same shapes of mockery and terror, and hung 
above the same yawning abysses of despair,—before he can under- 
stand this book. But if he has ever felt the foundations of his early 
belief begin to crumble beneath his feet; if he has ever been environed 
by a legion of grinning and mocking fiends, each plucking from him 
a portion of the faith he has prized as his life, and yet jeering him 
with its loss; if he has ever seen the blank abyss of skepticism yawn 
horribly before him, without a ray to illumine its depths; if the whole 
energy of his nature has been concentrated into one passionate cry 
for light! and he has been ready to sit down and weep in utter de- 
solation, because the heavens above were as brass, and the earth 
-beneath him as iron, with no breath of Heaven to cool his fevered 
spirit; then, indeed, will he find a terrible significance in this book, 
such as is found in few works in our language, except some parts of 
Bunyan, and perhaps portions of that strange but powerful poem, 
Festus, Sartor Resartus is a spiritual auto-biography. Its quaint 
designation, “the Tailor Retailored,” is drawn from the general scope 
of the volume, which is, to show the difference between form and sub- 
stance,—the clothing of truth and truth itself; to illustrate the effect 
that outward forms have upon the mass of mankind, and the struggle of 
the spirit that attempts to pierce their surface; and, in the great topics 
of thought, to discriminate the absolute and changeless from the rela- 
tive and contingent, and recognize the eternal truth and infinite agency 
that underlie all phenomena. All knowledge being confined to phe- 
nomena, the philosophy and religion of each age are simply the gar- 
ments in which the absolute and eternal truth presents itself to the 
mind of that age; while those who construct and promulgate opinions 
on these subjects, are the Sartores,—the manufacturers of these phe- 
nomenal conceptions. - The forms of thought and action in each 
generation are the clothes of that generation; while each individual 
of it is weaving for himself a garment of mingled hue in this life, and 
a robe of eternal glory or a shroud of eternal gloom in the life to 
come. 

. The book is evidently designed to give a sketch of the author's. 
history, with some of his peculiar views on the great problems of phi- 
losophy and religion. The form and style of the auto-biography 
were perhaps suggested by some of the wild and wonderful creations of 
Richter—of whom there seems to be, all through the work, a conscious 
or unconscious imitation. The writer appears first as the editor of ex- 
tracts from a volume on the Origin and Influence of Clothes, by Herr 
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Diogenes Von Teufelsdréckh, Professor of Alleriei-Wissenschaft 
(all sorts of things) in the University of Weissnichtwo, (nobody 
knows where;) published by Stil/schweigen and. Co., (Silence and 
Co.,) and sent to him by his German friends, to be rendered into 
English. After sundry personal reminiscences of this pseudo Pro- 
fessor, the editor receives six paper bags of biographical and other 
documents illustrative of the life and opinions of the mysterious 
Teufelsdréckh; each bag marked with one of the six southern signs 
of the Zodiac, and despatched to the editor by the Boswellian friend 
of the illustrious Professor, the Hofrath Heuschrecke, (the Coun- 
sellor Grasshopper.) From these materials he undertakes to pre- 
sent his life and opinions, in three books. This mystic Professor 
personates our author; and in the school and university life, the 
wanderings, the communings with “the great dumb mountains ;” in 
the doubts, misgivings, and final repose of his mind on certain great 
truths; and in the quaint, angular glances that he gives at human 
life, we have a sketch of the spiritual history of Thomas Carlyle, 
When it is recollected that this is not a mere fantastic fiction—the 
work of a sneering Swift, or a filthy Rabelais,—but the actual history 
of a soul grappling earnestly with the great problems of its being, 
and seeking to wring from them a solution, in the agony of despairing 
doubt, the book becomes a record of most touching and melancholy 
interest,—a Pilgrim’s Progress, in a century of doubt, denial, and 
indifference. | 
The essence of the first book may be gathered from a paragraph 
in the chapter, “ Prospective :”— 7 


“ All visible things are emblems: what thou seest is not there on its own 
account,—-strictly taken, is not there at all. Matter exists only x oa , 
and to represent some idea and body it forth. Hence Clothes, as icab 
as we think them, are so unspeakably significant. Clothes, from the King’s 
mantle downward, are emblematic, not of want only, but of a manifold cun- 
ning Victory over Want. On the other hand, all emblematic things are pro- 
perly Clothes, thought-woven and hand-woven. Men are properly said. to be 
clothed with Authority, clothed with Beauty, with Curses, and the like. Nay, 
if you consider it, what is Man himself, and his whole terrestrial Life, but an 
emblem ; a Clothing or visible Garment for that divine ME of his, cast hither 
like a light particle down from Heaven? Thus ke is said also to be clothed 
with a - Why multiply instances? It is written, The Heavens and the 
Earth shall fade away like a Vesture; which indeed they are,—the Time- 
vesture of the Eternal. Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever represents 
Spirit to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a suit of Raiment, put on for a season, 
peas be laid off. Thus,—the essence of all Science lies in the Pa1LosoPHY 
oF CLOTHES.” : 


These quotations will be perfectly intelligible to all who are 
acquainted with the questions discussed by the various schools of 
philosophy in the present day, ou Lat ila 
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In the first two chapters of the second book, (“ Genesis” and 
“Tdyllic,”) we have a sketch of the author’s childhood and youth, in 
which we see, as in the dissolving views of a magic lantern, some of 
the thoughts and fancies that mark that interesting period of human life. 
In the chapter, “ Pedagogy,” we have a most savage assault on the 
mode of education in use thirty years ago in the high schools and 
universities of Scotland ;—which, however, may rather prove its 
want of adaptation to such a peculiar mind, than any radical defect 
in the system itself. In the chapter, “Getting under Way,” we have 
allusions to the struggles which he had with poverty after the death 
of his father; the abandonment, for very obvious reasons, of the 
profession to which he had been destined ; his efforts to obtain bread 
and books by translations, é&c.; and some obscure allusions to equi- 
vocal friends and aristocratic patrons, which are tinctured with a 
spice of bitterness. It would seem from the Latin epitaph, which 
we dare not translate, that his blunt honesty was in the way of his 
rapid advancement. The chapter, “Romance,” describes that Pe- 
trarchan season of life, more interesting usually to a man’s self than 
to others, but which is not unfrequently decisive in its influence on 
his future destiny. The chapter termed “The Sorrows of Teufels- 
dréckh,” indicate a change in his spiritual history. Poverty, disap- 
pointment in friendship and love, toil and injustice, produced their 
natural effect on such a nature, in awaking a morbid and gloomy 
spirit of speculation on the moral government of the world. This, 
combined perhaps with a growing familiarity with the daring and 
intoxicating skepticism of France and Germany, developed symp- 
toms of a spiritual delirium tremens. The crisis of this diseased 
state of the soul is described in the chapter called “The Everlasting 
No.” This state of mind may be gathered from a single paragraph :-— 


“To me the Universe was all void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even of 
Hostility : it was one huge, dead, immeasurable Steam-engine, rolling on, in 
its dead indifference, to grind me limb from limb. O the vast, gloomy, soli- 
tary Golgotha, and Mill of Death! Why was the Living banished thither com- 
panionless, conscious? Why, if there is no Devil ;—nay, unless the Devil is 
your God ?” 


The first transition from this state is thus described :— 


“ All at once there rose a Thought within me, and I asked myself, ‘ What 
art thou afraid of ? Wherefore, like a coward, dost thou forever pip and whim- 
per, and go cowering and trembling? Despicable biped! what is the sum- 
total of the worst that lies before thee? Death? Well, Death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet, too, and all that the Devil and Man may, will, or can do 

st thee? Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer whatso it be ? 
and, as a Child of Freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet itself under thy 
feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, then; I will meet it and defy it.’ 
And, as I so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire over my whole soul; 
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and I shook base Fear away from me forever. The Everlasting No had said, , 


‘Behold thou art fatherless, outcast, and the Universe is mine, (the Devil's ;’) 
to which my whole Me now made answer: ‘ J am not thine, but Free, and for- 
ever hate thee.’ It is from this hour that I date my Spiritual New-birth, or 
Baphometic,* Fire-baptism: perhaps I directly thereupon began to be a man.” 


Having thus left the negative pole of dark, despairing unbelief, he 
passes through the intervening stage between that and the positive 
pole of clear and quiet belief in something certain and true. This is 
described in the chapter called “Centre of Indifference,’—which 
betokens a state of mind compounded of sullen defiance and sub- 
missive resignation; the angry and weeping spirit sobbing itself into 
repose. It proved to be the transition state to a higher and clearer 
position described in “'The Everlasting Yea.” 


“ Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his greatness; it is because 
there is an infinite in him, which, with all his cunning, he cannot quite bury 
under the finite. Always there is a black spot in our sunshine: it is even the 
shadow of ourselves. But the whim of happiness we have is somewhat thus. 
By certain valuations of our own striking, we come upon some sort of average 
terrestrial lot; this, we fancy, belongs to us by nature—any overplus we account 
happiness, any deficit, misery. Now consider that we have the valuation of 
our deserts ourselves; do you wonder that the balance should so often dip the 
wrong way ? I tell thee, blockhead, it all comes of thy vanity ; of what thou 
acer those same deserts of thine to be. Fancy that thou deservest to be 

anged, (as is most likely,) thou wilt feel it happiness to be only shot. So 
true is it what I then said, that the fraction of life can be increased in value 
not so much by increasing your numerator, as by lessening your denominator. 
Nay, unless my algebra deceive me, unity itself, divided by zero, will give in- 
finity. Make thy claim of wages a zero, then; thou hast the world under thy 
eet.” 

“T see a glimpse of it! there is in man a HIGHER than love of happiness; 
he can do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness. ve not 
pleasure ; love God. This is the EVERLASTING YEA, wherein all contradic- 
tion is solved. Small is it that thou canst trample the earth under thy feet, as 
old Greek Zeno trained thee: thou canst love the earth while it injures thee, 
and even because it injures thee: for this a greater than Zeno was needed, 
and he too was sent. Knowest thou that ‘Worship of Sorrow ?” 


The attentive reader will gather the nature of this process from 
these condensed extracts, which the author terms his “ Con- 
version :”— 


“ The old world knew nothing of conversion: instead of an Ecce Homo, 
they had only some Choice of Hercules. What to Plato was but a hallucina- 
tion, and to Socrates a chimera, is now clear and certaim,to your Zinzendorfs, 
your Wesleys, and the poorest of the Pietists and Methane” 


That there was a conversion here is very certain ; ‘but whether it 
was the precise change which the Zinzendorfs and Wesleys have 

% Alluding to the initiatory mysteries of the Knight Templars, termed Baphomet, 
baptism of metis, or baptism of fire. : 4 
Fourts Seriss, Vou. l—15 
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called by that name, is somewhat doubtful. It is very certain that, 
had they described the unfolding of the Everlasting Yea to their 
souls, we should have seen the scroll of its record all blazing with a 
name which was to them the Alpha and the Omega, the all and in 
all; and the absence of which, in this delineation, we sorrowfully 
note. But our object is not so much to discuss as to describe the 
work. 

The third book contains, under the guise of Professor Teufel- 
dréckh’s opinions, some of the same views of politics, philosophy, 
and religion, which we find more largely developed in the author’s 
subsequent works. We can but rapidly glance at the successive 
chapters. 

“The incident in modern history,” which is regarded as so im- 
portant, is that of George Fox making for himself a full suit of 
leather, the meaning of which is somewhat doubtful, unless it refers 
to the sturdy independence with which Fox broke through all re- 
ceived opinions and practices, and followed the dictates of his own 
eccentric nature. The chapters on “Church Clothes” and “Sym- 
bols” express his conviction, that the vitality of both speculative and 
practical religion has died out of existing forms, organizations, and 
creeds, leaving them but “hollow shapes, or masks, under which no 
living figure or spirit any longer dwells,” The chapter on “ Helot- 
age” touches the same questions on Economics, and expresses the 
same general views which we find in “Past and Present” and 
“Chartism.” “The Phoenix,” “Old Clothes,” and “ Organic Fila- 
ments,” convey the sentiment that English society, both political 
and religious, is slowly undergoing a Phoenix fate—burning its old 
body to obtain a new; dropping its “old clothes” piece by piece; 
but, as the outward envelop is cast off, showing the growth of “ orga- 
nic filaments” underneath, which are preparing the new vesture in 
which it is to appear when the old shall have sloughed off entirely. 
The chapter on “ Natural Supernaturalism” contains his opinion on 
the subject of miracles. What these are may be gathered from a 
sentence or two :— 


“ But is not a real miracle simply a violation of the laws of nature? I an- 
swer, what are the laws of nature? To me, perhaps, the rising of one from 
the dead were no violation of these laws, but a confirmation ; were some far 
deeper law, now first penetrated into, and by spiritual force, even as all the 
rest have been, Hi to bear on us with its material force.” ‘“ Admit space 
and time to their due rank as forms of thought, and consider how they hi 
from us the brightest God-effulgences! Thus, were it not miraculous, could 
I stretch forth my hand and clutch the sun? Yet thou seest me daily stretch 
forth my hand, and therewith clutch many a thing. Art thou a grown baby, 
then, to fancy that the miracle lies in miles of distance, or in pounds avoirdu- 
pois of weight; and not to eg the true, inexplicable, God-revealing 
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miracle lies in this, that I can stretch forth my hand atall ? On what ground 
shall one who can make iron swim, come and declare that therefore he can 
teach religion ?” 


The doctrine of this chapter is not materially different from that 
of the celebrated Charles Bonnet, in his Palingenesis, except so far 
as it is modified by the idealistic philosophy. Bonnet’s theory was, 
that miracles were not violations of the laws of nature, but a pecu- 
liar exercise of those laws, in consequence of a physical predetermi- 
nation, a sort of pre-established harmony, introduced into those laws, 
when they were originally imposed by God on the material world. 
Carlyle differs from the Genevan philosopher, however, in carrying 
the theory to its legitimate result; that miracles cannot attest a re- 
velation. We presume the modification will meet with as little 
favour among scholars as the original theory itself. 

The chapter on the “ Dandiacal Body,” or that portion of society 
that lives to dress and eat, contains much bitter and sarcastic truth, 
and shows that there are more dandies in the world than our philo- 
sophy has dreamed of; whilst the chapter on “Tailors” shows a 
similar extension of this ancient and much-belied guild. 


“The Frenco REVOLUTION, a history,” is certainly misnamed. 
It may be an epic, it may be a tragedy, but a history, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, it is not. The man who sits down to the perusal 
of this work, without any previous acquaintance with the French re- 
volution, will rise from it feeling that the history acted, and the 
history written, are alike incomprehensible. This results from the 
plan of the work, which is not designed so much to furnish the 
annals of that wonderful event, as to give a series of historical word- 
paintings—a sort of panoramic exhibition of the wild phantasmagoria 
so fearfully exhibited on the soil of France. But to the man who 
has even an ordinary acquaintance with the facts and characters of 
the revolution, it will be a gallery of etchings in fire, that he will 
never forget. The form of the work is essentially dramatic, and we 
had almost said pyrotechnic; characteristics which enable it fitly to 
represent this great drama of hell upon earth, that we trust is never 
to be repeated on the stage of human history. 

It is divided into ten books, each covering a certain portion of the 
history, and each receiving its own peculiar title. The titles of the 
chapters form one of the first peculiarities that strikes the reader. ’ 
As in most of Carlyle’s works, each chapter has some quaint and un- 
usual name, drawn not so much from the subject discussed in it, as: 
from some stray epithet that has struck the writer’s mind, or some fa-’ 
vourite personage of whom he makes mention: It would, perhaps, be’ 
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difficult to find a more puzzling set of cross-readings, to one who 
had never read the book, than the headings of the chapters, just as 
they stand. What signification would he be likely to attach to 
Astroea Redux; Astroea Redux without Cash; Sound and Smoke; 
To Fly or not to Fly; No Sugar; Let us March; Do thy Duty; 
Mumbo Jumbo; Go down to; Grilled Herrings, &c. &ec. ? 

_ The style is in keeping with the subject. It is a sort of French 
revolution in historical writing. To describe it accurately, we must 
resort to the Carlylese vocabulary, and coin new epithets and com- 
binations corresponding with the new entity to be delineated. It is 
fire-flaming, fuliginous, leviathanic, as if a Titan were to write the 
war of the giants, with a pen plucked from the huge dragon-pinions 
of some winged megalosaurian. One of the great charms of the 
work, however, will be found in the style, when it has ceased to dis- 
tract and repel. Its power, like Homer’s, lies in its epithets. A 
single epithet will sometimes flash a whole volume of meaning on a 
life, or call up a character before the eye with all the vividness of an 
actual presence. In this our author stands unequalled in English 
literature, and the French revolution unequalled among his works. 
Any one, with the slightest knowledge of the history of this period, 
will recognize the cameo-finish of such epithets and sentences as 
the following: Louis, the well-beloved; Witch Dubarry; Loqua- 
cious Abbé Raynal; Abbé Maury, tough, dogmatic, long of wind ; 
solid, Dutch-built Pétion; bristly, fox-haired Tallien; Lafayette, 
“heavy-laden hero of two worlds,” &c. Mairabeau is “a fiery rough 
figure, with black boar’s-head, Samson locks, shaggy beetle brows, 
rough-hewn, seamed, carbuncled face, like a tiger that has had the 
small-pox.” Danton is “a huge brawny figure, through whose black 
brows, and rude flattened face, there looks a waste energy as of Her- 
cules not yet furibund ; a wild, amorphous Titan, with lion voice, and 
lungs of brass.” Camille Desmoulins is “slight-built, with long curl- 
ing locks, a face of dingy blackguardism, wondrously irradiated with 
genius, as if a Naphtha lamp burnt withinit.” Marat‘is “one squalid- 
est, bleared mortal, redolent of soot and horse-drugs, whose bleared 
soul looks forth through a bleared, dull-acrid, wo-stricken face.” 
Robespierre is “that anxious, slight, ineffectual-looking man, under 
thirty, in spectacles; his eye (were the glasses off) troubled, care- 
ful; with upturned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future time ; 
complexion of a multiplex atrabiliar colour, the final shade of which 
may be the pale sea-green.” Charlotte Corday is “a stately Nor- 
man figure, of beautiful still countenance, emerging from her seclu- 
ded stillness suddenly like a star; cruel-lovely, with half-angelic, 
half-demoniac splendour ; to gleam for a moment, and in a moment . 
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to be extinguished.” Thus does he bring up these living, breath- 
ing, and speaking figures from the buried past, and daguerreotype 
them on his page. 

This enumeration of epithets and descriptive sentences will show 
that the author has cast to the winds all the laws, written and un- 
written, that have hitherto ruled the republic of letters. But it is 
often these very splendida vitia that give the book its strange 
power of fascination; enabling it to rivet the attention, like some 
gorgeous and absorbing pageant, until the pomp of its march has 
ended. There are passages that kindle and glow with the purest 
fire of poetry. Take, for example, the following description of the 
attempted escape of the royal family, in a manner that will call to 
mind the more successful effort recently made by His Holiness the 
Pope :— 

“O Louis! and this all around thee is the great slumbering earth, (and 
overhead 'the great watchful heaven,) the slumbering wood of Bondy, where 
long-haired Childeric Donothing was struck through with iron; not unreason- 
ably. These peaked stone-towers are Raincy; towers of wicked d’Orléans. 
All slumbers save the multiplex rustle of our new berline. Loose-skirted 
scarecrow of an herb-merchant, with his ass and early greens, toilsomely plod- 
ding, seems the only creature we meet. But right ahead the great north-east 
sends up evermore his gray brindled dawn; from dewy branch, birds here 
and there, with short deep warble, salute the coming sun. Stars fade out, and 
galaxies ; street-lamps of the city of God. The universe, O my brothers, is 
flinging wide its portals for the levée of the Great Hien Kine. Thou, 

r king Louis, farest, nevertheless, as mortals do, towards orient lands of 

ope; and the Tuileries, with its levées, and France, and the earth itself, is 
but a larger kind of dog-hutch,—occasionally going rabid.” 


The procession of the States-General to the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, and the death-scene of Mirabeau, are also specimens of this 
vivid pictorial delineation, but they are too long for quotation entire, 
and we will not break off a twig to describe a tree. 

The objections to this work on literary grounds have already been 
indicated. It is not a history of the French revolution, but a series 
of illustrations, elucidating that history. And even when the author 
assumes the office of the plain annalist, like Gibbon, he rather sug- 
gests and implies what he has to say, than openly asserts it; and 


seems to be almost ashamed to be detected employing the language 


of simple, direct, and straight-forward narrative. 

But we have an objection to urge against the book, of a higher and 
graver kind. There is in our author a disposition, which we are not 
unwilling to honour, that leads him to deal gently with those who 
have been most severely condemned at the bar of historic justice; 
and sometimes, with a most chivalrous magnanimity, to undertake 
the defence of the most desperate cases. Whether this be a feeling 
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of lofty benevolence, such as would stoop to the publican and sinner, 
to raise him up to a divine sonship; or a deep emotion of human 
brotherhood, that recognizes, in the most degraded outcast, the same 
lineage and paternity with ourselves; or only a certain pugnacious 
eccentricity and national wrong-headedness, that loves to defend 
what all have attacked; still, we cannot see this gifted spirit, in the 
exercise of it, exploring the lanes and alleys of human history; 
wiping the execration and contempt of accumulated years from some 
lowering visage, to show the lingering lines of something human and 
something divine, that lie beneath the bestial and the diabolic; and 
stooping down to imprint on the softening brow the kiss of fraternal 
forgiveness; without feeling, that if it be a weakness, it is often a 
noble and generous one; and if an extreme, yet one greatly to be 
preferred to its opposite. Thus, in noticing the death of “hapless, 
squalid Marat,” and his brother’s request that his musket might be 
given him, he exclaims: “for Marat too had a brother, and natural 
affections ; and was wrapped once in swaddling-clothes, and slept safe 
in a cradle like the rest of us, ye children of men!” And of Robes- 
pierre he says: “‘Q unhappiest advocate of Arras! wert thou worse 
than other advocates? Stricter man, according to his formula, to 
his credo and his cant, of probities, benevolences, pleasures-of- 
virtue, and such like, lived not in that age. A man fitted, in some 
luckier, settled age, to have become one of those incorruptible barren 
pattern-figures, and have had marble-tablets and. funeral-sermons. 
His poor landlord, the cabinet-maker in the Rue Saint-Honore, 
loved him; his brother died for him. May God be merciful to him 
and to us!” With such feeling as this it is not difficult to sym- 
pathize. 

But when we see this disposition lead Carlyle not only to pity the 
criminal, but apologize for the crime; when we see him not only 
admire what is noble and grand in the colossal spirits of that period, 
but fail to condemn what is wicked; we are forced to believe that 
the delicate perceptions of his moral nature have been deadened ; 
that the quick and instinctive rejection of the unholy that marks a 
holy spirit has been weakened ; and that he has fallen into the error, 
which no one has more bitterly condemned, of allowing the glare of 
great deeds to conceal the blackness of a depraved nature. When 
aman has reached that state of mind in which the work of ruin 
seems dearer than that of rescue; in which the crash of falling in- 
stitutions, provided they are smitten down with the truncheon of a 
giant, or toppled over by the throes of an earthquake, is regarded 
with a grim and savage delight, rather than a stern sadness; and 
when there is such a sympathy with the mighty Iconoclasts of his- 
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tory, as to make their works of ruin atone for their deeds of crime; 
we are forced to suspect the purity of his love for the race, if not to 
infer a hidden vein of dark and misanthropic feeling, that thus rises 
to embitter the flow of his philanthropic emotions. Now, it is pre- 
cisely this charge that we have to make against our author in this 
history. We quote in illustration his remarks on Mirabeau :— 


“Moralities not a few must shrink condemnatory over this Mirabeau; the 
morality by which he could be judged has not yet got uttered in the speech 
ofmen. We will say this of him, again; that he is a reality, and no simula- 
crum; a living son of Nature, our general mother: not a hollow artifice, and 
mechanism of conventionalities, son of Nothing, brother to Nothing. Honour 
to the strong man, in these ages, who has shaken himself loose of shams, and 
is something. For in the way of being worthy, the first condition, surely, is 
that one be. Let cant cease, at all risks, and at all costs; till cant cease, no- 
thing else can begin. Of human criminals, in these centuries, writes the mo- 
ralist, I find but one unforgivable—the quack.” 


Is this the verdict that a Christian historian should pronounce on 
such a man ?—a man gigantic, it is true, in his powers, but thereby 
only gigantic in his crimes; a slave to the most lawless sensuality 
in himself; a pander to it in others; a writer capable of correcting 
the vile tastes of a depraved people, yet searching the most sacred 
records with the prurient gusto of a carrion bird, to fish out the de- 
licious bits of rottenness and garbage; a violator of almost every tie 
that binds man to man in human society; if not an atheist, at least 
a mocking blasphemer of everything holy; a friend of the people, 
who lived on a pension from the king; an actor on the stage of the 
revolution, whose whole life was histrionic, and whose ruling pas- 
sion was vanity, the twin-sister of Cant; and a man, who, although 
the fate of France hung on the continuance of his life, was so much 
less a patriot than a debauchee, that he chose the fate of Alexander, 
and died the inglorious death of a bacchanal? And yet this is the 
man, who, because he is “ Titanic,” must have some “unuttered mo- 
rality” by which to be judged. Such a morality we hope to be not 
only unuttered, but unutterable; we are content with the morality 
that was uttered amid the solemn voices of Sinai, and confirmed by 
the more solemn tones of Calvary, and of which not a jot or a tittle 
shall ever pass away. . 

Another, and more flagrant instance of this fault, is found in his 
reflections on the September massacres :— 


“To shriek, we say, when certain things are acted, is proper and unavoid- 
able. Nevertheless, articulate speech, and not shrieking, is the faculty of 
man : when speech is not yet possible, let there be, with the shortest delay, at 
least silence. Silence, accordingly, in this forty-fourth year of the business, 
and eighteen hundred and thirty-sixth of an ‘ Era called Christian, as /ucus @ 
non,’ is a thing we recommend and practise. Nay, instead of shrieking more, 
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it were, perhaps, edifying to remark, on the other side, what a singular thing 
Customs (in Latin, Mores) are; and how fitly the Virtue, Vir-tus, Manhood, 
or Worth, that is in a man, is called his Morality, or Customariness. Fell 
Slaughter, one of the most authentic products of the Pit, you would say, once 
give it Customs, becomes War, with Laws of War; and is customary and 
moral enough; and red individuals carry the tools of it girt round their 
haunches, not without an air of pride,—which do thou in nowise blame. 
While, see! so long as it is but dressed in hodden, or russet; and Revolution, 
less frequent than War, has not yet got its Laws of Revolution, but the hod- 
den or russet individuals are Uncustomary. O, shrieking, beloved brother 
blockheads of Mankind, let us close these wide mouths of ours; let us cease 


shrieking, and begin considering.” 


Is this the judgment of impartial history on these horrible scenes ? 
When it is remembered that hundreds of men, women, and children, 
were deliberately, barbarously, needlessly murdered in cold blood, 
without a decent pretext for the cowardly assassination, our whole 
moral nature rises up instinctively in loathing and condemnation. 
A battle-field is a mournful and fearful sight; but yet the noblest 
feelings of human nature may there be displayed. The soldier that 
rushes into the dreadful mélée, to strike home for his cause, risks 
his own life as the test of his sincerity, and may be nerved by a 
lofty love of the right and the true, as well as by that gentle and 
merciful feeling that scorns to inflict an injury on an unarmed and 
helpless foe; and, above all, on a woman ora child. But the cold 
assassin, who, not only without the semblance of law, but without 
either the stimulus or apology of danger, or even of hate, delibe- 
rately murders the unarmed, the inoffensive, and the helpless, 
who are clinging to his knees, and begging for mercy; who insults 
and mutilates the mangled remains of his victims; such a miscreant 
is a wretch, whose unutterable baseness no terms of execration can 
express. Yet precisely such were the actors in those scenes of 
September, which the author, with such unseemly levity, and even 
insinuated apology, attempts to gloze over. The man that can re- 
cord such atrocious cruelty, and for a moment forget its cowardly 
malignity, must have his moral instincts, in this particular case, 
strangely in abeyance. 

We would not, however, be understood as bringing this charge 
against all the representations of crime with which this history, of 
all others, must abound. It is only when the author’s peculiar phi- 
losophy is allowed to warp the dictates of his. better nature, that 
these errors are committed. His record of human madness and crime 
is often made with a pen that seems moistened with tears. And even 
when he relates these horrible and fantastic fooleries, with a sardonic 
mirth, we see a shuddering of sorrow mingled with his peals of 
laughter. We feel that he sometimes laughs at the follies of the 
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ruling nation, that he may not weep; and at other times we are re- 
minded of a kind of remote sympathy, which is well-nigh presump- 
tion in an erring creature, with that most awful of all revelations of 
the Divine Justice, when it is declared, that “ He that sitteth in the 
Heavens shall laugh; the Most High shall have them in derision.” 
It is the scorn of vindicatory justice, not the mirth of heartless folly. 
As a picture we deem this work unrivalled, in the fiery energy of 
its etchings, the deep tone of its colourings, and clear outline of its 
figures, as they seem to start out from the canvass in living distinct- 
ness. Even in the very hurly-burly of its style, rushing, dashing, 
and foaming along, it depicts the hot and maddening scene with 
wonderful fidelity. : 
The “ Lectures on Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in His 
tory,” constitute the only remaining work of our author that claims 
attention. They were delivered in the month of May, 1840, 
before a very select audience, in London, and develop one of Car- 
lyle’s favourite doctrines,—the influence of great men in history. 
They present, we believe, a very fair specimen of his ordinary styie 
in conversation, which, it is but fair to say, is very extraordinary. 
He first describes the great man, or hero, as Divinity. Defining 
worship (incorrectly, we think) as admiration without limit, he sees 
in Paganism but the early wonder of the young world, opening its 
eyes on the vast and beautiful around it; while “Canopus, shining 
down over the desert, with its blue, diamond brightness, pierced 
into the heart of the wild Ishmaelitish man, whom it was guiding 
through the solitary waste.” He gazes back so lovingly on Odin, 
and the fantastic myths of the Scandinavian religion, that one 
would think he almost regretted that his lot had not been cast in 
these shadowy centuries, and on that “waste, chaotic battle-field of 
Frost and Fire,” where these old Norse legends hang like the Aurora 
Borealis of the Past. He next marks the hero as Prophet, taking 
Mahomet as his instance; and as he does battle so earnestly for this 
“deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his beaming black eyes, 
and open, silent, great soul; a rough, self-helping son of the wilder- 
ness ; not pretending to be what he is not; in cloak and shoes of his 
own clouting ; teaching, in his own way, Annihilation of Self;” we — 
are ready to hear him conclude with the shout, “ Allah Akbar—there 
is one God, and Mahomet is his Prophet.” We certainly never 
expect to see a better apology for Islamism, from a head that wears 
a turban. He then contemplates the hero as Poet, in Dante, “deep, 
fierce as the central fire of the world ;—embodying, musically, the 
Religion of the Middle Ages, the Religion of Modern Europe, its 
Inner life :” and Shakspeare, “wide, placid, far-seeing, as the sun, 
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.the upper light of the world ;—embodying for us the Outer Life of 
-our Europe, as developed then, its chivalries, courtesies, humours, 
ambitions, what practical way of thinking, acting, looking at the 
world, men then had.” His hero as Priest, (by an extension of the 
term, for which neither of his heroes would be specially grateful,) 
are, Luther, “a true Great Man; great, not as a hewn obelisk, but 
as an Alpme Mountain ;—unsubduable granite, piercing far and wide 
into the Heavens ;—yet in the clefts of it fountains, green, beautiful 
valleys with flowers ;” and John Knox, whose stern and lofty career 
he traces with a deep and loving sympathy. His heroes as men of 
letters are, the rugged, amorphous Johnson; the inspired madman, 
Rousseau; and the peasant, Burns. His hero as King, he finds in 
Cromwell, of whom he has given so characteristic a memorial; and 
in Napoleon, of whom we have a similar mausoleum, as the fitting 
sequel to the “ French Revolution.” 

It was objected to Cudworth’s Intellectual System, that it stated 
the arguments in favour of Atheism so much more strongly than the 
refutations of them, that the book caused more skepticism than it 
cured. The same objection might be made to much of the discus- 
‘sion in this volume. The author so completely identifies himself 
-with his hero, as to lose his own identity, and earnestly defends that 
which, in his next hero, perhaps, he as earnestly condemns. 

Another objection to the work is, that, like some of his other wri- 
tings, it confounds moral distinctions. No matter what a man’s 
‘character may be, in other respects; what may be his motives, or 
the object to which his efforts are directed; if he be a man of 
force, earnestness, and sincerity, he is a hero, and, as such, kindles 
our author’s admiration. Saul, exceedingly mad against the 
Church, deeming that he does God service, is, by this standard, 
as much to be admired and reverenced as Paul, the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Objective truth is to Carlyle less worthy than 
subjective truth, or sincerity; and rectitude of purpose a less noble 
thing than energy of will. He seems to be totally oblivious of the 
fact, that a man may be mighty only in wickedness; and have ear- 
nestness and energy only in advancing an error; and that there is 
a revealed and unerring standard of character and conduct, which 
does not teach that cant and insincerity are the deepest crimes, and 
earnestness, energy, and sincerity, the highest virtues; but which 
declares that the first and great commandment of the Law is, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ;” and that the second 
is like unto it, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;” and that 
instead of hero-worship, its command is, “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
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Having thus briefly glanced at Mr. Carlyle’s works, we are pre- 
pared to form a judgment concerning his opinions, claims, and influ- 
ence as an author. 

His philosophical opinions. constitute the staple of his works. 
Whether they exist in a connected system in his own mind, we 
know not; at least, they are not found developed in that form in his 
writings. They appear as isolated sentiments, drawn mainly from 
the idealistic school of Germany; but, continually showing them- 
selves in various forms and applications in his books, they may all be 
reduced to two distinct elements, viz.: the idea of man’s individual 
self, and the idea of the Eternal and Divine,—the true idea of God. 
Or, to adopt the technical language of the Schools, the elements of 
his philosophy are, the Me and the Absolute. These two conceptions, 
he thinks, have been lost sight of, in their true relations, by the ope- 
ration of the sensationalism of Locke, the expediency of Paley, and 
the utilitarianism of Bentham; and his object is to restore them, in 
their true relations, to the consciousness of the age. Regarding the 
external world as simply a world of phenomena, not having any abgo- 
lute, independent reality, but simply a revelation of the Infinite to 
man, which man conceives under the forms of Time and Space; he 
regards these phenomena as simply the vesture assumed by the 
Unseen and Spiritual, that it may become visible to the finite; and 
hence his philosophy of clothes. Human history, human institu- 
tions, and human opinions, are the outward forms that have been 
assumed by the development of the Infinite in man, and are of no 
significance or value, unless they are informed by both these ele- 
ments, the human and the Divine. Believing that the subjective 
element, the sense of a man’s individual responsibility, agency, and 
power, was dying out of society; and that, instead of these springs 
of action, there was a growing reliance on outward arrangements, 
associations, and symbols ; that the man was becoming swallowed up 
in the mass ; the individual conscience in the voice of public opinion ; 
he strives to awaken this element, not on grounds of expediency, 
but because of each man’s relation to the Unseen and Eternal. 
Hence his doctrines of the sacredness of work; the importance of 
sincerity and earnestness; the awful solemnity of each man’s posi- 


tion between two Eternities; and the unspeakable significance of © 


Life. 

The second element,—the idea of God, as the Absolute, Infinite, 
and Eternal,—he thinks but imperfectly apprehended. He applies 
it to religion, in his philosophy concerning miracles, inspiration, 
&c., precisely as he does to the external world, and to all human 
institutions, He annihilates nature, in the ordinary sense of the 
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term, as something separate from both God and man, and standing 
between them; and plants religion, morals, and politics, directly on 
the Unseen and Eternal. Hence his scornful denunciation of “the 
gospel according to Jeremy Bentham,” and the whole theory of ex- 
pediency ; and hence, also, his invectives against the ordinary prin- 
ciples that govern politics and legislation. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace the application of these two 
elements in detail, as we believe they exist in our author’s mind, and ° 
are variously developed in his works. But they are the two ele- 
ments that constitute the primary formations of his mind; and, like 
those of the earth, they have been born and consolidated in fire; and, 
like the enduring granite, are found lying below the deepest depths, 
and jutting out at the summit of the loftiest heights of his intel- 
lectual and moral nature. 

For the same reason, we cannot discuss the scientific truth of 
these opinions, as they are held and taught by him, or express the 
grounds on which we dissent. But, whilst we differ from him, we 
believe that there was a great evil in the philosophy, politics, litera- 
ture, and religion of the age, against which such a protest was 
needed. The objective, “the things that are seen,” or, in the Scrip- 
ture sense, “the world,” had obtained an undue predominance, pro- 
ducing a shallow philosophy, a truckling morality, and a godless 
literature ; and there was needed a strong and manly voice to assert 
the rights of man’s eternal nature, and God’s eternal law; and to 
show the full significance of those pregnant words of the Apostle, 
1 Cor. vii, 31, last clause: “Tlapdéyec yap TO oyna tov Kéopov 
tovrov. We do not believe that Mr. Carlyle has told us either the 
' whole truth, or nothing but the truth, on this subject; but we do be- 
lieve that he fully comprehends the error in view; and his powerful, 
and even extravagant, utterance of some neglected truths will have 
a most salutary effect. 

There are, however, some theories in his works, from which we 
feel bound to enter our most emphatic dissent. The first of these 
is, his doctrine of hero-worship. In the various forms in which he 
repeats this doctrine, he seems to hold, that every earnest and heroic 
man is the highest possible revelation of God, and, as such, is to be 
regarded with the feelings of reverence which we are bound to enter- 
tain toward God; or, in the language of the Schools, “the Absolute” 
comes to its highest conscious development in “the Me,” and chal- 
lenges our worship. ,We cannot draw any other meaning from such 
language as the following: “The one use of all religion is to keep 
our Inner Light Shining.” “All religion is to remind us of the 
quite infinite difference between a Good man and a Bad; to bid us 
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love infinitely the one, and avoid infinitely the other.” “All reli- 
gion issues in due Practical Hero-worship.” “He that has a soul 
unasphyxied, will never want a religion.” ‘“ Who knows how to re- 
verence the Body of a man? It is the most reverend phenomenon 
under this sun. For the Highest God dwells visible in that mystic, 
unfathomable Visibility which calls itself ‘I’ on the earth. ‘Bend- 
ing before men,’ says Novalis, ‘is a reverence done to this Revela- 
tion in the Flesh. We touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a 
human Body.’” “I find Grand Lamaism itself to have a kind of 
truth in it. They have their belief, these poor Thibet people, that 
Providence sends down always an Incarnation of Himself into every 
generation. At bottom, belief that there is a Greatest Man; that 
he is discoverable; that, once discovered, we ought to treat him with 
an obedience that knows no bounds! This is the truth of Grand 
Lamaism, the error lies in ‘the discoverability.”” “Worship of a 
Hero is transcendent admiration of a Great Man. I say great men 
are still admirable; I say there is, at bottom, nothing else admira- 
ble. No nobler feeling than this. Religion, I find to stand upon it. 
Hero-worship, is not that the germ of Christianity itself?” “We 
love, venerate, and bow down submissive before great men; nay, 
can we honestly bow down to anything else?” “No fact that ever 
dwelt honestly as true in the heart of man, but was an honest in- 
sight into God’s truth on man’s part.” ‘“ Hero-worship, we repre- 
sent as the basis of all possible good, religious or social, for man- 
kind.” é 
What does all this mean? Is it simply that we must admire and 
revere a great and good man when we see him? If so, it is a very 
circuitous and puzzling way of saying what no one will dispute. It 
were an insult to the author’s understanding to suppose that this 
is his whole meaning. He evidently holds that the religious facul- 
ties of our nature find their legitimate and only employment in con- 
templating a great and heroic fellow-man; and that the feeling of a 
good Mussulman toward Mahomet, and of Boswell toward Johnson, 
is legitimate worship, the religious reverence of the soul for the 
Most High. The great man. is, to smaller men, the symbol, the 
vicar of God, the incarnation of the Divine, to which they are bound 
to render homage and implicit obedience. And also, that this is the 
only and sufficient agency by which the world is to be regenerated. 
Against this doctrine, in the name of our fallen nature, and in the 
name of the only living and true God, we enter our solemn protest, 
and denounce it as at once untrue and unholy; degrading to God, 
and dangerous to man. It is at variance with the cardinal fact of 


human history and human consciousness, that man is a fallen and 
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depraved being. It is at variance with all the teachings of the 
Bible concerning worship, and the different regard we must pay, not 
only in degree, but in kind, to God and man. It is at variance with 
all the divinely appointed means for the regeneration of the human 
heart, and the human race, and a dishonour to the work of the Eter- 
nal Spirit. If we must worship something besides the Triune God, 
better, with Thomas Taylor, return to the sublime dreamings of Pa- 
ganism, than find our Deity among the Mahomets, the Rousseaus, 
and the Napoleons of our condemned and sinful race. Whilst, then, 
we believe that, in the mind of our author, this doctrine is associated 
with a deep reverence for God and his Word, owing to his peculiar 
philosophy, yet we believe, in itself, it is utterly subversive of all 
real homage or reverence toward either. 

We have the same objection to his language on the general sub- 
ject of religion. Take, for example, the following: “Work is 
worship. He that understands this well, understands the Prophecy 
of the whole Future; the last Evangel, which has included all others. 
Its Cathedral, the Dome of Immensiiy; its Altar, the Star-throne of 
the Eternal; its Litany and Psalmody, the noble acts of the valiant 
of the Sons of Men.” “A sacred religion does live in the heart of 
that strange froth-ocean, not wholly froth, which we call Literature.” 
“ Rituals, Liturgies, Credos, Sinai Thunder; I know more or less 
the history of these,—the rise, progress, decline and fall of these. 
Can Thunder from all the thirty-two azimuths, repeated daily, for 
centuries of years, make God’s laws more godlike to me? Brother, 
no. Perhaps I am grown to be a man now, and do not need the 
thunder and terror any longer. Perhaps I am above being fright- 
ened; perhaps it is not Fear, but Reverence alone, that shall now 
lead me.” 

This is either saying too little, or a great deal too much. If this 
language, and similar expressions elsewhere, are to be taken meta- 
phorically, they are criminally strong, and calculated to mislead. If 
they are not, but meant in their literal sense, they are at once false 
and foolish; destructive of all difference between truth and false- 
hood; sweeping away, at one blow, not only the Church, but Chris- 
tianity itself, in all its distinctive peculiarities; obliterating the au- 
thority of Scripture; and throwing a mist of vague uncertainty over 
the whole subject of religion, from whose curling wreaths every 
man’s fancy may create its own particular object of reverence. Did . 
this language come from an avowed skeptic, it would be hooted as 
ridiculous, or condemned as dangerous. But coming from one who 
has so much genuine religious emotion as Carlyle, it is doubly 
perilous; for many will ape the contortions of the Sybil, who lack 
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the inspiration ; and, in rendering this worship of work, will perform 
the works of darkness, carnality, and ruin. Our salvation is not by 
work, but by the grace of God; “and if by grace, then it is no more 
of works ; otherwise grace is no more grace.” The gospel that Paul 
preached, and the gospel that Carlyle preaches, are certainly differ- 
ent; and it is Paul himself who has said, that if even an angel from’ 
heaven preach another gospel, he should be accursed. Mr. Carlyle 
might, we apprehend, adopt the language of Festus :-— 


His Religious Opinions. 235: 


“J am an Omnist, and believe in all 
Religions,—fragments of our golden world 
Yet to be relit in its place in Heaven— 

For all are relatively true or false, 

As evidence and earnest of the heart, 

To those who practise, or have faith in them. 
The absolutely true religion is 

In Heaven only, yea, in Deity.” 


This presents the precise point at which we are at issue with Mr. 
Carlyle, and a large class of modern thinkers; that the truth of 
Christianity is relative, rather than absolute ; subjective, rather than 
objective; and that it differs from other forms of religious belief 
only in the possession of purer and better agencies for the accom-. 
plishment of this work. This opens a question on which we cannot 
touch at present, but which we hope to be able to discuss at length 
on some future occasion. We must, therefore, content ourselves. 
with recording our dissent from this entire mode of thinking, as 
dangerous, because of the fragments of truth it contains, and perni- 
cious, because of the serious error it involves; and our belief that. 
its combination of half-truths and whole falsehoods, in weak and 
wicked minds, will constitute the most formidable development of 
unbelief with which the Church must contend. 3 , 

His doctrine concerning miracles we apprehend to be, that there 
is either nothing like miracles, or nothing but miracles, according to 
the definition you adopt. Believing all exhibitions of power in the 
world of phenomena to be the manifestation of the Infinite Force, 
he regards all its exhibitions as precisely of the same nature and 
significance. If, then, you regard a miracle as a new sequence in 


the world of appearances, he denies the possibility of its occur- - 


rence; if you regard it as a sequence of the same nature, as to its 
antecedent, with every other manifestation of power, it possesses no 
more value. In any case, he sees no necessary connexion between 


the occurrence of such an exhibition, and the truth of any doctrme 


announced. 
We will not charge our author with Pantheism, although we doubt’ 
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whether he holds the personality of Jehovah in the same terms with 
ourselves. But a very little reflection will show, that this view of 
miracles is only true on the Pantheistic hypothesis. We might 
concede his explanation of the nature of all power, and yet it would 
not follow, that an unusual manifestation of that power could not 
attest a divine commission to teach; unless all its manifestations 
were the developments of an impersonal unconscious Spirit, which 
reached its consciousness and personality only in that of man. It 
is undeniable that, to the popular mind the conviction is clear, that 
the man who attests his claim to teach, by exerting an authority 
plainly superhuman, is worthy of credence; for the Power that con- 
trols these exercises, if it be a conscious person, would not endorse 
the credentials of an impostor. It is also undeniable, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ did rest his Divine legation to teach precisely on this 
ground. We have not room to do more than refer to a few pas- 
sages: Matt. ix, 5, 6; x, 7, 8; xi, 4, 5, 20; xii, 28; Acts ii, 22; &c. 
The weakening of this proof in any mind, we regard as very much 
to be deprecated. 

We have the same objection to his doctrine concerning the Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures. To us it amounts to a mere sliding-scale 
of authority, that varies with every man’s views of truth and false- 
hood. When we ask, in what sense the writings of Paul possess an 
authority to control our faith or practice, which is not possessed by 
those of Goethe, we have no satisfactory reply. Indeed, he speaks 
in far higher terms of the latter than he ever does of the former. In 
this theory we find no clear, firm ground on which the mass of man- 
kind may repose; no rule of belief and action, which can be grasped 
by those who need it most. We are at sea, with a thousand islands 
of cloud and mist floating around us, and we know not whither to 
steer. The human soul craves a Thus saith THE LorD, and not a 
Thus saith the gospel of Goethe. In such minds and hearts as those 
of Carlyle, Coleridge, and others of similar stamp, the error may be 
neutralized ; but in the mass of mankind, the practical result of this 
theory will be infidelity, impiety, and confusion. _ 


We have another objection to these writings. It is their vehe- 


ment and savage invective against every existing institution, poli- 
tical and religious. This seems to be a sort of monomania with 


the gifted author. Men have become to him mere valets; for-. 
mulas; grinning masks; sham heroes; stuffed clothes-suits; Dead. 


Sea apes; Dilettantes; Flunkeys; Inanities; walking and talking 


after their brains are all out, and their souls have become mere succe-. * 


danea for salt. All religion has died out, leaving mere empty mum- 
meries; calabash prayings; gospel‘of Mammonism ; windmill wor- 
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ship and cant. All nobleness, in word and act, has become extinct; 
and in its place there is nothing but laissez-faire; greatest amount 
of happiness ; catch as catch can; and sauve qui peut. This strain 
of arrogant, contemptuous denunciation, runs through all our au- 
thor’s works, in some cases breaking out into a perfect frenzy. 

We do not regard our age as at all perfect, but we do deem this 
strain of wholesale invective as nothing more or less than commit- 
ting false witness against our neighbour. It is preposterous, and, we 
had almost said, slanderous, for any poor, fallible mortal to sit in 
judgment on the sincerity and rectitude of several hundred millions 
of his fellow-men, whom he has never seen, and condemn them en 
masse. Whatever defects may exist in the Church and the world, we 
challenge any man to exhibit an age in the world’s history, when 
there were fewer defects to blame, and more facts for which to be 
grateful to God, than the age in which we live. The laudator tem- 
poris acti is an ancient character; but one whose querulous ques- 
tion, Wherefore “the former days were better than these?” receives 
only the cutting reply, ‘‘ Thou inquirest not wisely concerning this.” 

With all our profound respect for Mr. Carlyle, we cannot, in read- 
ing the cynical flings he makes at his contemporaries, avoid being 
irresistibly reminded of the lugubrious exclamation of honest Jack 
Falstaff: “ There live not three good men unhanged in England, and 
one of them is fat and grows old. A bad world, I say.” 

To those who are ignorant of the course of thought in many por- 
tions of the Christian world, within the last twenty-five years, it 
may excite some surprise, that, after the developments we have 
made, we are prepared to render the judgment which we are about 
to record. But those who know the history of religious opinion and 
philosophical speculation during that time, will not wonder when we 
say, that, although we condemn some of Carlyle’s opinions, as false 
and dangerous, yet we hope that he still holds the essential truths of 
Christianity in his head, and rests upon them in his heart; and that, 
although his faith is mingled with vague and dreamy speculations, 
drawn from Pantheism, Heathenism, Mohammedanism, and German 
Rationalism, yet at heart he reposes on a Divine Saviour, a Sancti- — 
fying Spirit, and a revealed Word. He is the connecting link be- 
tween the old-fashioned faith and the new-fashioned skepticism; or, 
to alter the figure, whilst the foundation of his belief rests on the 
Rock of Ages, the summit of it is lost in the cloudy region of Ger- 
man metaphysics. 

When we come to consider his claims in a literary point of view, 
our decision is somewhat forestalled by the verdict of public opi- 
nion. It is too late to attempt to assign him a position among the 
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lights of the age; for he has already taken his position, and holds it 
by aright of tenure which will not be successfully disputed. He 
-is universally recognized as one of the fixed stars in the galaxy of 
English literature. His position has been assumed under the com- 
bined action of a strong English mind, and the powerful impulse of 
German thinking. The resultant of these forces has been an orbit 
somewhat eccentric and cometary, but brilliant and vast. He never 
can become a popular writer; but, within a small circle, he must 
always be a powerful one. This power does not arise from any 
force of logic in his writings, for he rarely reasons, but from the 
sudden, self-luminous flashings of truth that he emits. He ejects 
the truth in some oracular utterance, which if you understand and 
receive, it is well; but if not, he is utterly indifferent; the loss lies 
with yourself, and not with him. Like the Sybil to Tarquin, there 
is but one offer of the oracles; their refusal is their total loss,—he 
flings them into the fire. Genius he has not so much.astalent. He 
loves a great man more than he loves a great truth, and hence the 
biographical cast of his writings. He is not properly an original 
thinker, in the sense in which we apply that term to Foster, or 
Coleridge; although he is an original writer. There are few im- 
portant thoughts in his works that may not be found elsewhere; 
whilst there are many expressions of thought that are entirely pecu- 
liar to himself. But we do not regard his merit as, on this.account, 
the less conspicuous. The cunning workman; who fashions the 
massive ingots into forms of beauty and of use, is surely not less to 
be valued than the miner, who delves out the ore from the bowels 
of the earth. ‘The work of Mr. Carlyle may be expressed in a sin- 
gle word ; he is the interpreter of the idealistic philosophy of Ger- 
many to the English mind; moulded and petrified, as it has been, in 
the intellectual forms of Bacon, Locke, Paley, and Bentham. 

When we come to the question of style, we feel not unlike the 
‘judges of Ho-Ti, in Elia’s “ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” who had 
tasted “the crackling ;” though we hope to avoid the malfeasance of 
these erudite men of the robe. We feel the fascination and power 
of this style, and hang over its fitful coruscations with delight, but 
still must pronounce upon it a sentence of the severest condemnation. 
‘Weare not purists, nor disposed to condemn a man who has not 
the stately dulness of Addison, or the polished inanity of Blair; and 
we believe the attempt to fix a Procrustean bed of style, that some 
seem disposed to make, is as foolish as it will be vain. But it is 
for this very reason, in part, that we object to Mr. Carlyle’s attempt 
to sew this German patch-work on his English style. That it is 


natural to him, in a certain sense, we believe, just as it is natural to 
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some men to stutter; but that any man, were it even Charles Lamb, 
whose wit it so often heightened, has a right to establish stuttering 
as an authorized style of speech, we utterly deny. That this style 
is not unavoidable, is proved by the pure, idiomatic English in which 
some of his earlier essays are written, portions of which are among the 
finest specimens of strong, clear Saxon, that the language affords. 
The style is evidently cultivated for its own sake, and is more 
strongly marked in every successive work. 

We object to it, because no man has a right thus to adulterate his 
country’s language, any more than his country’s coin. The same 
reasons that require the observance of uniform principles in the one 
case exist in the other. . Were this license granted to every writer, 
the language, in a few years, would become a chaos of unintelligible 
barbarisms, and the writings of one generation be in a dead lan- 
guage to the next. Such are the laws of the republic of letters; and 
we know of no decree, ‘“‘ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat,” that 
has been, or ought to be, enacted in this particular case. 

We object to it again, because of the narrow sphere of influence 
to which it reduces his power. There are thousands of minds, 
whom his earnest spirit ought to reach and move, but cannot, owing 
to the quaint, obscure, and unintelligible form in which his burning 
thoughts are placed. The man who has the clear and glowing light 
that he possesses, has no right to put it into a lantern of stained and 
darkened glass; where one half of those who ought to enjoy its 
guiding rays, are misled by the fantastic figures of the medium 
of transmission; and the other half do not perceive them at all. 
There is no pure and truthful man of our age, whose writings have 
been more perverted to evil by skepticism and worldliness, than his; 
for the very reason that there are no writings more capable of mis- 
conception and misconstruction, owing to their abrupt and oracular 
style. We say, then, not only as a question of literature, but also 
of morals, “To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin.” 

We object, also, because the German mode of thought and expres- 
sion is totally foreign to all our habits of mind, and neither can nor 
ought to be fastened upon them. There is a style of thinking, 
speaking, and acting, that is peculiar to each nation—the outgrowth 
of its history and institutions, and inalienably its own. The pig- 
tail, shaven crown, solemn genuflexions, and tactual salutations of 
noses, foreheads, and hands, practised by the Celestials, may be very 
interesting and imposing to the sons of the Flowery Land; but they 
would have a very farcical effect, if transferred to the streets of New- 
York, or the salons of Paris. So there are many things, that are 
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charming simplicity and exquisite wit to a German mind, that to 
an English taste are the sheerest drivelling and twattle. <A single 
instance of this, among many others, must suffice to illustrate the 
objection. A witness in Lord Thurtell’s trial, being asked what he 
meant by a man’s being respectable, answered, that he kept a gig. 
This might do very well as an after-dinner joke; but Mr. Carlyle 
seizes it, and, in the form of gigmanity, gigness, gig-respectability, 
etc., drives this unfortunate gig through all his writings. There is 
not a work he has written, but in which, at some unexpected corner, 
you are met by this ubiquitous gig. This wearing of an epithet, or 
an illustration, to the very bones, is a puerility unworthy a mind so 
fertile as our author’s, and yet it is one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of his style. 

Our final judgment on his influence may be gathered from what 
we have already said. That he is one of the most earnest, reverent, 
and pure-hearted men of our times; one of the most finished scho- 
lars, especially in modern literature; one of the most powerful and 
effective writers in the circle where he acts, is beyond all question. 
That he has done philosophy a service, by translating its formulas 
into, the acts of common life; and religion a service, by his manly 
avowal of religious emotion, and his scathing rebukes of irreligion 
and worldliness, is also gratefully acknowledged. But that he has 
serious error mingled with precious truth; and that he often states 
the truth, so that to many minds it has all the effect of error; is equally 
unquestionable. And that the fantastical and owtre garb in which 
he often chooses to array his thoughts, has led many to mistake a 
hero for a harlequin, and the profoundest wisdom for the wildest 
nonsense, must also be mournfully admitted. But, balancing all 
these conflicting claims, and looking not only at his present, but his 
future influence, there are few prominent characters of our day, on 
whom as men, as writers, or as thinkers, we dwell with a fonder de- 
light ; and few, for whose life and writings, with all their cross-lights 
of half truth and error, we feel more grateful to God, than for those 
of Thomas Carlyle. 
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Art. V.—SPIRITUAL HEROES. 


Spiritual Heroes; or, Sketches of the Puritans, their Character and Times. By JonN 
SroucuTon. New-York: M.W. Dopp. 1848. 


Mr. Dopp has done the Church, more especially the younger disci- 
ples, a good service by his very neat republication of this volume. 
It is a series of sketches of character and incident in the annals of 
the Puritans, painted by a faithful hand, and with life-like interest. 
The materials have been taken, in part, from standard historical 
authorities, and partly from rare and curious tracts, from unpublished 
documents, and local tradition; and the whole relates to a period in 
the history of the Church, to which justice has not been done by the 
pen of the historian. The Puritans} traduced, vilified, persecuted, 
many of them martyred; and, after death, their names stigmatized 
by writers who credited the vilest calumny, and apparently gloried 
in spreading it upon the historic page. The Puritans! slowly even 
yet emerying from the clouds in which their characters were enve- 
loped; we are thankful for this instalment, and hail it as another 
assurance that the debt of justice will yet befully paid. For though, 
as Cowper indignantly has it,— 
“ Their ashes flew, 
No marble tells us whither; with their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 


And history, so warm on other themes, 
Is cold on this ;” 
yet, 
“Their dust and ruins that remain 
Are precious in our eyes; 
Those ruins shall be built again, 
And all that dust shall rise.” 


The first place among his “Spiritual Heroes” is given by our 


author to what he calls “the Islington Congregation.” This was 
composed of some two hundred persons, mostly in humble circum- 
stances; apprentices, small tradesmen, mechanics with their wives 


and daughters—despised among men, but God’s true nobility. They. 


were wont to worship in secret places ; and Foxe relates some remark- 
able instances of their hair-breadth escapes from the hands of their 
persecutors. In the midst of their worship, on May-day, A. D. 1558, 
in an open field near Islington, they were broken in upon by a body 
of armed men, by whom they were taken before a justice, and twenty- 
two of them—the leaders of the little band—were sent to Newgate. 
Two of them died there; and of the remaining twenty, thirteen were 
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burned at the stake, and seven escaped with cruel scourging. The 
charges against them were, that they had neglected the Mass; that 
they denounced religious services in the Latin language; and had 
gone into the fields, in time of divine service, to read the word of God 
in their native tongue. They pleaded guilty to these charges, and, 
refusing to recant, were delivered over to the civil magistracy for 
execution. The hero of this little band was Roger Holland, a mer- 
chant tailor; who, on his examination, proved himself more than a 
match for the crafty Bonner. He admitted that, out of the Church, 
there is no salvation; but, to the confusion of his judges, he gave his 
own definition of the word Church. “ Its antiquity,” said he, “is not 
from Pope Nicholas or Pope Joan; but is from the beginning, even 
from the time that God said to Adam that the seed of the woman 
should break the serpent’s head, and so to faithful Noah, and all the 
holy fathers that were from thé beginning.” He boldly denounced 
the Mass, as not being four hundred years old; and as to the worship- 
ping of God in a foreign language, he referred his hearers to Paul’s 
declaration that, in the Church, he had rather speak five words intel- 
ligibly to his hearers, than ten thousand in an unknown tongue. On 
the question of the real presence in the sacrament, Holland answered : 
“Your lordship saith, ‘The same body which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, which was crucified upon the cross, which rose again the third 
day;’ but you leave out, ‘which ascended into heaven;’ and the 
Scripture saith, ‘He shall there remain until he come to judge the 
quick and the dead.’ Then he is not contained under the forms of 
bread and wine.” Turning then to his kinsmen and friends, who 
were present, he avouched his faith in the atoning blood of Christ, 
and called them to bear witness to his declaration that, as to the Mass, 
Transubstantiation, and the worshipping of the Sacrament, they were 
mere impiety and horrible idolatry. Then says our author :— 
“When he had witnessed this good confession, the doom of the faithful mar- 
tyr was sealed, and he, together with his six companions, was adjudged to death. 
e 27th of June was fixed for their execution. That morning crowds might 
be seen gathering in Smithfield, to gaze on a spectacle with which many of 
them had become familiar. In an open space, in the midst of that old enclo- 
sure, stood the murderous pile, with a due supply of fagots, surrounded by 
barriers and officers to keep off the concourse of the people. . . . Some officers 
of the Queen pass through the crowds, and, close to the stake, repeat a procla- 
mation, forbidding any of the people, under pain of imprisonment, to speak a 
word to the forthcoming martyrs. A band of serious persons yonder, standing 
close together, listen to those words with deep emotion, as men who have come 
to sympathize with the sufferers, and are resolved that the expression of their 
sympathy shall not be enchained by this merciless edict. Prominently among 
them stands Master Bentham, their loved and honoured pastor—for they are 
no other than members of ‘the congregation,’ met to see their brethren die— 
to cheer them by their prayers, and to be themselves strengthened by examples 
of constancy.” 
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The preparations of the bloody scene being made, the proclamation 
forbidding all sympathy with the sufferers is againread. A deep and 
awful silence prevails; but only for a few moments. Now the deep- 
toned voice of the mild but heroic Bentham is heard to the remotest 
bounds of the vast assembly: “God strengthen them! Almighty 
God, for Christ’s sake, strengthen them !” 

“The Queen’s proclamation avails not: a murmur, deep, solemn, sublime, 
like the sound of many waters, rolls along the multitude, echoing, Amen, Amen, 
Amen! to the pastor’s prayer. The officers were astounded and abashed, and 
the martyrs gathered strength. They lifted up their eyes to heaven as Roger 
Holland prayed, ‘ Lord, I most humbly thank thy majesty that thou hast called 
me from this state of death unto the light of thy heavenly word, and now into 
the fellowship of thy saints, that I may sing and say, Holy, holy, holy Lord 


God of Hosts. Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit. Lord, bless these 
thy people, and save them from idolatry.’ ” 


These were the last who suffered at Smithfield. The days of 
Popish ascendency were drawing to a close; and in a few months, 
namely, on the 17th of November, 1558, the Bloody Mary was suc- 
ceeded by Elizabeth. With great enthusiasm did the Protestants 
hail her accession to the throne; but her first acts left it doubtful 
which side of the great controversy she would espouse. At the first 
Parliament after her accession, however, the power of the Pope was 
abrogated in England, the Queen was constituted supreme governor 
in all ecclesiastical matters, with power to suppress heresy; and an 
act of uniformity in religious worship was passed. This act pre- 
scribed the celebration of the Romish festivals, a pompous ritual, and 
other relics of the Papal superstition. Her Majesty looked with 
complacency on images, crucifixes, and lighted tapers; and they who 
were conscientiously opposed to such mummery—the Puritans, as 
they were contemptuously called—soon found that-they had, in real- 
ity, gained little by the death of Mary. Nor were these men, as is 
even now sometimes asserted, a few ignorant fanatics. They were 
the bone and sinew of Protestantism. Several of the Bishops, 
Jewell among the rest, “lamented the continuance of the scenic 
apparatus of worship, as if the Christian religion could not exist 
without something tawdry ;” but the royal Charioteer of the Church, 
as she has been called, held them in with a strong curb, and was as 
zealous for “things tawdry” as her predecessor had been for the 
Mass and the doctrine of the real presence. ‘Then began in Eng- 
land,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “the persecution of Protestants 
by their fellow-dissenters from the Church of Rome,” and on. the 
gibbets of Elizabeth were executed many, of whom the world was not 
worthy, who dared to die for conscience’ sake. Eloquently on this 
point does our author write :— ) 
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“ Such were the men who had to drink so deeply of the cup of suffering, and 
whose unrighteous fate has left such a dark cloud over the so-called ‘ golden 
days of good Queen Bess.’ The imagination of our youth has often been dazzled 
with the story of her fame abroad and her power at home. We have followed, 
with a kind of boyish glee, her brilliant progresses from town to town, and 
from hall to hall; we have witnessed, a? merry hearts, the gorgeous proces- 
sions, the quaint pageants, the profuse entertainments, and the picturesque 
scenes at Kenilworth and elsewhere; but a larger acquaintance with her his- 
tory has since thrown far different associations around the name of the Virgin 
Queen, and revealed to us many a noble-minded man, and ornament of her 
realm, arraigned before the High Court of Commission, and dragged to prison, 
because his conscience was not so supple as to bend under every touch of her 
ecclesiastical supremacy. We can never forget that Elizabeth was a perse- 
eutor. The recollection haunts every brilliant scene in the annals of her 
reign, and throws its shadow over her most golden days. But the moral glory 
that encircles the sufferers for conscience’ sake is as bright, as the disgrace 
which covers the oppressor is dark. The stern moral grandeur of the Pun- 
tans illuminates the sixteenth century with a solemn light which excites awe, 
while it inspires admiration.” 


One Sunday morning, fifty-six of these Nonconformists, who had 


met for religious worship where it might be conducted with simpli- , 


city, and without the external trappings of Popery, were arrested, and 
sent in couples to the jails in London, where others had already pre- 
ceded them, and multitudes followed after. Some were confined thus 
for years, laden with heavy irons, beaten with cudgels, dying of the 
pestilence; and among them aged men, widows, and young maidens. 
Two, Barrame and Greenwood, were brought forth, and doomed to 
die as examples; and with the refinement of barbarity, having been 
twice reprieved under the gallows, were hung at Tyburn. After their 
execution, the Queen asked Dr. Reynolds what he thought of those 
two men. He hesitated to answer; but she charged him, on his 
allegiance, to speak. He replied that he was persuaded, if they had 
lived, they would have been two as worthy instruments for the Church 
of God as have been raised up in this age. Whereupon, it is said, 
Elizabeth sighed ; and a keener pang must have been hers, when, in 
answer to an inquiry as to what end they made, she was told, “A 
very godly end, and prayed for your Majesty and the State.” 
Another heroic victim, a man of great learning, and of popular 
talents, JoHN PENRY, was charged with sedition, apprehended, and 
cast into prison, whence he issued a most affecting epistle “to the 
distressed faithful congregation of Christ in London, and all the 
members thereof, whether in bonds or at liberty.” He declares 
therein his readiness to die, and that even if he might live on earth 
to the days of Methuselah, twice told, and that in no less comfort 
than Peter, James, and John were in the mount, and, after this life, 
might be sure of the kingdom of heaven, that yet, to gain all this, he 
durst not swerve from his former testimony. He then commends 
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to their care his “poor and desolate widow” and his “friendless 
orphans ;” and bids them an affectionate farewell. He was informed, 
at dinner, that he must die before night, and, ere sunset, was hung 
like a felon. And why should not, asks our author,— 


“Why should not Penry and his martyred compeers be put into the same 
list with our Latimers and our Cyprians? What matters 1t whether the suf- 
ferer died on the gallows, or at the stake, or under the headsman’s sword ? 
And is it enough to divorce their names, that one died for the truth of his 
religion, in opposition to the falsehoods of Paganism; another for the reason- 


ableness of his religion, in opposition to the absurd mysteries of Popery; and 


a third for the spirituality of his religion, in opposition to the formalism and 
secularity of the age? I believe all these onioaeies have long since clasped 
hands before the throne of God. With kindred feelings I first stand and gaze 
on the field near Carthage, where, amid a vast concourse of people, the Afri- 
can Bishop bows his head and dies. I then visit the spot in Oxford, where 
the Protestant prelates suffered amid the taunts of their enemies and the sym- 
pathy of their at Cranmer, from his prison window, watching them 
to the stake. And, finally, I walk through St. George’s-in-the-fields, to gaze 
on the Nonconformist martyrs, as they reach Tyburn; and in these and such 
like men, I recognize true Spiritual Heroes, supported in their conflict by the 
Saviour’s presence, and exhibiting the noblest development of the moral 
sublime that earth can offer, or Heaven look down upon.” 


Our author’s next portraiture of Spiritual Heroes is taken from the 
“Pilgrim Fathers;” and he traces the fulfilment of King James’ 
threat :—‘I will make them conform, or I will harry them out of the 
land ”—from its utterance, to the landing of these brave men and 
women on the barren rocks of New-England. The story is familiar, 
belonging, as it does, to the heroic age of America; and, in the pages 
before us, we find little that is new to readers on this side of the ocean. 

Successively we are presented with a brief sketch of that Puritan 
worthy, Henry JAcos, author of a work “on Toleration,” published 
in the year 1609, and the founder of an Independent Church in Lon- 
don, seven years afterward; the brave Lorp Brooke, from whose 
memory the aspersions of his enemies are wiped away by the hand 
of truth; the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, relative to which our author 
has gleaned some facts and incidents overlooked by historians, and 
of great interest. To these succeed chapters entitled, “ Oxford 
under Owen,” and “ East Anglican Churches ;” the motto for which 
latter is in the words of Burke: “To attend to the neglected, and to 
remember the forgotten.” How well our author has done this, the © 
reader will see from a perusal of his pages. We pass to a brief ana- 
lysis of his chapter entitled “ Black Bartholomew.” 

The accession of the Second Charles to the throne of England was 
hailed by the Royalist party with delirious joy. By bells, bonfires, 
and cannon was the event celebrated throughout the realm; but the 
worst fears of the Nonconformists were more than realized, although 
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the gay monarch had promised to take the word of God for the 
government of his conduct, and had given his royal pledge to respect 
the rights of conscience. At the assembling of the two houses of 
convocation, the majority decided that Episcopal ordination was 
essential, and that all who would not consent thereto should be 
ejected from their livings. They added, also, to the Prayer-Book 
several alterations, apparently for no other purpose than to exaspe- 
rate the Puritans. ‘They increased the number of Saints’ days, and 
added the story of Bel and the Dragon to the lessons appointed to 
be read in the Churches. The parliament soon after confirmed all 
their doings, and passed the act of uniformity, which the merry mon- 
arch readily signed. This act required from all clergymen full assent 
to everything contained in the Book of Prayer, and a repudiation 
of the solemn league and covenant. The penalty of noncompliance 
was summary ejection from their livings; and the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew, August 24, 1662, was fixed upon as the day for carrying 
the act into effect. 


“The parsonages, in many parts of England, as the corn was ripening, in 
the summer of 1662, must have been the scenes of many memorable struggles 
between conscience and care, faith and feeling. Good men were reduced to 
a sad dilemma. ... They were husbands, they were fathers: they had their 
quiet studies, and they saw their families in comfort—their wives sitting in the 
snug parlour of the rectory, their children sporting in the garden or over the 
on To leave these tranquil homes, to exchange them for abject poverty— 

ere was a trial of faith, more easily talked of than thoroughly realized. .. . 
Perhaps the reader sees one of them in his study, revolving the whole subject, 
examining the Prayer-Book, pondering its objectionable sentences, and writ- 
ing down his reasons for dissent. Perchance a wife and a mother, who is 
honouring this volume by her perusal, may, with all the vividness of a woman’s 
imagination, picture to herself the country rector, and the beloved companion 
of his cares, sitting at eventide by the window, round which the honeysuckle 
and the rose are entwining their buds and shedding their fragrance, first look- 
ing at the garden, which she has cultivated with her own hands, and the 
Church, peeping above the trees, where he has laboured for many a year, 
and then gazing on each other with tears as they discuss the point, ‘We must 
conform, or leave all this next August.’” Pp. 220, 221. 


And why should they not conform? ase, honour, and the privi- 
lege of being useful by preaching the Gospel, were in the one scale ; in 
the other, contempt, poverty, silence. For many, indeed, the tempt- 
ation was too strong; and they did conform, retained their livings, 
and died in obscurity: Conservatives they would have been called in 
our day—men of pliant consciences; Prelatists under Charles; 
Presbyterians in the days of the Parliament; Independents during 
the Protectorate; and now, why not zealous Episcopalians, and devo- 
tees of the Book of Common Prayer? But there were men of another 
stamp also—obstinate fanatics they were deemed, radicals—who, with 
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their eyes open, chose rather poverty, reproach, yea, imprisonment, 
and in some instances death itself. Precious men! fanatics and fools 
then; heroes now, upon whose conduct the world looks back with 
admiration, and every friend of the rights of conscience embalms their 
memories in his heart. 

The learned Dr. BATEs was one of the men thus ejected on “ Black 
Bartholomew.” In his farewell sermon to his little flock—the whole 
of which is remarkable for its simple dignity—he says: “ You expect 
I shall say something as to my nonconformity ; I shall only say thus 
much: it is neither fancy, faction, or humour that makes me not to 
comply; but merely for fear of offending God. And if, after the 
best means used for my illumination, as prayer to God, discourse, 
or study,,I am not able to be satisfied concerning the lawfulness of 
what is required, if it be my unhappiness to be in error, surely men 
will have no reason to be angry with me in this world, and I hope 
God will pardon me in the next.” “Brethren,” said Mr. LYE, ona 
similar occasion, “I know they will tell you this is pride or peevish- 
ness in us; that we are tender of our reputation, and would fain all 
be Bishops; but the Lord be witness between them and us in this. 
I am very sensible of what it is to be reduced to a morsel of bread. 
Let the God of heaven and earth do what he will with me, if I could 
have subscribed with a good conscience I would: I would d6 anything 
to keep myself in the work of God; but to sin against God, I dare not.” 
Mr. ATKIN—to quote one more specimen from the sermons of these 
ejected ministers—says: “Let him never be accounted a sound Chris- 
tian that does not fear God and honour the King. I beg that you will 
not interpret our nonconformity to be an act of disloyalty. We will 
do anything for His Majesty but sin. We will hazard anything for 
him but our souls. We hope we could die for him, only we dare not 
be damned for him. We make no question, however we may be 
accounted of here, we shall be found loyal and obedient subjects at 
our appearance before God’s tribunal.” 

In many respects these Nonconformists were treated with greater 
cruelty than had been exercised toward the Popish priests in the 
reign of Elizabeth, or toward the Episcopal clergy under Cromwell. 
Some provision was made for the necessities of the former; and for 


the latter, when dismissed:from their livings, a fifth of their former — 


incomes was reserved; while those who were ejected by this act of 
uniformity were totally uncared for, and many of them (the whole 
number amounted to about two thousand) were reduced to absolute 
poverty. Nor was this all. Their personal liberty and their lives 
were in jeopardy. It was made criminal for them to preach the 
gospel anywhere; and even to be found praying with a few of their 
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old parishioners was a crime for which they might be rudely dragged 
before a bigoted magistracy and imprisoned. It was enacted,—nor 
was the act a dead letter,—that if more than five persons were found 
assembled for the worship of God anywhere save in the established 
churches, they should be punished by fine or imprisonment; and on 
a repetition of the offence, they. were liable to transportation for seven 
years. But they met, and prayed, even as Daniel when he knew 
that the writing was signed; they preached to their little flocks in 
cellars, in caves, in the forests, and even from the grated windows 
of their dungeons they proclaimed the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Ministers and people continually risked imprisonment and banish- 
ment, and took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing that 
they had in heaven a better and an enduring substance. Their 
moral heroism astounded their bitterest enemies, and Pepys, a 
bigoted high churchman, writes in his journal, under date of 1664: 
“I saw several poor creatures carried by constables for being at a 
conventicle. They go like lambs, without any resistance; and would 
to God they would either conform, or be more wise, and not be 
eatched.” | 

But the next year, 1665, vacant pulpits were plenty throughout 
the realm; and the persecuted Nonconformists had ample opportu- 
nities to preach, unmolested, the word of God. It was the terrible 
Plague Year ; a year of visitation from the Almighty scarcely ex- 
ceeded, if equalled in severity, since the days of the Pharaohs. In 
the month of September the weekly average of deaths in the city of 
London exceeded ten thousand ; on one night it is said four thousand 
died. Suddenly,—in many cases with scarcely any warning at all_— 
the victims were smitten down. Many fell dead in the streets; 
others had time merely to go home and die. The mass of the popu- 
lation regarded the calamity in the light of a judgment from heaven, 
and multitudes readily welcomed religious instruction by whomso- 
ever communicated. The pulpits were vacated by many of the 
established clergy, who sought safety by flight; and opportunities 
of usefulness were afforded to the ejected Puritans, of which they 
readily availed themselves. 

THOMAS VINCENT, author of a work called, “ God’s Terrible Voice 
m the City,” was one of the most laborious of this band of worthies. 
Every day he visited the sick and the dying from house to house; 
and on every Sabbath he preached to crowded congregations in some 
parish church. It is said that many persons were awakened by 
every sermon. In the volume above referred to he states, with 
admirable simplicity, the reasons by which he and his co-laboureys 
were influenced in thus violating the laws of the land :—“ Perceiving 
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the churches to be open, and pulpits to be open, we judged that the 
law of God and nature did now dispense with, yea, command us to 
preach, though the law of man did forbid.” He continues :— 
“Surely if there had been a law that none should practise physic but 
such as were licensed by the College of Physicians, and most of those, 
when there was the greatest need of them, should in time of the 
plague have retired into the country, and other physicians, who had 
as good skill, and no license, should have stayed among the sick, 
none would have judged it to have been breach of law, to endeavour 
by their practice to save the lives of those who, by good care and 
physic, were capable of a cure.” He then argues from the less to 
the greater, and concludes that the duty of ministers, with reference 
to the souls of the people, was infinitely greater and more 
imperative than that of physicians toward the body, in the case 
supposed. 

We have the testimony of RicHarD BAXTER as to the extent and 
the success of these labours of love. He says: “Abundance were 
converted from their carelessness, impenitency, and youthful lusts 
and vanities; and religion took such a hold on many hearts as could 
never afterward be loosed.” Many instances are recorded of the 
wonderful preservation of those who thus fearlessly ministered the 
word of life in those terrible days, when the pestilence walked in 
darkness, and destruction wasted at noonday. Literally, at the side 
of Vincent, and Clarkson, and Cradock, and Terry, a thousand fell, 
and ten thousand at their right hand; but it came not nigh them. 
They were faithful, and God took care of them. 

But the destroying angel was stayed in his career. The plague 
ceased, and men returned to their wonted employments. The bene- 
ficed clergy reascended their pulpits, and for a little season the Puritans 
were unmolested. The king even issued licenses for houses in which 
they might worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. But the calm was of short duration. Charles, urged on 
by the bishops, recalled the licenses, and appeared determined to fol- 
low the hint thrown out by a high churchman im his sermon before 
the House of Commons. The Nonconformists, said he, can be cured 
only by vengeance; and the best way is to set fire to the fagot, and 


teach these obstinate people by scourges or scorpions, and open their 


eyes with gall. Immense tribes of spies and informers were em- 
ployed by the court to ferret them out. The estates of the rich were 
seized, the persons of the ministers were incarcerated, confiscation, 
scourging, imprisonment, and death on the gibbet, and at the stake, 
were again the order of the day. Jeremy White’s list of Dissenting 
Sufferers contained the names of sixty thousand persons, five thousand 
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of whom died in prison.* Memorable instances of zeal and heroic 
endurance, male and female, are recorded in the volume before us, 
to which we refer our readers, in the confidence that a perusal of its 
pages cannot fail to increase their admiration for the character of 
these SprrituaL Herogs, and to strengthen their faith in the Gop 
OF THE PURITANS. 





Art. VI—THE PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGE,-+ 


Les langues sont le miroir de lentendement ; et les nations qui cherchent a cultiver 
leur entendement, s'appliquent en méme temps a la perfection de leur langue. 
LEIBNITz. 


THE theme proposed in our title bears, especially in English litera- 
ture, the reputation of being anything but inviting to popular atten- 
tion. Does the cause pertain to the nature of the study itself, or 
to the ordinary and English manner of treating it? 

There is an inveterate assumption, more or less common, indeed, 
to all countries, that to treat any subject whatever philosophically, is 
to place it beyond the interest or comprehension of the many. This 
we think to be a prejudice, shallow and supercilious, inherited from 
those pedantic times when memory passed for intellect, and erudi- 
tion for philosophy, and the people, without the means of exercising 
the one or acquiring the other, were deemed incapable of all rational, 
or at least of systematical, thought. But they too are at length 
arrived at an age when, if a new mythology were possible, Reason, 
rather than Memory, would be made the mother of the Muses. The 
truth is, that System has (and from very adequate causes) a particular 
attraction for the undisciplined understanding. Where arrangement 
is defective or entirely wanting, the trained intellect may supply, from 
its own resources, the bond of unity which is indispensable to every 
act of comprehension. Whereas the mind which is itself unfurnished 
with general principles, can receive but passively whatever is offered 


* Neale, iv, 554. 

{t It will be remembered that the scope of our journal, as stated in the number 
for October, 1848, embraces the subject of Philology. We now present the first of 
three papers on that topic, and assure our readers that they will find it treated with 
great ability and originality in these articles. We differ entirely from the writer in 
many of his views, and do not deem his style the best possible for popular reading : 
but his speculations deserve attention, notwithstanding, from all who are interested 
not merely in questions of philology, but of the human mind in general. With re- 
spect to his style, too, we may add, that his deviations from common usage are in- 
troduced deliberately, and as part of his system.—Ep.] 
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to it in a crude, unorganized condition—rejecting it, if the matter 
be solid, with a consequent loathing for all food of the like nutritious 
description ; or, if of the sort called “light reading,” passing it off 
undigested, with a voracity at once insatiable and emaciating. 

Arrangement then, or Theory, has always been the real want, and 
even the latent wish, of the popular intellect.—It requires co-ordina- 
tion; it desires simplicity among its body of facts, whether large 
or small. But this is what we conceive to be the very nature and 
end of philosophy. And, paradoxical though it seem, perhaps philo- 
sophers fail of this end less frequently, by being (according to the 
vulgar censure) too theoretical, too general, than by not being gene- 
ral enough; that is to say, by not bringing their principles into 
sufficiently explicit relation with the common sentiments and notions 
of the people,—sentiments and notions which in reality form the 
most general, and therefore the fundamental, elements of all human 
knowledge and science, however elevated or abstract. For whatever 
philosophy can teach us, that is sound and useful, rests at bottom 
upon facts no less familiar to the multitude than to the sage. Their 
principles are, and must be, substantially the same: their spheres 
of knowledge are necessarily concentric; all the radii possible are 
consequently common to both; the difference lies merely in aN 
relative amplitude of the area. 

Were the elucidation of this great central and light-giving truth the 
sole fruit of the following pages—instead of merely resulting, among 
several others, incidentally, from the course of remark—our humble 
labours would be deemed amply recompensed. We mention it here, 
however, to evince that language, in this its philosophic quality of 
living record or representation of whatsoever our species have felt and 
thought in common, ought to be, of all subjects, the best fitted to 
interest the popular reader—zf only treated with a sound and suitable 
method. That it has not been so treated is, therefore, a very war- 
rantable inference from the prevalence of the prejudice we combat. 
To establish this inference positively, to expose the error or insufli- 
ciency of the prevailing modes of philological research, and then to 
supply the conditions of a method truly scientific—such are the 
leading objects of the proposed dissertation. 

It will be divided into three numbers, of nearly equal compass ; of | 
which the first will treat of the misapprehension, both general and 
local, respecting the nature and importance of the subject. After 
characterizing the science in its principles, it will be expedient to 
note some of the philosophical applications of which it is capable in 
almost every department of human interest or mquiry: omitting, 
however, those arts, such as Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, in respect 
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of which the value of philology has been always recognized, although 
very inadequately conceived. In view of the merely English reader, 
—(a denomination under which we beg to be understood throughout 
as including the American,) in whom the prejudice in question 
seems to have taken deepest and widest root, as indeed it has been 
chiefly propagated by English writers—it may be well to add some- 
thing also of its authors and occasion; the history of an error being 
often its most effectual corrective. 

The second paper will expose what may be termed the specula- 
tive prejudice: we mean the aversion avowed (ostentatiously, even) 
by most English philologists, to all speculation of a scientific nature 
concerning the origin and theory of language. This appears to pro- 
ceed no longer from the old but respectable reverence for supposed 
Scriptural tradition ; it is owing rather to a deference, no less blind, 
and much more unworthy, to German authority. It will therefore 
be best examined in the German example, which will accordingly be 
considered in this paper, in its general character and results. 

Our third and final essay will prosecute the examination more 
directly, and point out the defects, philological and logical, which 
seem to us to beset, fatally, even the most forward inquirers of the 
age, the Germans especially ; concluding with some indications of a 
different theory both of doctrine and of method. 


First PaApeEr. 


Man, it has been somewhere said, is the creature of words; and 
the expression seems to be literally exact, if duly understood of 
whatever distinguishes him from the mere animal. By language 
alone are we enabled not merely to communicate, but also to remem- 
ber, or even conceive, that portion at least of our ideas termed Ab- 
stract and General. But without general ideas, the simplest act of 
reasoning would be strictly impossible. Thus much appears to be 
true universally, be the subject of thought what it may, physical or 
metaphysical. But in the sciences assigned to the latter category, 
pure or mixed; in Logic, Ethics, Jurisprudence, &c., which are crea- 
tions of the mind, and composed (for the greater part, certainly, some 
say, wholly) of general and abstract notions—in all such inquiries, 
language, it is evident, is not only the “grand instrument of thought,”’* 
and “an analytic method,”} but is moreover the object whereupon 
the Thought and the Method are employed. 

Yet it is matter less of surprise perhaps than regret, that men 
should so imperfectly appreciate and improve this best security (as 


* Dugald Stewart. t Condillac. 
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it has been the beneficent source) of society, civilization, and 
science, successively. We commonly remain blind to our greatest 
blessmgs. Habit blunts the attention, especially to things, like lan- 
guage, of spontaneous or early acquisition and universal enjoyment. 
What is learned ordinarily without effort, is supposed to involve no 
mysteries. What has been in use immemorially, and with all man- 
kind, can have no new properties to reveal, no defects to reform. 

Besides, there is a species of prejudice against philological dis- 
sertation with respect to at least the grammatical aspect of the sub- 
ject—however it may be with the logical and rhetorical. It is sup- 
posed to be employed upon small things, and therefore incapable of 
literary interest. But in truth it is neither, as we hope to show, 
and has come to be so regarded only from being habitually treated 
in a small way. As Quinctilian said, (alleging, in reply to a like ob- 
jection, the examples, among others, of Czesar and Messala, who 
wrote treatises, the one upon Words, and the other upon the Alpha- 
bet)—Non obstant hz disciplinz per illas cuntibus, sed circa illas 
herentibus. 

Weare, therefore, disposed to fear more from another preposses- 
sion, already alluded to, which now remains almost peculiar, we be- 
lieve, to the English reader; namely, the notion that all investigation 
of the nature of words or language, is essentially frivolous, if not 
positively mischievous. This lingering prejudice, the result of an 
extreme reaction against the scholastic spirit, has now disappeared 
entirely from the continent of Europe; where, indeed, though chiefly 
there originated under the auspices of Des Cartes, it ever struck but 
feeble root. The schoolmen, no doubt, abused the arts of dialectics and 
definition ; or rather misused them; for the fair truth is, that these 
acutest of intellects brought those arts themselves to an instrumental 
refinement, which the modern progress of philosophy and science is 
not a little indebted to, and only erred in too often employing them 
upon subjects without reality, or for purposes without result. In 
consequence, however, of this misapplication, all formality in reason- 
ing came to be decried as insidious sophistry; all nicety of verbal 
distinction to be stigmatized as trifling or pedantic subtlety. The 
just authority of the two philosophers* who have given currency to 
the crusade in Great Britain,t has been abused, in turn, to implant 
in the public mind, and, to a degree, in the language itself, a perni- 
cious and unnatural antagonism between Logic and Truth, between 
Things and Words. 


* Bacon and Locke. 

t Where, besides hostility to the philosophy of Aristotle, it was, perhaps, animated 
by hatred of the theology of Rome. 
FourtH Serizes, Vou. 1—17 
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Not, however, that we are without publications on the subject of lan- 
guage from the British press; and the number yearly increases. But 
while often of much irregular ability, their scope is partial and their 
object merely practical or preparatory. And even to this subordi- 
nate degree of interest, it required the successful talent* of Horne 
Tooke to stimulate the public mind. But beyond etymology, all 
scientific cultivation of philology seems to remain, to this day, under 
the anti-scholastic ban. Could we suppose this absurd confusion of the 
use with the abuse not merely of the same thing, but of things essen- 
tially different, to be an error of merely the literary vulgar, it might 
be left with their intellectual betters, who in fact communicated, also 
to correct it. But when English philosophers are still heard des- 
canting upon the glory of Bacon in having superseded the Syllogistic 
philosophy by the inductive method—(the former of which they 
conceive to be the promotion of delusion by the exclusive study of 
words, and the latter the discovery of truth by the direct inspection 
of things)—it seems to us that a prejudice so obstinately perverse, 
cannot be denuded too repeatedly or too roughly of the great names 
which have been assumed, we think unfairly, as its main support. 

It is due then as well to Bacon as to truth, to protest that he re- 
garded neither of those methods in this absurd or exclusive light. 
He well knew that, on the contrary, they were mutually complemen- 
tary in every complete process of investigation. And, moreover, he 
neither superseded the Syllogistic logic, for it flourishes still;+ nor 
is he the inventor of its pretended rival, the Inductive. He was 
unable to deny that Aristotle had promulgated the theory of induc- 
tion also; less systematically, indeed, but no less distinctly, than 
that of the syllogism: nay, more, that he had reduced it to practice, 
however imperfectly, in his Natural History. Further, Bacon re- 
cognizes that an earlier still than Aristotle—even his preceptor, 
Plato—affords specimens of almost perfect induction in his immortal 
Dialogues; discourses, it is to our purpose to note, which are mostly 
inquiries into the meaning of words. It appears therefore that 
this contempt (which might be characterized as Anglo-Saxon) for 
the verbal philosophy, can derive at best but equivocal countenance 
from Bacon. His followers, in fact, have wrought the mischief, by 

* Or perhaps we should rather say, his tact ; for, as is worth observing, this shrewd 
appreciator of his countrymen, instead of relying upon the merits, at once solid and 
startling, of his book, proclaims pathetically, that it was written only to rescue his 
life from the peril of “ two prepositions and a conjunction.” The life of a “freeborn 
Englishman,” involved in the meaning of a particle! What more cogent argument 


for the importance of etymology ? 
t The Treatise of Archbishop Whately has passed through many editions. 
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seizing—it is all that followers generally do or can seize—upon a 
few extravagances of his reformatory zeal, wherewith to garnish their 
own spare speculations, and foist them upon the public, (who com- 
monly take such things at second hand,) under the purloined ~ 
tronage of his thus calumniated name. 

It is humbling to intellectual pride to be unable to except from 
this anti- Aristotle illusion, the profoundest of Bacon’s followers and 
the sincerest of philosophers. So extreme was Locke’s aversion to 
the Syllogistic logic, that he began his book (as he tells us) under 
the belief that no consideration whatever of language or words would 
be requisite to his analysis of the operations of the understanding. 
Soon, however, this sagacious and honest thinker became convinced 
that he was omitting the part of Hamlet; and he characteristically 
recanted by admission as well as by act. It is well known that a 
fourth part (and it ts justly esteemed the best) of his memorable 
Essay is devoted expressly to Language; which he came to consider 
as not merely an instrument of thought, but as also constituting the 
essence of far the largest and most important description of “things.” 
The reader will remember, or should refer to, Locke’s account of 
“nominal essences” and “mixed modes.”* Still, not satisfied, it 
would seem, with the extent of importance thus compulsorily assign- 
ed it, he intimates at the close, that the study of words has more to 
do with the progress of general science than had been yet imagined. 
And were it permitted this great man, so far in advance of his age, 
to revisit us now, and review his own book, we have no doubt he 
would be foremost to subscribe to the paradox of Horne Tooke— 
that the inestimable services of that book to philosophy are chiefly 
due to its being in reality a treatise on words ;—even at the risk 
of thus acknowledging himself to have been very much in the naive 
predicament of Moliére’s personage—merely analyzing language, 
while he supposed himself operating upon mind. 

The reader will not understand us as implying entire approval 
of even the maturest views of Locke respecting the nature, and still 
less the origin of language; -we shall, in fact, confute them in the se- 
quel. Our purpose has been only to remark how erroneously his 
authority, as well as that of his still more illustrious predecessor, 
has been used to prejudice the English mind, concerning the real 
importance of philology towards the advancement of human know- 
ledge, whether as a means of investigation, or an organ of method. 
This special obstacle being thus deprived of its chief support, we 
now proceed, more positively, to point out (in accordance with the 
profound surmise of Locke) a few of the general applications whieh 
* See, particularly, Book ii, ch. xxxii, sec. 12. 
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our subject. is capable of, in reference to the former of those pur- 
poses, that is, in its etymological aspect. Its scientific efficacy will 
be the object of the subsequent divisions. 

We begin with the region of speculative research comprised under, 
or rather marked off by, the title of Metaphysics, as that wherein 
the co-operation of language seems to be the most intimate. That 
the genealogy of words is, in fact, an effective, and, indeed, indis- 
pensable instrument in investigations of this order, probably no one 
at the present day will dispute. The only doubt relates to the true 
nature and exact extent of the agency. ‘This may be conceived, in 
a general way, by aid of a single reflection, not beyond the compe- 
tency of most minds, namely : that it can be only through the history 
of words we come to know the origin and nature of our ideas, to 
trace their several kinds, their mutual relations, and various modes 
of composition and connexion. And this, not’merely because lan- 
guage is manifestly the sole record of the early condition and gra- 
dual evolution of all our mental history; but principally, perhaps, 
because it affords the only possible means of submitting the actual 
operations of the mind to its own observation. or without a mate- 
rial medium whereby they are thus objectively transfixed, so to speak, 
in the structure of speech, the very idea of all philosophy of mind,— 
that is, of the mental faculties directly investigating themselves,— 
is a chimera hardly so fit to obtain in mechanics as in metaphysics. 
In short, think what we may, or can, of the celebrated distinction of 
Leibnitz, that the understanding itself does not enter by the senses, 
it will be no less certain that all our real knowledge of it is, and ever 
will be, accessible by no other merely natural way. But, further: 
this mental or logical science being necessarily both instrument and 
criterion of all our other acquisitions, the importance towards its 
direct cultivation, of the historical analysis of language, seems to 
acquire indirectly a universal extension.* 

This is not the occasion to enter that maziest of metaphysical 
labyrinths, of which etymology may lend us the inward clew; un- 
folding the most curious perhaps of the wonders of nature in the 


* The full efficacy of language, in this respect, cannot be placed, perhaps, in a 
stronger light, than if we reflect upon the intellectual development, and even the 
distinction, literary and scientific, to which the blind are well known to have fre- 
quently attained, of course by its means alone, nothing of the kind having ever 
occurred in the deaf or mute, from birth. Nor has this proficiency been confined 
to matters of purely abstract reasoning, but has also extended to the physical sci- 
ences ; nay, to those natural objects and ideas appropriate alone to the lost sense. 
To mention but the single instance of Saunderson, who lost the very eye-balls, 
when but one year old, and is found at thirty occupying the chair of Newton, in 
lecturing on the properties of light and colours. 
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primitive and progressive formation of language ; exhibiting the pro- 
cession, often whimsical in appearance, but never really arbitrary, 
whereby mankind have attained to the abstract vocabulary, and the 
Analytic syntax of our modern dialects,—pointing out how these 
abstract terms came at once to be extended in their power and ab- 
breviated in their form, the one by taking the principal object of a 
class or attribute of an object to stand for a multitude of individual 
ideas, the other by dropping or sinking (now that they are sup- 
planted by separate auxiliary terms) those accessory names which, 
under the various shapes of termination, augment, composition, went 
on to group themselves around the radical sound spontaneously, 
until the accumulation had swollen, wherever not arrested by the art 
of writing, to that unwieldy structure which has been lately desig- 
nated Polysynthetic, and of which we witness the best specimen in 
our American-Indian idioms—next retracing this process of “ag- 
glutination,” as Humboldt terms it, back to the still earlier stage of 
language, when the syllabic elements were all employed, as well 
separately as significantly, and with scarce any other means of con- 
nexion than the natural relations of situation or of conception, and 
the vocal modifications of accent; a condition of which also we have 
preserved to us,"by some fortunate accident, an extant example in 
the Monosyllabic form of the Chinese,—then showing us how these 
primitive vocables themselves must have had their origin; that, 
being uttered at first to indicate certain dbjects of sense individually, 
and afterwards extended to denote them by classes, the consequent 
incapacity of the common name to designate them particularly 
would necessitate the observation of another property specifically 
characteristic, and of course the invention of a secondary class of 
sounds to correspond; which signs, in turn, being speedily general- 
ized, the necessity of specialization would again recur, producing a 
third order of ideas and of sounds, and then a fourth, and so on, ac- 
cording as the little circle of the primitive intellect expanded labo- 
riously, over the ocean of countless ages, into the ample circumfer- 
ence of modern civilization;—finally, leading us back to the 
innermost recess, etymology further reveals how the vocal sounds 
themselves, to supply the poverty of the language of action, passed 
spontaneously into articulation, to signify the perceptions of sense* 

But this derivative study of words is hardly more subsidiary to 
metaphysics, than to the more positive inquiries of Physical sci- 
ence. Here also, by a two-fold efficacy, it may determine the true 
character of the things, or expose the delusion, but too common, of 
words having no correspondent realities. In the former case, it 
serves to show the origin of the physical sciences in the objects and 
* With this genesis of language we cannot possibly agree.—Ep. 
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usages of common life. In fact, even one of the most abstract of 
these sciences, geometry, has taken its terminology from implements 
of the mechanical arts and juvenile games. In the Greek,—which 
itself derived them from the Sanscrit,—sphere, cube, cylinder, 
meant originally merely a hand-ball, a die, a garden-roller; angle 
was a corner, point a sign-post, trapezium a table, &c. Cone was a 
spinning-top ; a name itself derived from the fruit of the fir-tree, so 
employed by the children in ancient Greece, and elsewhere to this 
day. So in astronomy, day, month, year, horizon, tropic, as also 
the terms of mechanics and the rest, were all derived from popular 
phraseology. ; 

Thus far, the indications of etymology may be more curious 
indeed than useful; unless as strikingly illustrative of the great 
truth above suggested, that the highest triumphs of the cultivated 
intellect do really nothing more than give precision and extension to 
the practical notions of the common mind. In the more concrete 
branches of physics, as botany, or zoology, the term may sometimes 
disclose the property most characteristic of the thing; as, for exam- 
ple, Urtica, (the nettle,) from uro, at once intimates the caustic 
juice so distinctive of that plant. It was on this principle that Lyn- 
necus drew his admirable botanical terminology, with slight modifica- 
tion of import and analogy, from the popular vocabulary of the Latin 
language: a fact eloquently creditable to this noble idiom, as 
well as conclusive of the value of philology.* 

But this value is still greater, perhaps, in detecting the easy error 
of supposing that words always imply the reality and existence of 
the things in nature: a fallacy of the most disastrous consequences 
to mankind; having composed almost bodily, the sophistical sys- 
tems, especially metaphysical, of all times, Greek, Scholastic, and 
even modern. We might cite illustrations from almost all branches 
of knowledge. Maultitudes of the current maxims of morals, and 
even of the so-called axioms of science, are in the same predicament. 
Some good examples may be seen in the article on Fallacies, in Mr. 
Mills’ excellent System of Logic. Now all this would disappear be- 
fore an historical analysis of the terms; but it has kept its ground for 
ages, because of their very want of meaning. For, if Language be a 

* As evidence of intellectual development in a language, this easy adaptability 
may, however, be questioned. The great Leibnitz relates naively how he used to 
puzzle the French and Italians, by assuring them that the German idiom afforded a 
peculiar and peremptory test of truth, or at least of reality ; because, while copious 
(he said) in names for the objects of sense, it possessed scarce any for metaphysical 
and moral notions. He did not comprehend that this was a poverty and a defect, 


characteristic, in fact, of a barbarous people ; so far from being an excellence in lan- 
guage, or an evidence of understanding. 
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precious depository of truth, it is no less faithfully retentive of error. 
A false opinion once woven into the derivation of a term, or the 
texture of a phrase, may be transmitted to the latest posterity. It 
becomes (says a learned writer on the influence of opinion upon lan- 
guage)* a prejudice of the multitude; sometimes a prejudice of the 
learned, which is worse; and occasionally of the pious, which is 
worst of all. 

Another form of this fallacy (and to be exploded by the same 
means) proceeds upon extending the acceptation of terms beyond 
their legitimate import. For example, the celibacy and mortifica- 
tions of ascetics, Christian or other, have resulted from an abuse of 
the terms chastity and self-denial; which, meaning merely the re- 
straint of the natural appetites, under the sanction of morality, were 
inferred, by forcing the terms, to import, @ foriiorz, the entire ex- 
tinction of the passions. Take another instance. ‘The end of so- 
ciety is the happiness of its members; but many, perhaps most, are 
unhappy; and hence, we are told, society should be rejected, or at 
least reorganized. We might extend these illustrations through 
nearly the entire vocabularies of our vulgar ethics, and politics espe- 
cially ; which nothing else could often so effectually disarm of their 
sophistry and mischief, as the exposition of the original — 
together with the derivative transition, of the terms. 

It is, however, in that vast group of researches, characteristic of 
the present era, and denominated, generally, the Soctal,—having 
humanity, both in its individual and national phases, for subject as 
well as object,—that philology may lend the most indispensable and 
interesting light. Here, moreover, it offers happily the advantage 
of an easier application. Not, as in the preceding cases, by the 
historical exploration of the meaning of words,—a process demand- 
ing a degree of erudition accessible to few,—but by the objective 
contemplation, or what may be termed the statical analysis, of the 
language. ‘The principal features, in short, of a people’s history, 
physical and civil, may generally be traced in its idiom; wherein 
the choice and disposition of accents and letters, the collocation of 
the words in a sentence, the idiomatic forms, or, what is called the 
gentus of the language, all afford indications, progressively signifi- 
cant, of the moral development, predominant pursuits, and, in a word, 
the national character of the particular community. No two peoples 
use exactly the same alphabet, nor can even pronounce it. Diver- 
sities of temperament, modes of thinking and of taste, d&c., still 
more widely and variously divergent, may be gathered from the 
peculiarities of mannerism, of turn, and of style. In fine, the two 
* Michaélis. 
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grand orders of human influences, vaguely comprised under the de- 
signations of Climate and Civilization, leave, perhaps, nowhere else 
their characteristic traces so legibly, if at all indeed, impressed : but 
of their progressive operation, imperceptible though all-pervading, 
language, in its intimate structure, offers both directly and indirectly, 
as it were, the outward and sensible sign. ‘Thus embracing, as does 
this double aggregate, the sum of the conditions, external and in- 
ternal, which have shaped into the infinite variety of the past, the 
fundamental type of our species, it should be expected that anything 
so eminently calculated to lead to a more intimate knowledge of the 
scientific laws of society cannot remain indifferent; especially to those 
amongst us who assume not only to improve its actual state, but 
even to guide its ultimate destination. 

For example, with respect to the elementary sounds: those nice 
physiological varieties of the organ of speech, which are the imme- 
diate cause of the phonetic diversities of the tongues and dialects of 
the earth, and which defy anatomical analysis, are all easily seized 
by observing the comparative predilection for, and position of, parti- 
cular letters in the words of the language. This preference results 
from the predominant activity of particular parts of the vocal instru- 
ment; which itself is dependent upon climate fundamentally, but is 
also modified according to the organic exercise and social refinement 
of the race. In the Hindoo and the South Sea Islander the throat 
appears most active; in the Teuton and Saxon, the lips. It is also 
observed, in the migration of words from language to language, that 
proportionably as they advance northward they are charged with a 
labial and nasal hissing, while their progress towards the south is 
marked by the accession of guttural aspirates. This general fact 
reveals a law of climate, which may react with a flood of illustration 
upon some of the dimmest districts of ethnographical history. It 
may be worth remarking, that it finds an interesting illustration in 
Byron’s notable diatribe against the English tongue, as 


“ The harsh northern, whistling, GRUNTING guttural ;” 


where, it will be seen, the principle stated is admirably observed, 
in its organic opposition but chronological affinity. Whereas, so 
little are the English prone to guttural sounds, of the aspirate spe- 
cies, that the omission of even the weakest of them, the letter h, 
characterizes the vicious pronunciation of the populace, who always 
afford the proper criterion in questions of this nature. 

Again, the degree of civilization more strictly perhaps than of 
latitude is indicated, on the one hand, in the habitual use of the 
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harsher consonants, which marks a savage or unpolished people ; and, 
on the other, the frequent employment of the liquids; which is ob- 
served to accompany delicacy both of organization and taste. These 
traits are exemplified respectively in the Gothic and Scandinavian 
dialects, in the ancient Greek, and the modern Italian. And herein 
it is, accordingly, that the latter language has, with the larger spirit- 
ual development of the nation, been bastardized, under the same cli- 
mate, from the martial energy of the ancient Roman. So of the 
Chinese, too, a gentle and highly-refined people, who have not the 
letter r in their alphabet; while it is of constant occurrence in the 
barbarian dialects just alluded to, some of them in latitudes partly 
the same. That this interesting contrast is at least more imme- 
diately an effect of civilization,—which, for the rest, is itself largely 
modified by the laws of climate,—seems most decisively shown in 
the French, where the r consonant, in certain places, while judi- 
ciously retained by the orthography, is, in pronunciation, soft- 
ened, slurred, or entirely silenced. Even the Roman tongue, with 
all its characteristic energy, betrayed a like tendency towards the 
time of Quinctilian; who stigmatizes ther as the canina litera, or 
dog-letter, from the resemblance of the sound to the snarl of that 
animal. Is it not remarkable that the Anglo-Americans, at least 
of our Northern States, should indulge a predilection for this rough- 
est articulation of the alphabet; not merely to the disregard of 
euphony, but even in contempt of orthography? For example,— 
window-7, idea-7, d&c., &c. So we retain g hard, (e. g. in Gertrude, ) 
when the tendency of civilization is to soften it. This might afford 
an inference unfavourable to our state of manners and culture. But 
there is another theory of the matter much more flattering, though 
not perhaps essentially different, which a patriotic partiality may 
at least be pardoned for preferring, viz., that the letter 7 was designed 
naturally to express, not rudeness merely, but also noisy activity 
and bustling agitation, of what sort soever. And for this we have 
an authority as early at least and high as Plato, who, in his Cra- 
tylus, makes Socrates say :—P aiverar dorep bpyavov elvar méone 
Tie Kuvjoewe.* It must be owned, we think, that the ungraceful pe- 
culiarity in question is in this way more obviously explained, by 
that national characteristic for which we have had to invent the 
suitably unclassic appellation of “ go-aheadativeness ;” thus present- 
ing a curious confirmation of the Socratic doctrine, whether meant 
in earnest or in irony. 

The vowels, likewise, perhaps still better than consonants, 
may furnish indications of the national character. In the purity and 


* “ The letter r appears to be, as it were, the organ of all sorts of motion.” 
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peremptoriness of the Latin sounds of this class, we see the firm and 
majestic character of the Roman. ‘The more intellectual and graceful 
Greek is stamped in the frequent diphthongs, and even triphthongs, 
which give a lengthened, sonorous, and warbling flow to that most 
harmonious and poetic of tongues. ‘The airy and polished French- 
man succeeds, we think, the Greek; a fact well evincing the influ- 
ence of social refinement in thus surmounting the Latin affinity of 
filiation. Nor is this opinion of the French language at all in con- 
flict with the well-known declaration of one of its most eloquent 
writers, Rousseau,—that it is the most unmusical of tongues. What 
it wants is, not sweetness, but modulation; not melody, but har- 
mony ;—both of which are seen in the Italian in emasculating perfec- 
tion. Add to which, in verse, the spondaic uniformity and the 
monotony of rhyme in its hexameter, and in all its measures, the 
inflexibly direct construction of its context; permitting little or no 
latitude of collocation, and, so far, no variety of cadence. Here the 
English, though likewise limited in the capability of inversion, so 
congenial to poetry, has yet a decided superiority over the French. 
But it is still more highly favoured for other purposes of poetry, than, 
not merely the French, but even any of the dialects of modern Eu- 
rope, in the fund of copiousness and variety, answering the purposes 
of inversion, which is furnished by its duplicity of origin, and abun- 
dance of synonymes. At the same time, it must be owned that 
these poetic qualities of our language are both severely compensated, 
by the obscurity of style and ambiguity of terms which they expose 
us to in prose; while the French prose, by a similar logical com- 
pensation, is without a modern rival in the superlative properties of 
precision and perspicuity. The frequency of vowel-sounds observed 
to distinguish the French idiom is not, then, at variance with the 
fact of its deficiency of prosody: which may hereafter be shown to 
indicate only a people more reasoning, as well as more refined. 

The words also may yield similar indications. Thus the prefer- 
ence of the abstract to the concrete term denotes the higher philo- 
sophical cultivation of the French mind. The dialectic Greek is 
seen in the multitude, and the reasoning Roman in the regularity, 
of the conjunctive particles which are found in their respective 
tongues, to link the sentences in unbroken concatenation. While the 
use of long, or complex words, and compound epithets, as in the 
Greek, the German, and the English, in descending degrees, has 
been observed to denote superior vigour and promptitude of intel- 
lect, compass of apprehension, and force of conception; but which 
rather results, in our opinion, from that predominance of imagina- 
tion over reason which belongs to a ruder and earlier condition of 
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the national mind. The pompous gravity of the sage and ceremo- 
nious Spaniard is visible in his sonorous, emphatic, and majestic 
vocabulary. And it is, perhaps, this contrast—constitutional to the 
language,—with all that is silly and undignified, which renders it 
a pleasure almost proverbial to read Don Quixote in the original. 
We behold the enervate Italian in the numerous diminutives of that 
dialect, and trace his degeneration in the tendency to nasalize the 
open sounds, and to mollify the firmer inflections of the mother 
tongue by a vicious pronunciation. ‘Thus, the Latin eruPTio, so 
finely expressive, is effeminated into eruZIONE; which should seem 
a sort of verbal parody, in the presence of Adina, even to those who 
can only conceive, from Virgil’s energetic description, the terrific 
phenomenon which it designates. The English add the nasal n, 
(eruption,) in obedience, however, to the climatory law above ex- 
plained. 

Thus far for syllables and words, as symptomatic of national cha- 
racter. Now a few ‘like specifications respecting the instrument 
still more efficient, and, above all, more indispensable, which lan- 
guage offers the critical and social observer, in its cdiomatic expres- 
sions, and its grammatical arrangement. 

The former, we have seen, are an effect rather of the organization 
and the intellect; the latter, chiefly of the temperament, the moral 
complexion, the mental habits,—things ordinarily too subtle, or too 
pervasive, for apprehension, elsewhere than in those spiritual and 
spontaneous manifestations. With respect to the idioms which may 
consist in a term, as well as a proposition, we may assume our read- 
ers already familiar with English instances. The words humour 
and spleen mark well-known idiosyncrasies of the English tempera- 
ment. But more curiously characteristic is the American ac- 
ceptation of certain colloquial phrases, such as smart (man,) ugly 
(woman ;) which present a transition of the meaning from the phy- 
sical to the moral attributes. What is the explanation? Appa- 
rently, that in the martial and aristocratic society of England, mus- 
cular force in the man, and personal beauty in the woman, were of 
more prominent consequence ; whereas, in an industrial and colonial 


community, the mental quickness of traffic, and the domestic qua- 


lity of temper, would be principally prized. These peculiarities of 
connotation, especially if the words relate to very ordinary objects, 
best reveal, not only the manners, pursuits, &c., but also the moral 
condition, and even history of a nation, as likewise of a particular 
class or locality. For example, who does not discern the whole 
ethical code of Wall-street, in its established meaning of the term 
“good man,’—where it bears not the least reference to any virtue 
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of the Decalogue, but imports merely the punctuality or the power 
of paying one’s notes? 

The French abound in idiomatic expressions equally character- 
istic. The phrase, un homme d’esprit, which is without an equiva- 
lent in, perhaps, any other tongue, attests the intellectual refinement 
already assigned to that people. “Ils aiment,”’ observes one of 
their writers, “les jolies femmes, plus que les belles: et ce mot jolz 
nest pas ailleurs que chez eux :”—a peculiarity of taste which 
might further be shown to be curiously conformable to the symmet- 
rical structure of the national mind. The concietti afford an 
indication of the effeminacy, and, at the same time, subtlety of the 
Italian. The indolent wisdom of the Spaniard appears in the mul- 
titude of their proverbs. The French, instead of proverbs, are dis- 
tinguished for “bons mots,”’—another of their untranslatable terms. 
And this is strictly in character with the national genius, trans- 
figured in that expression all their own,—esprit. Of this, too, we 
may observe, it is commonly rendered in English by the term wit. 
Yet how essentially different is the English thing! and how differ- 
ent'from both, notwithstanding the adopted name, is the Irish wit, 
as this most complex quality is represented, for example, in La Bru- 
yére, Addison, and Swift, the most idiomatic writers of their re- 
spective countries. ‘T'o characterize these few varieties of significa- 
tion philosophically, would give, we dare affirm, a more definite idea 
of these nations distinctively than the most elaborate history that 
has ever been written of either. Here, however, we must content 
ourselves with remarking, that the distinctive feature would appear 
to relate, in the French rather to the intellect; in the English to 
the temperament ; in the Irish to the imagination ; of which, how- 
ever, Swift offers by no means the exactest type. The «*rench wit has 
more brilliancy than nature. The English has less art than indivi- 
duality. The Irish wit has the point, without the polish of the one, 
and the spontaneousness, without the delicacy, or rather the discre- 
tion, of the other: but in sarcasm and satire generally, it transcends 
either immeasurably. We fear our cis-atlantic wit would not be 
allowed to have yet risen from the grub state of punning,—Irving’s, 
which, beside, is properly humour, being essentially English. 
Whence, perhaps, we might learn, meanwhile, that we have over- 
passed the genuineness of character of our English ancestors, with- 
out having yet attained the mental refinement of either of the three 
nations compared. But we transgress our limits in even these 
few cursory remarks, meant merely to intimate the treasures of ele- 
vated interest and instruction which might be thus opened in the 
physical analysis of Orthography and Idiom. 
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More pregnant still, perhaps, though at the same time less palpa- 
ble, is the grammatical construction in general; which seems to sha- 
dow forth the relative proportion of passion or of principle in the 
framers of the language. Of this characteristic we have the oppo- 
site extremes in the Latin, which is the most inverted, and the 
French, which is the most direct, as already noted, of polished 
tongues. In the direct, or French order, the sentence commences 
with the agent, (nominative;) then the action, (verb;) then the man- 
ner of the action, (adverb;) after the object, (accusative;) then the 
quality of this object, (adjective,) d&c.: whereas, in the Latin con- 
struction, all this is syntactically optional. The French generally 
contend that theirs is the order of logic and of nature. One of their 
lexicographers (whose name we forget) observes on this head, in 
his preface, that the Latin is the language of an impassionate peo- 
ple, impatient to express what they feel the most; the French the 
language of cool philosophers, aiming to exhibit things as they exist 
in reality, and in an order purely natural. That the direct arrange- 
ment is, in fact, the more logical, is attested by the pre-eminent per- 
spicuity of the French prose, as above incidentally recognized ; and 
that it indicates a correspondent peculiarity of intellectual conform- 
ation in that people may be illustrated when we come to note, as 
the proper or the principal object of philological studies, the improve- 
ment of language as a logical instrument. 

The naturalness of the direct order, however, is disputed by other 
able critics, even of the same country; who insist that the order of 
Sensation, not that of Conception, is really the natural. The mere 
immensity of this question would preclude it here, however interest- 
ing and relevant, from further consideration. 

In fine, as the disposition of words in the sentence, so the dis 
sition of sentences in a discourse,—or what is commonly called 
Method,—may likewise seem to indicate the calibre and the culture 
of a nation, in quality and degree; of which we shall presently have 
a characteristic example, and an ample illustration. 

We might in this way traverse the entire circle of the sciences,— 
exhausted in fact implicitly by the three general divisions of meta- 
physical or logical, physical, and social, which have been specified,— 
and exemplify in all, that man, “the interpreter of nature,” is him- 
self and his works to be best interpreted by language, considered 
simply as a serves of natural phenomena, and, independently of its 
functional character, as the science or art of expression. But, leav- 
ing some future occasion more fully to enforce the importance of the 
subject in the latter aspect of development, it was deemed principally 
requisite, within the limits here allowable, to insist upon what have 
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been called the statical conditions, as being much less explored than 
the etymological, or rather scarce adverted to at all; while at the 
same time more generally available and popularly instructive. With 
a view to the same aggregate of considerations, we are particularly 
anxious to commend these suggestions to two descriptions of public 
writers, who might thus make themselves the most usefully influen- 
tial, being amongst the most universally read in ourday. We mean 
critics and travel-writers. ‘There are no hands in which a general 
acquaintance, acquired so easily, of the principles of philology, 
would bring so much literary dignity, while benefiting the public in 
an equal proportion. 

Nor is it to be dissembled that improvement in this quarter is 
needed deplorably, at least in our English literature. Indeed, it might 
be questioned, that a single new principle has been introduced into 
our periodical criticism, since the earlier series of one or two of the 
British Reviews. Even the variations of application and form seem 
long since exhausted. And as to the books of travels,—which bid 
fair, with the march of intellect, or at least of steam, to be soon 
abandoned entirely to voyaging apprentices, retired sempstresses, 
and police-reporters,—they are in general sunk into mere chronicles 
of personalities, commonly below the columns of a gazette. ‘T'he 
corruption and degradation of public taste is of course propor- 
tional. 

Nor can the case well be otherwise, under the circumstances. Of 
such books, in an especial manner, the only rational object is infor- 
mation. But to common minds the ordinary current of things 
rarely offers anything to remark, except the variations of personality ; 
especially where the novelties of place have been forestalled,—which 
is to say, in the present day, the civilized world over. Yet, through- 
out all the analogies of nature, the most common things are the most 
important to know, whether for the purpose of judgment or action. 
But it is the privilege of only vigorous and principled intellects 
actively to vary the ordinary aspect of things, and find interesting 
novelty in the most familiar appearances. The intellectual vision 
would seem to be the reverse of the physical. By the latter, the 
common eye sees but, as it were, inferentially, while the artist has 
the faculty of seeing no more than is actually visible. Of the moral 
scene, the ordinary mind perceives, on the contrary, but the mere 
outlines; whereas the philosopher attends but to the reality they 
suggest. But philosophy, like poetry, being the gift of too niggard 
nature, we are only entitled to exact from those who set up for teach- 
ers of their fellow-men, that they avail themselves at least of what 
should serve as a decent semblance of it, if not a tolerable substitute, 
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especially in the departments particularized. That the science of 
language supplies such a substitute is evident, we trust, already to 
the intelligent reader of the preceding remarks: in which, however, 
we have merely sought to characterize the four material aspects of the 
statical application,—the quality of sounds, the texture of words, the 
structure of sentences, and method of composition,—without at all 
alluding to the numberless indications derivable from their mutual 
combination and comparison. All this, however, and still other 
modes of subserving general inquiry in this instrumental way, 
will receive ample, though incidental elucidation, from the ensuing 
consideration of the subject in its more direct and proper province. 
There it will be made palpable, that words afford, directly or indi- 
rectly, the clew to every convolution of the whole system of human 


opinion; with whose growth in fact they have grown, and of which — 


they continue perpetually to support the actual structure, as the os- 
seous frame does the animal system, as the trellis does the vine. 
And if they hold thus to the sentiments and institutions of mankind 
by so many and intimate points of contact, it is not easy to overrate 
the control over human motives and principles to be derived through 
philological science; particularly in the diffusive hands of the two 
classes of writers upon whom we have taken the liberty specially 
to urge it. It is not because this discipline would redeem the 
critics from being in general a satire upon the censorial office, 
and open to the travellers new sources of fresh and fruitful obser- 
vation, in even those countries now the most nauseously trivialized 
by their thousands of itinerary volumes; but that it would render 
both, additionally, the most efficient of agents in propagating and 
accelerating the grand tendency of modern society towards a noble 
community of sympathy and thought, as well as the lucrative com- 
merce of merchandise and manufacture. Why may we not expect 
the science of language to do for the heart, what mere etymology 
has done already for the history, of our race ?* 

We have purposely omitted mention of this latter application, too, 
of philology, its importance being already recognized to the full. 
In truth, it has succeeded in reforming the whole aspect of history, 
with regard to the origin of nations, the migration of colonies, the 
derivation of dialects. It bids fair to end with explaining the va- 
riety of races, and may reduce the Babel of tongues to a few ultimate 
types, if it cannot reach of itself the still fewer principles which 
have been in all time at the bottom of this apparent chaos. 

As a consequence, natural enough, of these astonishing results, 


* It has been recently remarked (Michelet, Le Peuple) that “history is a resurrection,” 
In that case etymology were the magic wand of the exorcism. 
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the genealogical investigation of language is coming to pass for its 
science, and the science (so conceived) to be regarded but as a mere 
handmaid to history, ethnographical or theological. At least this 
is the case among the Germans, who cultivate the subject with espe- 
cial diligence and distinction; and the English, whose proneness to 
the immediately available is content to take the German authority 
for both the doctrine and method. But has not language a proper 
and a paramount object of its own? And is it not susceptible of a 
distinct science, and a system in reference to this end? Most per- 
sons, of intelligence in the matter, would probably answer both these 
questions in the affirmative. But as most persons are yet more 
influenced by a productive example than a principle, however 
paramount; and as, moreover, all deference is due to the great in- 
tellects by whom the example in this case is supposed to be author- 
— ised, we feel bound to point out directly some of the more essential 
defects of the prevailing system of philological inquiry, before pro- 
ceeding to an outline of the positive considerations which have led 
us to adopt a nearly opposite course. 





ART. VI.—OTTO VON GERLACH’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Das Neue Testament, mit Einleitungen und Erklérenden Anmerkungen. Herausgegeben 
durch Otto Von Gerlach. Dritte Auflage. (The New Testament, with Introduc- 
tions and Explanatory Remarks. By Otto Von Gerlach. Third Edition. Ber- 
lin, 1844. Two vols. 8vo.) 


“Can anything good come out of Nazareth ?’—is a question of 
more than one application. No country has been, in these latter 
days, so placed under the ban of the Christian world as Germany. 
We have been accustomed to think of the Germans as men who run 
riot in all wild and monstrous speculations; and ‘in this opinion 
there is much of truth; for, like the schoolmen, they are debarred 
the privilege of a healthy range of thought. Shut out, until within 
& year, by an unrighteous absolutism, from all participation in poli- 
tics, the fervid warmth of their nature has been spent upon questions 
of theology, philology, and philosophy.* The German author was 
not so far wrong, who said, jocosely, that, while the French had the 
dominion of the land, and the English that of the sea, to his coun- 

* The unobstructed discussion of questions pertaining to national well-being 


gives a people a practical mode of thinking, which will be felt in all departments of 
life and knowledge. 
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trymen belonged “ cloud-land, gorgeous land.” dt is all their own; 
no wonder that they people it, at times, with strange creations,— 


“ Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus 
Fantastic pomp of structure without name.” 


“The Germans,” said Coleridge, who was partial enough to them, 
“are not altogether wrong, and never altogether right.” The world 
is now beginning to decide upon them with judicial impartiality. 
We have learned that the fountain does send forth, at the same place, 
sweet water and bitter. The region abounds in gold, but the metal 
must first be assayed. In matters of erudition we must be content 
to go to school to these men of long sittings at books; in questions 
of theory, we have some sober logic of our own. In many respects 
it is happy for us, that the prejudice against them and their writings 
is passing away. 

But the Germans are progressive; and, most fortunately, have of 
late gone forward in the right path. They have attempted some 
bold experiments with the Gospel, and, after all, are content to take 
itasitis. The rationalist has tried to destroy its soul, and the my- 
thologist to steal away its body, but it has risen again with new life 
and glory. It is some comfort to know that “the wise and prudent” 
have, after their doubts and questionings, returned to that simple 
religion which is given alike to all mankind; for there is no learned 
way to the kingdom of God. Bacon knew this so well, that he took 
it as an axiom, and laid down a like path to philosophy. “The 
access,” he teaches us, “to the kingdom of man, which is founded on 
the sciences, must resemble that to the kingdom of heaven, where no 
admission is conceded, except to children.” In religion, men must 
evermore be disciples; the theory that harmonizes reason and reve- 
lation, will not be reached by expelling from religion its divine life, 
and reducing it to a nonentity. Reason must wait, learn, and grow. 
One of the uses of metaphysics is, that by the good we can expel the 
bad; and so the great learning of Germany has helped to set her 
aright. As an indication of the returning evangelical spirit—an 
early sheaf from the abundant harvest which we may expect—is the 
Commentary on the Old and New Testaments by Otto Von Ger- 
lach. It is in six volumes, small 8vo., of which we have seen but 
the two on the New Testament, and to these our present notice wilt 
be confined. 

Ammog the wretched features of the neological writings, none is 
worse than the contemptuous tone in which they speak of popular 
instruction. Even the judicious Ernesti himself, though not a neo- 
FourtH Series, Vou. 1.—18 
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logist, in condemaing the absurd, allegorizing interpretation, adds, 
that it may be made useful in edifying the people. As if the fancies 
of any day-dreamer were good enough for them! Such writers 
seem to forget that there is, besides the learned, a large class of 
men, whose faculties have been sharpened by observation, general 
reading, and the enterprises of life. In the present work, both the 
intelligence and the wants of the people appear to be properly 
estimated. 

Of the author we have gathered but a few facts. He was born 
in 1801. In the year 1829-30, he was lecturer on Biblical Anti- 
quities, in the University of Berlin; and in the title-page of the 
work before us he is styled Pastor of the Elizabeth Church in that 
city. He has also translated the practical writings of Richard Bax- 
ter into German; his version of the Saints’ Rest is issued here 
from the press of the American Tract Society. Among the evan- 
gelical divines of his country, he stands, we believe, in the foremost 
rank in point of orthodoxy. 

But have we not enough commentaries? By no means. Many 
have been made on false principles; and not a few, of the critical 
sort, have been written by men imperfectly qualified for such labours. 
The advance of mankind in knowledge will continually throw new 
light upon the Scriptures. The spiritual world is like the physical,— 
an infinite system. We stand on our globe, and have some outlook 
upon a boundless universe, sky, and unnumbered stars, yet, though 
this visible scene has been scanned and questioned for centuries, we 
daily draw forth some new, undiscovered truth. The Bible is, in 
like manner, a world, and they who live and move therein, see daily 
the workings of laws which do not stop where our grosser vision 
fails, but run on to eternity. “And as it is owned, the whole 
scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever comes to be 
understood, before the jinal restitution of all things, and without 
miraculous interpositions, it must be in the same«way as natural 
knowledge is come at, by the continuance and progress of learning 
-and liberty, and by particular persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing intimations scattered up and down it, which are overlooked 
and disregarded by the generality of the world. Nor is it at all in- 
credible, that a book, which has been so long in possession of man- 
kind, should contain many truths yet undiscovered. For, all the 
‘same phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, from which 
such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
present and last age, were equally in the possession of mankind a 
thousand years before.”* Shut up in the antique forms of venera- 
* Butler’s Analogy, Part ii, ch. iii. 

18* 
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ble languages, are the living principles which must chasten the 
human heart, and guide the human race to unseen destinies. Happy 
would it be, if the wisdom of the wise, and the learning of the learned, 
were more generally employed in the application of the truths of 
the Bible to the personal and social wants of mankind. 

The question of the true mode of interpreting the Bible has been 
needlessly mystified. The inspiration of Scripture has been sup- 
posed to involve certain consequences, which do not really follow. 
Because holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, it has been imagined that their words must be construed in 
some peculiar way; but what this may be, no one has been able to 
tell. This notion of the necessary effect of inspiration has been the 
stumbling-block of interpreters. Hence that affected reverence for 
the sacred text of both the Old and New Testaments, which has at 
different periods prevailed ;* hence the allegorizing interpretation 
which the Fathers inherited from the Jews, and which warped the 
great genius and clear conceptions of Origen; hence the holy em- 
phasis given to every word, the pregnantes sensus of the Mystics, 
in whose error the learned Bengel participated. Worse than all 
these, and not traceable to precisely the same cause, was the perver- 
sity of those dogmatic interpreters, who, assuming beforehand that 
all of the Bible was in their creeds, hewed and chipped every text, 
till they made it fit the place to which they would have it go. The 
learned are now agreed, that the Bible is to be interpreted as any 
other book; that the signification of the words is the only guide to 
the sense; that this signification must be gathered from the usage 
of writers in the same language, both earlier and later, as well as 
contemporaneous; and that it is not enough to obtain a sense, but 
that the true meaning will prove itself to be necessarily the only one. 
Such a familiarity as is here required, includes a knowledge of 
words, both separately and in their idiomatic combinations and 
phrases. Above all, an interpreter of this higher sort must not be 
dependent upon his lexicon in the translation of every casual sen- 
tence, but, by constant perusal of the authors, he must be able to 
feel at home among them. No foreigner could write a commentary 
on an English classic, (say Milton,) whose only knowledge of our 
tongue was derived froma lexicon and grammar. Should he under- 
take it, he would make sorry work of our poet’s wondrous phrases. 
“Those fanatics,” says Ernesti, very strongly, “are not to be listened 
to, who, rejecting the study of languages, refer everything to the 


* It was once supposed that there could not be any various readings in inspired 
books ; and that the language of the New Testament could not be any other than 
pure, classical Greek. 
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immediate assistance of the Holy Spirit. On'the other hand, how- 
ever, it cannot be denied, that pious men, sincerely desirous of dis- 
covering the true sense of Scripture, are assisted by the Holy Spirit, 
in matters relating to belief and practice.”* 

It is useless to undertake in this country, to any extent, the criti- 
cism of the sacred text. We have not, inthe New World, the means 
for such a work. Here are no huge libraries, rich in the writings of 
many ages, from the first dawn of civilization to the present day. 
Here no man is likely to be sent on a foreign mission, for the sake 
of enabling him to pursue his studies. Here no monkish cell, or 
gloomy alcove, hides, under its venerable dust, a valuable manu- 
script. Weare but of yesterday. After so many recensions, and 
the multiplication of so many various readings, we may safely take 
the text as it is. But, on the hither side of that primary critical 
labour, how much remains to be done! To gather the sense for 
public teaching, and to guard it against corrupt perversions, will 
occupy the mind and heart of any man. Let it, however, be remem- 
bered, that no one is qualified to interpret Scripture who has not 
become a new creature in Christ. Though they speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and have not love, they are become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

The history of hermeneutics teaches us, most emphatically, that to 
be correct and skilful, the interpreter must not be a slave to doc- 
trinal restraints. The free, joyous course, upon which the human 
mind entered at the era of the Reformation, was rapidly checked by 
the dogmatic strictness which soon everywhere prevailed. Even in 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Beza, there are traces of this spirit ; 
but in their successors it domineered over everything else. If one 
is always on the look-out to find proof-texts for his creed, he will not 
be likely to form honest views of the meaning of holy writ. A man 
may, must have a theory of religion; but he should hold it with the 
conviction, that he, as other men, may err. ‘ 

There is, however, one truth in Scripture—the characteristic of 
Christianity—which he that runs may read. It is the truth which 
makes God’s word glad tidings to the human race, and which all 
sincere men, who have known the wants of the heart, have, in every 
age, found therein. It is the truth, which, with those leading to it, 
and flowing from it, is the vital part of our religion, which is veiled 
in every type, is the theme of the Prophet’s highest inspiration, is 


* Such knowledge as we have described above, is within the reach of every studious 
public teacher of the Gospel. It is our ignorance of the right path, and the helps of 
which we may avail ourselves, that makes linguistic attainments appear so formi- 
dable. 
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the light and beauty of every book, and almost every page. We 
mean the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus. We have a right to 
demand, that this chief feature of both dispensations shall be brought 
out into due relief by every one, who undertakes to obtain for us the 
meaning of the sacred text. He who has failed in this, has failed in 
all. He may be a great scholar, but, if the testimony of the Chris- 
tian world is worth anything, he does not know the Bible. 

Perhaps, if no other condition than this were imposed upon the 
commentator, the cause of truth would, in the end, be subserved. 
Nothing so tempts men to wrest the Scripture, as the desire to es- 
tablish a sectarian opinion. These forced interpretations are the 
buttresses which support the party walls in the Church. Nor do 
harsh restraints upon interpretation effect any good; for they are 
sure to be followed by an era of unbounded licentiousness. The 
rationalism of Germany was but a reaction against the former dog- 
matism. * The more men can be induced to examine the Bible with 
humility and candour, the more speedily will the Christian world 
harmonize; a consummation most devoutly to be wished. 

Commentaries have been long divided into critical and popular. 
The critical interpreter attends mainly to words; the other, to things. 
The practical cast of the English character has enriched our lan- 
guage with popular comments. ‘The pious reflections of Doddridge 
still charm the world, though the criticism may now be surpassed. 
The rich fancy and wondrous goodness of Leighton, make him the 
most delightful of companions in reading St. Peter. Truly, his lips 
drop honey. And our own Benson is the inmate of many a house- 
hold, and the charm of many a pious fireside. Such books as these 
are always fresh. Critical works are constantly pushing each other 
aside; those, however, which aid the minds and inspire the devo- 
tions of the people, seem never to wear away. 

The work before us is a popular commentary, founded, however, 
upon thoroughly scientific criticism. In order to give our readers a 
fair idea of the work, we translate 4 number of special comments. The 
several chapters are divided into paragraphs according to their topics; 
and each division is furnished with a suitable introduction. We begin 
with one of these: viz., “ The choosing of the Twelve Apostles. 
Matt. chap. x.” | 

“ Jesus had already chosen, from among his followers, many single disciples; 
he had, before the sermon on the Mount, separated the twelve from the others; 
(Luke vi, 13. Compare Mark iii, 13; John vi, 70;) but their solemn induction 
into the office of apostles (that is, messengers) took place at this time. Their 
number was that of the twelve tribes of Israel, (ch. xix, 28; Rev. xxi, 12, 14.) 
True, there was no longer a clear separation between the tribes; but he wished 


to show, by the selection of this number, that his mission was to all Israelites, 
and that he gave them, in his apostles, twelve new princes of tribes (patriarchs) 
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for the new kingdom of God. The old kingdom contained the germ of the 
entire new community of the faithful, the ro of which (by their word spread 
through the world, and by the founding of the Church) are the apostles. The 
selection, the appointment, and the training of the twelve, are a proof that 
Christ did not merely design to proclaim a doctrine, but, besides, to found a 
kingdom, a church. We see here how he appointed them to an office unlike 
any in the Jewish constitution, and yet with special reference thereto, and 
during his whole stay upon the earth, we find him as solicitous to prepare 
them for their work, as to preach to the people; and what he teaches them is 
never exclusively directed to inward piety, but relates likewise to their office 
in God's kingdom. In this first mission they were commanded to preach re- 
pentance, after the manner of the discourses of John, and the first discourses 
of Christ; the kingdom of God was already near in the person of its king, but 
it appeared as a church, at the outpouring of the Holy Spirit; (compare verse 
7, ch. ii, 2; Luke x, 1;) from that time, it was first proclaimed, that all 
could receive the forgiveness of sins, in the name of Jesus, (Acts ii, 38; ch. 
ill, 19, 20; ch. x, 43, &c.) This preparatory mission of the twelve, and that 
of the seventy disciples afterward, differed from John’s only in this, that he 
wrought no miracle, (John x, 41;) but they did as mighty works as Christ 
himself, (see especially Luke x, 17,) as a sign that John, standing, without, 
pointed to the appearing kingdom, (ch. xi, 11,) but that the disciples pre- 
pared both themselves and others for an entrance therein, and in so far as they 
were called of Christ, and appointed to be baptized, at a future day, by the 
Holy Ghost, had already entered. In the following discourse Christ gave them 
directions partly for that time, (verses 5-7, 9, 10,) partly for their office in 
general, hence also for the great sufferings and persecutions which afterwards 
befell them. 

Verse 1. And when he had called—his twelve disciples.] 'The twelve were 
then called disciples, (that is, scholars,) partly from their outward relation to 
Jesus, who, like the Jewish rabbis, had always a number of pupils around him; 
partly because, during the earthly sojourn of Christ, they were to LEARN; 
chiefly from him. After the outpouring of the Spirit, they were called Apos- 
tles only, and the other Christians disciples; because these, from that time, 
saw in the twelve Jesus himself, and heard in them the infallible teachers of 
the Church. In later times, the name ‘disciples’ seems to have fallen into 
disuse ; even in the Epistles it appears no longer, but we have instead brethren, 
believers, saints, Christians. 

Verse 2. The first, Simon, who is called Peter.] Already (so called) at the 
time of his first acquaintance with Christ, (John 1, 42;) afterwards, this name 
was solemnly confirmed. (Matt. xvi, 18.) He is called the first, from a certain 
pre-eminence over the others. 

Verse 2. James, the son of Zebedec.] Who was put to,death by Herod 
Agrippa. Acts xii, 2. 

Verse 3. Philip and Bartholomew.] Bar-Tholmai, that is, son of Ptolemeus, 
a surname ; his proper name is probably Nathaniel, as he stands here, and in 
the history of his calling in John, next to Philip. (See John, ch. i, 45.) 

Verse 3. James, the son of Alpheus.] Called also the less, the younger, 
(Mark xv, 40,) and the brother of the Lord, (Gal. i, 19,) because, through 
Mary, thé sister of Christ’s mother, wife of Cleophas, or Alpheus, (both are the 
same name in Hebrew,) he was the cousin of Jesus, (John xix, 25.) He was 
the author of the epistle in the New Testament. 

Verse 6. But go to the lost sheep of the house of Isracl.] The first mission 
was due to the Israelites, according to the divine promise, (Acts xii, 46,) and 
in order to take from them the excuse, that they had not been able to recog- 
nize their king in Jesus. The disciples, too, were to be prepared for their 
future, general mission. John iv, ch. x, 16; ch. xii, 20, ff. Matt. xxiv, 14; 
Acts vin, 5, ff. 
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Verse 8. Freely ye have received, freely give.] Take no pay, as if you wished 
to make a, traffic of your miraculous gifts. Compare Acts viii, 18-20. Disin- 
terestedness is a chief trait of the servant of God. 1 Tim. iii, 3; 1 Thess. ii, 5, ff. 
The mercy of God is free and undeserved, even when it is imparted through man. 

Verse 9. Neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your girdles.| The rich East- 
ern people carry (on the breast and right side) pockets in their garments ; 
the poor have no place to fasten (or hold) anything but the girdle. The apos- 
tles were, in that time of grace, to commit themselves entirely to.the care of 
their rich Father, without doing as much as, under other circumstances, is 
permitted and commanded Christians. See, on the other hand, Luke xxi, 
35, ff. We see from the life of Paul, (who sent for his cloak, 2 Tim. iv, 13,) 
that this injunction is by no means to be always literally understood; but it is 
God’s will for all times, that his disciples, especially the ministers of salvation, 
should carefully guard against useless superabundance, and should always be 
er that they are thereby drawn from their calling and entangled in the 
world.” 


Our next selection is the introduction to “The Parables of Christ. 
Matt., ch. xiii.” 


“ A parable is a representation of a doctrine or fact of the higher life, under 
the form of an event of our outward existence. There is, therefore, in no one 
of Christ’s parables, when taken literally, an impossible feature, except that 
here and there, towards the close, (after the example of the Old Testament, 
Isa. v, 6,) he passes from the image to the thing imaged, (for example, chap. 
xxiv, 51;) in this manner, especially, the parabolic discourses reported by 
John are framed, (compare John x,and xv.) The parables are not designed 
to show that the outer world is an image and copy of the inner; for Christ 
compares himself and the Father to a thief, to an unjust judge, the faithful to 
wicked householders. But he skilfully selects the appearances of our daily 
life, that spiritual truths may thus be made plain to us, and our thoughts be 
raised to heaven, not simply ALTHOUGH, but BECAUSE we are surrounded by 
worldly objects, which are in this way sanctified. In every parable, we must 
first carefully bring to view the outward history, adding nothing foreign to its 
aim and purport; we should then seek the chief point of comparison, to which 
all the parts relate. We should not, however, in a forced or trifling way, give 
the separate parts a meaning which they might have alone, and yet do not 
have in the connexion of the history ; whereas, in this connexion, the smallest 
feature has its significance. All the following parables treat of the kingdom 
of God, as first inwardly, and then outwardly revealed. His hearers having, 
through their own fault, misunderstood his plainer discourses, Jesus, to punish 
them, now spake in parables; perhaps, too, that they might not understand ; 


for, simple as they appear to us, they effected then the double purpose of con- 


cealing the truth from the carnally-minded multitude, (verse 13, but especially 
Mark iv, 11, 12; Luke viii, 10,) and of affording to the weak, but susceptible 
disciples, living images, which afterwards led them further into the truth. A 
parable is like the pillar of cloud and fire, which turned its dark side towards 
the Egyptians, but the light one to the people of the covenant; it is like a 
shell, which preserves the precious kernel as much For the industrious as 
FROM the lazy.” 


As a specimen of commentary on the miracles, we present the 
“‘ Feeding of the Five Thousand,” and ‘‘ Christ walking on the 
Sea.” Matt. xiv, 14-33. 


“ The people, upon their feast-journey to Jerusalem, had followed Jesus into 
the wilderness, in great crowds, and there he showed himself a mightier 
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worker of miracles than Moses; for, through his prayer, he fed five thousand 
with five loaves of bread. But, while the manna nourished the children of 
Israel many years, the feeding was designed to help but once,—a momentary 
want, in order, then, to point to Christ himself, as the true bread of heaven. 
He who could do what Jesus here did, could also have sent manna from 
above ; but he did it not, because he only fed the body, that the carnal people 
might be led to seek in him the food of the soul. 

Verse 15. That they may go—and buy themselves victuals.| Thus, without a 
miracle, they would not have died of hunger; yet they could have procured 
bread only with great trouble and cost. But he was not willing that, because 
they had been eager to hear his word, they should suffer want. 

Verse 19. He blessed, and brake.] According to Jewish custom, the head 
of the family, at the beginning of every meal, offered a thanksgiving, which 
was called ‘blessing.’ ‘This prayer of Jesus here wrought a miraculous 
‘blessing’ Christ teaches us, by his example, that we cannot enjoy 
our food, in a pure and holy way, unless we testify our thankfulness to 
God, from whose hand it comes. Hence, says Paul, (1 Tim. iv, 5,) the food 
‘is sanctified by the word of God, and prayer; so that those brutish men, 
who neither think of God's blessing, nor acknowledge him with gratitude, both 
defile what by nature was pure, and are defiled and destroyed by their food. 
Christ hath, however, taught his own how they should eat; that they may not, by 
a wicked profanation, dishonour themselves and the kindness of God.—Calv. 

Verse 20. And were filled, and took up of the fragments, &c.] ‘This miracle 
assures us that, if we seek first the kingdom of God, all other things will be 
added unto us. For if Christ thus cared for those, who, from a momentar 
impulse, had crowded to him, how shall he ever forsake us, who seek him wit 
a steadfast devotion of the soul? Sometimes, indeed, he suffers his own to 
hunger, but he never withdraws from them his help. He has, however, the 
best reasons why he first helps us, when we have come to the last extremity. 
Christ also plainly teaches us here, that he not only gives the world spiritual 
life, but that the feeding of the body also is committed by the Father to him. 
Finally, we see that they who would witness this miracle, had to be satisfied 
with barley bread and dry fishes.’—Calv. 

The carnally minded people, astonished by this miracle, (which had, besides, 
sufficed their bodily need,) wished to make Jesus king; (John vi, 15 ;) it was 
necessary to remove the disciples from this dangerous companionship; he 
therefore sent them over the sea. They embarked (John vi, 16) in the first 
of the four watches (between six and nine, see verse 25) into which the Jews 
divided the night; but a storm delayed them so much in their short voyage 
of about five miles, that in the fourth watch, (between three and six in the 
morning,) hardly four miles had been accomplished. John vi, 19. From the 
mountain, Jesus sees them struggling with the waves, and,hastens upon the 
sea to their aid. This event, as afterwards the transfiguration on the Mount, 
(ch. xvii,) taught the disciples the unity of this life and that to come; nay, 
more, of this earthly and that heavenly body, and assured them that Jesus 
was always near with succour, even where no human expectation could have 
thought it possible. 

Verse 23. He was there alone.] Some conjecture what, in such solitary 
hours, Jesus spake with the Father, may be gathered from Psalm xvi, 2; 
John XVil. 

Verse 28. Bid me come unto thee.] In faith in Christ, and in the ardour 
of his love, he can no longer endure the uncertainty; as at other times, he 
here goes before the others, but, not knowing his weakness, he soon loses 
courage. 

Verse 29. And he said, Come.] There is more demanded of him, who offers 
himself in sincere, courageous faith; he is more severely tried, and yet di- 
vinely rescued. , 
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Verse 31. Wherefore didst thou doubt?] Jesus did not blame him for 
leaving the ship, but for not persisting in faith. In this whole history, the 
outward form is a — veil, through which we can see the relation of 
the faithful to Christ. Jesus works a great miracle, rather than leave his own 
in trial. They see nothing but a wild, stormy sea; but against all expecta- 
tion, he is there, rich in help. From an appearance so strange, sounds forth 
to the affrighted ones the word of comfort, Ir 1s I! And he who then ven- 
tures to him receives the same divine power, through which he comes to us.” 


The exposition of “Christ’s Discourse with Nicodemus, (John 
ili, 1-21,)” affords a good example of our author’s mode of exhibit- 
ing spiritual religion :— 


“A capital error in the doctrine of the Pharisees consisted in this, that they 
apprehended the law outwardly, and hence entirely misconceived the relation 
of man to God; the deep corruption of human nature, and the necessity of a 
new birth, were altogether unknown to them. In Nicodemus, we see one of 
the most candid of the sect, whom Christ’s miracles had convinced that he 
came from God, and could therefore tell whether, when, and where the ex- 
pected kingdom of God should appear. Jesus meets him with the strong decla- 
ration, that a divine renewal of our nature was requisite for an admission 
therein. The hesitation of Nicodemus gives him occasion to show why the new 
birth is necessary—because we have become utterly carnal. Its possibility he 
represents as a miracle, which must be experienced in belief upon the testi- 
monies of God’s messengers, especially of his Son. Jesus now first reveals to 
him the mystery of that kingdom of God for which he sae. ¥ wl the sending 
and gift of the Son of God for the redemption of the world—and yet a gift, 
which only benefits such as open their hearts to his mercy. 

Verse 8. Jesus answered and said unto him.] Jesus answered not so much 
his words as his thoughts. Nicodemus, and others, had been led by Christ’s 
miracles to conjecture whether he was the Messiah, announced by John as 
near. Nicodemus hoped to receive from him new disclosures, solutions of 
doubts, views of the outward glory of the people ; at least, to learn whether this 
kingdom would appear soon; that in such an event, he wassure that he would have 
a share therein. Jesus, knowing what was in man, (chap. ii, 24,) led him awa 
trom outward hopes and inquiries, and showed him that the kingdom, whic 
he expected as future and eternal, was already revealed within, but not as yet 
for him, since it required an entire change and renewal of the spirit. 

Verse 3. Except a man be born again.] ‘The Greek can also be rendered, 
‘be born from above,’ and this is the precise meaning of the word dvwev, 
as John uses it elsewhere, (see verse 31; ch. xix, 11; also ch. viii, 23; ch. 
Xviii, 35-37 ;) in which is naturally included that this is the new, second birth 
of man, (verse 4.) So Tit. ili, 5; 1 Pet. i, 2,3; and (of the whole world) 
Matt. xix, 28: corresponding to which is the word ‘renew,’ Eph. iv, 23; 
Heb. vi, 6; Col. iii, 9,10. The natural man must obtain a new, heavenly 
birth, if he would enter God’s kingdom; the entire direction of his heart must 
be changed, and, by a miracle of divine Omnipotence, the love of God and 
of divine things must be enkindled within him, in place of self-seeking and 
love of the world. Man, created good by God, (but now corrupt,) must be 
born anew of him as his child, and is thereby raised not only to his original 
purity, but to the higher sphere of life for which God has fitted him. 

He cannot see.] To ‘see,’ in its full sense, includes every mode of enjoy- 
ing, (Psa. xxxvi, 9; Psa. xc, 16,) and is therefore not essentially different 
from ‘enter,’ (verse 5,) and ‘inherit,’ (Gal. v. 21.) 

Verse 4. How can a man be born when he is old?] That God’s kingdom is 
spiritual, beginning in the inmost root of the heart, and that therefore inward 
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qualities make a fitness for it, was a truth unknown to the scribes; hence, he 
thinks that Jesus requires of every one a second physical birth, by means of 
an outward miracle. ‘The question of Nicodemus shows to what degree the 
conception of a divinely produced change of the heart is strange to the natural 
man; for he admits the greatest absurdity, sooner than the simple, true sense 
of this doctrine. 

Verse 5. Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit.| A nearer ex- 
planation of the spiritual nature of the new birth. Nicodemus knew, from the 
prophets, the promised purification, (Ezek. xi, 19, 20; ch. xxxvi, 27, 28; Mal. 
li, 3;) he knew, as a ruler of the Jews, the solemn declaration of John re- 
specting his water-baptism, and the Spirit-baptism of Christ, (ch. i, 26, 27.) 
But most of the Pharisees, probably also Nicodemus, despised the baptism of 
John, (Luke vii, 30,) because he showed no sign, (comp. verse 2 with ch. x, 
41,) and, after their outward mode of thinking, believed themselves to have 
already what John required. The baptism of water was an image of repent- 
ance, of the sorrow for sin; the baptism of the Spirit denotes the operation 
of the renewing, inwardly changing power of the mercy and truth of God in 
Christ. He thus declares that the Spirit-baptism of the Messiah must come to 
the water-baptism of John,—to which, as a divine ordinance, every one must 
submit. The Christian baptism, (the sacrament of the new covenant,) which 
Christ instituted after the completion of the work of redemption, contains, 
therefore, in every true conversion, the outward and the inward, the sign and 
the thing signified, united like John and Christ, the law and the gospel.* As’ 
in. the first creation, (Gen. i; 2,) the Spirit moved upon the waters, so Christ 
here shows that the birth from above is a new creation, (2 Cor. v, 17.) As 
the Holy Ghost was, from the beginning, the unity of God and his creation. 
and therefore the creation’s forming, unfolding, and preserving life, so, in the 
recovery and renewal of men, it is the bond of union, the dwelling of God 
among them. 

Verse 6. That which is born of the flesh is ficsh.] Every power produces 
its like, not its unlike. If man were, by an outward miracle, physically born 
again, he would be still the same. ’/esh means more than body ; that is, the 
carnal nature, given over by reason of sin-to sensuality, and therefore weak, 
dying (unless renewed) a temporal and eternal death. The word often in- 
cludes the sin which man derives from Adam, since this has its seat (not its 
origin) in the flesh, and makes man fleshly, (thus, especially, Rom. vii, 14; 
ch. viii, 5-9; Gal. v, 16, ff.; 1 John ii, 16, &c.;) often only the effects of sin, 
weakness, mortality, (thus, chiefly in the Old Testament, Gen. vi, 3; Psa. 
Ixxviii, 39; Isa. xxxi, 3; Jer. xvii, 5; and Matt. xxvi,41; John i,14; 1 Tim. 
iii, 16, &e.) In the above general statement it has the most comprehensive 
sense. 

Spirit is the eternal, all-creating, and all-renewing divine, life, which is in 
God, and is God himself, through whose impartation to man, over and against 
nature, he is renewed to salvation and the victory over death. Christ was 
begotten of the Holy Ghost, and they who believe in him are, through the 
same Spirit, children of God, (ch. i, 12, 13,) spiritual men, (Gal. vi, 1,) and 
will, therefore, in the coming life, be clothed with spiritual bodies. Rom. viii, 
11; 1 Cor. xv. 44-49. 

Verse 8. So is every one that is born of the Spirit.] No man can tell whence 
the wind comes, and how far its power reaches, though he hears and feels it, 
and knows its existence beyond doubt. So, man can yield to this operation 
of the spirit, can experience it, but cannot, of himself, tell its origin or limit. 
In Greek and Hebrew wind and spirit are the same word; hence wind is a 
natural image of spirit. 





* We do not wish to be considered as approving all the author’s views, either here 
or elsewhere. He speaks for himself. 
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Verse 11. We—testify that we have seen.] ‘John the Baptist and I’ They 
both sei not from faith, or a mediate knowledge, but (though with the great- 
est difference, verse 31) from an immediate revelation of divine things, (thus, 
ch. i, 34;) hence the word ‘testify.’ Jesus connects his testimony with that 
of the Baptist, because he wished to lay upon Nicodemus the sin of unbelief 
in not receiving John. Here Christ says of the Baptist, that he testifies what 
he has seen; while, later, John declares expressly of Jesus, that he testifies 
what he has seen and heard. They both accord with each other: (comp. 
verse 32. 

Verse . The Son of man who is in heaven.] The Son of man has not 
merely been once in heaven, but is always there. His divine nature has united 
itself with the human in one person, so that he can say, ‘I have come from 
heaven;’ that is, he has, as the eternal Son of God, renounced his divine 
attributes, and—‘I am still in heaven’—he stands, notwithstanding this, in 
the .same inseparable union with the Father, as before the creation of the 
world. 

Verse 14. So must the Son of man be lifted up.] On the cross: comp. ch. xii, 
32, 33. The ‘lifting up’ has a double sense, because Christ has ascended 
from the cross to the crown. In that particular healing of bodily wounds, the 
general healing of the wounds of sin is imaged. As the fiery serpents recalled 
to mind the serpent in Paradise, (that is, sin as the cause of evil,) so the image 
of the serpent pointed to him who appeared ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh,’ 
(Rom. viii, 3,) to bear the punishment of sin, and to reveal, in the flesh itself, 
the glory of God. As the 2 upon the serpent healed the bitten, so does 
the spiritual gazing of faith*upon the Son of man, offered on the cross, heal 
all the effects of sin. 

Verse 17. But that the world through him might be saved.] Christ, by this 
expression, separates his first appearance on the earth from the second; and 
this last is clearly distinguished in John, from the jydgment within. 1 John ii, 
28; John v, 22, 27; Acts xvii, 31. Had he come to judge the world, he could 
only have condemned it. But, by means of this, the greatest miracle of divine 
love, the new birth is possible. Yet Christ has come for judgment into this 
world, (ch. ix, 39;) for he who does not believe on him, is condemned already, 
(verse 19.) As he has not come specially to judge, but rather to bless, the 
unbelief in the redemption offered to all, judges and condemns men. 

Verse 18. Js condemned already.] All that the future world will reveal is 
begun already here; as the sonship in God, the eternal life, so also the judg- 
ment, the great separation for eternity, the condemnation of all who persist m 
unbelief to the end. Hence, every one can know here his state in grace.” 


Our last extract is “ The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet. John, 
ch. xiii.” 

John, having ended the account of the public ministry of Jesus, now relates, 
with greater fulness, what then occurred until the time_of his suffering, in the 
quiet circle of his friends, from whom he now took his departure. He speaks 
of the last meal of which Jesus partook with his disciples; but, as always, so 
here, it is more his aim to set forth in its inward character and spiritual signifi- 
cance, what was already sufliciently known to his readers from the other evan- 
gelists and from oral tradition. As, therefore, he says nothing of the institu- 
tion of baptism, but much of the new birth, of which baptism is the sacrament, 
(ch. iti,) so, also, he omits the institution of the holy supper,—the sacrament 
of the continumg communion with the Saviour,—and speaks of the invisible 
union of Jesus with the disciples, and of the disciples with each other in him. 
The farewell discourses, and the prayer as High Priest, here following, contain 
chiefly these topics. The entire section (ch. xiii—xvii) begins with the history 
of his washing the disciples’ feet, which stands in close connexion with the 
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history of his sufferings. As the submissive love of Jesus was obedient to the 
death of the cross, for the life of the world, so it did not disdain to cleanse the 
already purified disciples from the stains still cleaving to them; and as the 
cross, the lifting up from the earth, united the scattered children of God, so 
his example here was designed to keep his own bound together, in an humble 
and mutually forgiving love. But the betrayer, too, had his feet washed, and 
remained to the last insensible to the Saviour’s love; so that what was to the 
other disciples a gracious means of purification, was to him the occasion of 
greater obduracy. With the secession of Judas from the circle of disciples, 
the death of Jesus was outwardly, as before, by the entire submission of his 
will to the will of his Father, it was inwardly, (ch. xii, 27,) decided ; the world 
wills his death, and he and the Father will it too. He is already dead to the 
world, and will no more reveal himself to it, (ch. xiv, 17,) and for it will not 
pray, (ch. xvii, 9.) He lives now altogether in his own; to strengthen and 
console them by the promise of the Holy Ghost, and its mighty illumination, 
to encourage them to the closest union with him and each other, to the true 
ree a of his commandments, to confession under ignominy and trial; and, 
finally, ‘to offer for them an earnest, importunate prayer, in which he opens 
the abyss of his heart.’ With this prayer, his life upon the earth is completed ; 
he enters upon the path of suffering, which in a few hours finishes his work, 
and lifts him to the glory with the Father, which he had before the world 
was. 

Verse 1. Now before the feast of the Passover.| John speaks here of the 
point of time immediately before the Passover. It seems as if then the fervent 
love of Jesus for his own, gathered itself together for its last, richest outpour- 
ing. Thence John proceeds to narrate what occurred during the last meal, 
by which he undoubtedly means the proper paschal feast, the same in which 
the holy supper was instituted. 

He loved them unto the end.| That is, as he had continually given them 
proofs of his love, so he gave such proofs now, in a pre-eminent degree, to the 
very end. ‘These words form probably the superscription not only of the fol- 
lowing account of the washing of their feet, but also of all that stands in con- 
nexion therewith, to the end of ch. xvii. John views all this as a rich out- 
pouring of the divine love of the Saviour. 

Verse 2. And supper being ended.] Gr. ‘When the supper was ready.’ 
As is the custom in warm countries, every one bathed himse f at the close of 
the day; especially before the holy paschal meal. But it is moreover the 
custom, before the chief repast, to have the feet washed: this was the office 
either of slaves, or of the lowest of the company. Luke relates, (ch. xxii, 24, 
ff.,) that during this supper there was a contention among the disciples who 
should be greatest ; and that Jesus showed them that such a one must be their 
servant. Accordingly, the occurrence may be thus conceived,:—the feet were 
cleansed while they reclined; Jesus had first reclined at the table, and with 
him those disciples who considered themselves the greatest; during the wash- 
ing the contention arose, and Jesus composed it by rising again, and beginning 
himself to wash their feet. The words of Luke show plainly that there the 
same meal is meant as here. 

The devil having now put into the heart of Judas—to betray him.] John men- 
tions this, in order to call attention partly to the time ofthe occurrence, partly 
to the immense opposition between the love and patience of Jesus and the 
obstinate perversity of Judas, and to show us how the calm, loving, feeling 
Jesus remained nevertheless undisturbed. 

Verse 3. And that he was come from God and went to God.] What Jesus 
now did, he did with the clearest consciousness of the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was, (ch. xvii, 5,) and of that which now awaited 
him. The Godhead of Jesus is indicated in these words, in distinction from 
his humanity, by means of the two expressions: he was of divine origin, and 
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he went again to the Father; that is, he entered now as a man into the pos- 
session of his own eternal, divine glory. 

Verse 6. Then cometh he to Simon Peter.] ‘It may be asked why no one 
of the others refused; why Peter alone showed such love and reverence ? 
Perhaps Jesus first washed the feet of the betrayer, and then came to Peter, 
through whom the others received the needed information. Though Peter 
was chief yet it was not to be wondered at that the presumptuous p Briton 
should recline before the first of the apostles; since he afterward showed his 
audacity, in taking the morsel from his Master without trembling.’—Chry- 
sostom. 

Verse 6. Lord, dost thou wash my feet?] ‘The word “ Thou” has great em- 
phasis; he could say nothing stronger than Thou: it means, with the hands 
with which T'hou hast opened the eyes of the blind, hast cleansed the leprous, 
and raised the dead.’— Chrysostom. 

Verse 8. Thou shalt never wash my feet.] ‘This would have been a praise- 
worthy humility, if obedience did not stand higher with God than every ser- 
vice and honour which man can pay him; nay, if the unerring sign of true 
humility were not the submission of all the thoughts and feelings to ’3 will ; 
so that, without opposing, we count as good whatever he makes known to us as 
his pleasure.’— Calvin. 

Verse 9. Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.] ‘Peter 
was vehement in his refusal, in his submission still more so; yet both pro- 
ceeded from love. But why did not Jesus tell him the reason of his doing it ? 
why did he rather add a warning? Because Peter would not then have 

‘elded. Had Christ said to him, “ Suffer it, for thus will I teach you humi- 
ity,” he would have promised a thousand times to be humble, that his Lord 
only might not wash his feet.’— Chrysostom. 

Verse 10. He that is washed, needeth not save to wash his feet.]| Jesus con- 
tinues his figurative discourse. The obvious outward meaning of his language 
is this: ‘ Ye all have already bathed, hence there is need of nothing more than 
the washing of the feet, to cleanse off the dust which has soiled you in walk- 
ing.’ This design of the custom of washing serves him now for a parabolic 
discourse. ‘In the holy baptism, [or that which only is its efficacy, the new 
birth,] man is entirely washed, not with the exception of the feet, but alte- 
gether. When, however, afterward we mingle in the affairs of the world, we 
traverse the earth with our feet, our human feelings and desires—without 
which we cannot live in this mortal state—are like the feet on which the dust 
gathers; and we are so defiled by them, that if we say we have no sin we de- 
ceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. Daily, therefore, our advocate and 
intercessor washes our feet, and daily do we confess that we need to have them 
cleansed, when we say in the Lord’s Prayer, Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. And when we thus confess our sins, he who washed his 
disciples’ feet is faithful and just to forgive our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.’— Augustine.” 


These extracts will suffice to show the spirit and tone of the work. 
We should be glad to see it, with some modifications, in the hands 
of our German membership; who, unfortunately, have access neither 
to the stores of Fatherland, nor to those of English literature. 
It is our duty to furnish them with wholesome reading in their own 
language; a duty, we are happy to say, recognized fully by our 
Church, which has perhaps done more in this way, as well as in 
others, for the spiritual welfare of the Germans, than any other 
religious denomination. It has been mentioned to us that a brief, 
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pointed, but spiritual Commentary on the Scriptures is very much 
needed among them, and that the great leaders of the German 
movement among us are looking out for such a work. We venture 
to suggest Von Gerlach’s Commentary to their attention. It could 
easily be weeded of any views inconsistent with those of our Church, 
and such additions as are necessary to fit it for the precise purpose 
for which it is needed could readily be made. ‘The accomplished 
editor of the Apologist is amply competent to the task: may we 
ask him to address himself to it? 





Art. VIUL.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; comprehending all 
the Official Proceedings of the General Conference, and the General Convention, with such 
other matters as are necessary to a right understanding of the case. Nashville: com- 
piled and published by the Editors and Publishers of the South Western Christian 
Advocate, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; by order of the Louisville 
Convention. W1ii1~1aAm CAMERON, Printer: 1845. 


WE find, in the volume before us, much to commend and little to 
blame. Taking into consideration the exciting circumstances in 
which it originated, and the strictly party relations of the writers, 
the work is characterized by a commendable spirit and temper, and 
is written with, perhaps, as much fairness and impartiality as could 
have been reasonably expected. To complain that authors, person- 
ally implicated in the transactions they record, and feeling an indi- 
vidual interest in justifying the proceedings they narrate, do not 
always present the stronger and more unmanageable positions 
and arguments of their opponents, would be captious, if not 
querulous. It must be allowed to writers under such circum- 
stances to assume the attitude of advocates, not of historians. Yet 
there is much of real history in this book. Besides the proceedings 
of the Louisville Convention itself, it contains papers of no ordinary 
importance in regard to the previous proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ferences represented in the Convention, and of the General Confer- 
ence of 1844; al] which will be necessary to the historian, who 
shall be favoured to write after the actors in the present excitements, 
and those excitements themselves, shall have passed away. 

With the above palliating remarks, we hope it may not be offensive 
to say, that the reader must look over the first hundred pages of this 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as a jury is ex- 
pected to listen to the pleadings of an advocate. His citations of 
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legal authorities are not suspected to be absolutely spurious, but, on 
the other hand, they are not to be taken as containing all that 
the legal decision or authority he cites may import, much less all 
that may be cited on the other side. These hundred pages of abstracts 
from the Journal and Debates of the General Conference in the cases 
of Mr. Harding and Bishop Andrew,—extracts chosen for the purpose 
of justifying the proceedings of the Louisville Convention in severing 
the Annual Conferences in the slave-holding States from the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church,—are given in direct view of the end to be 
answered. The same may be said, too, of the hasty sketch of the 
history of General Conference action on the subject of slavery from 
1780 down to 1844. An opponent would find it easy to show, by 
simply enlarging the passages cited, that the arguments made to rest 
upon them stand on a very sandy foundation. We do not purpose, 
however, to review these abstracts or arguments, in detail. The 
first may be readily corrected by the reader himself, by reference to 
the Journal and Debates of the General Conference of 1844, published 
at the Methodist Episcopal Book-Concern, New-York; and for the 
rest, the value of the assumptions and arguments based upon and 
intermingled with these partial citations, will be determined by 
the reader when he shall have made himself acquainted with the 
veritable records, published by the order, and under the supervision, 
of both parties, before the occasion arose for writing the History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The remainder of the volume under review is chiefly made up of 
the preliminary proceedings of the Annual Conferences in the slave- 
holding States preparatory to the Louisville Convention, the doings 
of the Convention itself, and a chapter “embracing events subse- 
quent to the adjournment of the Louisville Convention.” To the 
last there are prefixed some general remarks on the state of things in 
the Church in general, and some severe animadversions on opposing 
editors, conferences, &c., which we can afford to pass over without 
reply or rejoinder. 

Passing over, then, whatever is merely incidental to the narrative, 
we propose to review the historical statements only, which the diligent 
committee of the Louisville Convention have laid before the public; 
and these will be found of no ordinary interest to the Christian reader. 
A Church, containing more than a million of souls, and affording the 
ministry of the word of life, statedly, to five times that number of 
persons, efficient beyond all parallel in modern times in its organiza- 
tion, and successful beyond all example in carrying out the benign 
purposes of the gospel, especially to the poor, has been violently rent 
and divided by geographical lines; yet. movable lines, according to 
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the interpretation of the seceders—a line upon wheels, to be pushed 
north or south as strength or address may prevail. All this has 
been done, too, under a manifestation of ill feeling, and angry temper, 
which proclaims a deep sense of injury and wrong done to the sece- 
ders. Indeed, the manifesto of the Louisville Convention, a paper 
drawn up with great ability by a committee, and adopted by the 
Convention with great unanimity, speaks of violated rights and high- 
handed injustice, and that too in a tone of indignation and rebuke, as 
if something had been suffered which outraged all the obligations of 
religion and even the duties of social life. Yet whoever inquires 
impartially for the causes which produced these complaints and 
the secession to which they led, will find, when he has stripped 
them of all adventitious covering, that the separatists Go not 
themselves allege that any new articles of religious belief had been 
added to the creed of the Church, or anything expunged therefrom ; 
nor do they intimate that anything whatever had been done which 
pressed hardly upon their consciences. On the contrary, they 
adopted, for the new church, both the doctrines and discipline of the 
old one, without alteration or abridgment, except such verbal changes 
as were necessary to adapt the whole to a new ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. ; 

What, then, it may be asked, has produced this sudden and violent 
dismemberment? What has so excited the feelings, and heated the 
passions, of Christian men, that they can no longer dwell together in 
unity with brethren, so long beloved, endeared to them not only by a 
common faith, but also by the fellowship of common sufferings and 
common success in the effort “ to spread Scriptural holiness over these 
lands?” ‘The answer, and the only answer which can be inferred from 
the proceedings of the Louisville Convention, is, that the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church had taken action which 
gave strong indications that a bishop holding slaves would not be 
tolerated in the church. For sixty years—that is>from the time of 
its organization—the Conference had, of set purpose, avoided the 
election of a slave-holder to the episcopacy ; and now that one of those 
who had been elevated to the office of bishop, or general superintend- 
ent, had voluntarily become the owner of slaves, the Conference had 
voted it as the “sense” of the body, that he should cease to exer- 
cise his episcopal functions until the impediment was removed. This 
was the wound for which there was found no remedy, even in the 
fulness of Christian charity. It was not to be borne that the slave- 
holding ministers of the South should be cut off from all- hope of 
reaching the episcopal dignity without parting with their property 
in their fellow-men. It was denounced as fanaticism, madness, reck- 
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lessness of law, justice, and good faith, and, to sum up all possible 
abuse in a word, it was—abolitionism. 

It is true, and we have no disposition to conceal it, that other 
grounds of complaint are alleged; but they would not of themselves 
have occasioned any serious agitation, much less have produced a 
division of the church. The southern delegates, in their “ Declara- 
tion” presented to the General Conference of 1844, enumerate among 
the grievances complained of, “the continued agitation of the subject 
of slavery and abolition in a portion of the church,” and “the fre- 
quent action on that subject in the General Conference.” - But the 
church could not control the discussion on this subject, in any part 
of her connexion, without violating the liberty of speech and of the 
press guaranteed to every citizen; and it is not alleged that the Gene- 
ral Conference had taken any action before that time offensive or in- 
jurious to the South. On the contrary, the work before us quotes 
the General Conferences of 1836 and of 1840 as eminently und 
worthily conservative. ‘There remains, therefore, nothing to account 
for the separation but the proceedings of the General Conference in 
thacase of Bishop Andrew; and in this case the unpardonable offence 
was, that it precluded slave-holding ministers from all hope of the 
episcopal office. Nevertheless, the case of Bishop Andrew was not the 
cause, but only the immediate occasion of separation. The causes 
must be looked for farther back, in the history of American slavery 
and of its effects upon the different branches of the Christian Church 
in the Southern States. 

Christianity, on its first promulgation, found slavery an established 
practice recognized and sanctioned by public law throughout the 
Roman empire, which included nearly, if not entirely, the whole 
civilized world. The celebrated Justinian code not only sanctions 
the system, but justifies it, on the ground that prisoners taken in 
war might be rightfully put to death by the captor, and, therefore, 
if he spared their lives, they became absolutely his property, and 
might be disposed of in any way which their owner’s interest, caprice, 
or passions might suggest. He had the absolute power of life and 
death over his slaves, and they were often put to death with the 
most cruel tortures. 

_ Under the Roman law, the slave was not a person, simply 
property. He had no legal rights, civil, social, or politieal. He 
could hold no property; and if, by the favour of his master, he was 
permitted to acquire any, it might be forcibly wrested from him 
by violence. ‘The law afforded no redress. He himself, and his 
children, were only protected from violence as the property of his 
master; and if this protection was withheld or withdrawn, he was 
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subject to be robbed or murdered, with entire impunity to the aggres- 
sor. Meantime, emancipation was greatly restricted by law. The 
number of freed-men was strictly limited; and beyond this number, 
the master conferred no civil, political, or social rights upon those 
whom he discharged from his service. On the contrary, he greatly 
aggravated their condition, as he withdrew from them the only pro- 
tection to life itself. So long as they remained his property, he 
could legally claim compensation for any personal damage which 
disabled them for service, as he might for a like injury done to a 
horse or an ox; but when the ownership was renounced, all protec- 
tion was withdrawn. 

With these historical statements before us, it is easy to account 
for the fact, that our Lord and his apostles neither gave any posi- 
tive commandment to the Church enjoining the emancipation of 
slaves, nor made emancipation a condition of church fellow- 
ship. Christianity was designed and calculated to better the civil 
and social, as well as the religious and moral, condition of man. 
But its effects upon the slave population of the world would have 
been directly the reverse had it enjoined as a duty upon masters 
the discharge of their slaves from service, unless they could at the 
same time have invested them with the essential rights of freemen ; 
or at least have secured to them the protection of life and property, 
which under existing circumstances was impracticable. It is easy 
to imagine the deplorable state to which such a command would 
have reduced both master and slave. The slave would have been 
put into the condition of a wild beast, to be hunted and slain in the 
mere wantonness of cruelty; and the master would have been com- 
pelled, on pain of eternal damnation, to inflict upon his fellow-man 
this cruel injury. Infinite wisdom and mercy ordered it otherwise. 
The Author of our holy religion ordained and established the uni- 
versal law of love as the rule of life; and having enjoined it by pre- 
cept, and illustrated it by comment and example, he caused it to be 
proclaimed to all the world, by men chosen and qualified to preach 
his gospel to-every creature. It was this law which, under the gra- 
cious influences accompanying the ministration of his messengers, 
was so to enlighten the understandings, and change the hearts of 
men, as to supplant and abrogate all human laws and institutions, 
which authorized outrages upon the rights of humanity, or which re- 
strained the overflowings of brotherly kindness and charity, among 
all classes and conditions of men. The reader will have occasion to 
remember these remarks on the subject of slavery in the primitive 
church, when we come to examine the history of our own church 
action on the same subject, in a subsequent part of this article. 
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There were several civil relations included in the term slave, 
(dovAog, doulos,) but we have spoken of that relation only which 
implied absolute property in the master or owner. 

That the moral law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
under the commentaries and illustrations of it by our Lord and his 
apostles, was understood, in the early times of Christianity, to con- 
demn the practice of slavery, and oblige Christians to emancipate 
their slaves, where it was practicable without inflicting upon them 
greater evils, is shown by many historical facts. St. Clement, who 
was a contemporary of the apostles, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
says, “ We know how many among ourselves have given themselves 
unto bonds, that thereby they might free others from them. . Others 
have sold themselves into bondage, that they might free their bre- 
thren with the price of themselves.” ‘The churches were accus- 
tomed to make great pecuniary sacrifices to redeem captives 
taken in war, from the slavery to which the Roman law doomed 
them. Those of Armida not only exhausted their personal wealta, 
but sold the plate and furniture of their churches, and redeemed 
seven thousand Persians who were offered for sale by the Romans, 
and sent them home to their own country and people. What an open 
door did this glorious manifestation of Christian principle and reli- 
gious philanthropy provide for the preaching of the gospel in Persia! 

Julian, the apostate Roman emperor, bears testimony, even in his 
malice against Christians, to their benevolence, and ascribes their 
success in spreading the gospel to their charity. They were accus- 
tomed to take up collections weekly, and apply them to redeem per- 
sons, especially their brethren, from slavery. This gave them great 
favour with the lower classes, many of whom were slaves. 

The primitive Christians read the second table of the Decalogue 
with great advantages over the Jew. The fact that God had doomed 
the Canaanites to destruction by the hands of the Ismelites, because 
their iniquities were full, led the Hebrew to suppose the command to 
“love his neighbour as himself,” was restricted to the descendants 
of Abraham. Our Lord had corrected this mistake, in his sermon 
on the Mount. “Ye have heard,” says he, “that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” And, subsequently, he taught them 
explicitly the universality of the application of the term “neighbour,” 
in the parable of the good Samaritan. 
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The apostles too, in their epistles, and we may infer also in their 
preaching, made the same application of this universal law of love. As 
a single instance out of many, we may refer to the thirteenth chapter 
of first Corinthians, upon the reading of which no Christian could 
doubt the meaning of our Lord when he said, “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” And the primitive Christians made no 
mistake as to the meaning of the law, or its application to sla- 
very. So general was the opinion, throughout the churches, that the 
holding their fellow-men in bondage was a ‘violation of this paramount, 
universal law of love, that Constantine, the first Christian emperor, 
among the first acts of his reign, gave to his subjects an unlimited 
right to emancipate their slaves, by simply declaring their purpose 
before a congregation assembled for public worship. We cannot 
suppose the emperor brought the opinions and feelings, which 
prompted to this act, from the darkness of heathenism out of which 
he had so recently emerged. He found the condemnation of slavery a 
common sentiment in the Church, whose tenets he had embraced, and 
hastened to relieve Christians of the impediments which the laws of 
the empire had interposed between their sense of duty to their slaves 
and the fulfilment of their benevolent wishes. There was, perhaps, 
no Christian statesman at the emperor’s elbow, to hint the cautions of 
worldly policy, or to suggest the danger to the empire of giving way. to 
the fanaticism of the Christians, and turning loose upon society so great 
a number of persons debased and demoralized by the abject condition 
of slavery; and the sovereign was left to the conclusion that the 
moral condition of the slaves, which had been produced by slavery, 
could not be ameliorated by a perpetuation of the system. Nor was 
there any Christian minister to ply him with the argument that, as 
neither the Author of Christianity, nor his apostles, had given any 
positive precept forbidding slavery, the system could not be morally 
wrong; and the emperor was left to infer, that, as the system stood 
opposed to the paramount law of love, the universal church was right 
in the conclusion to which it had come, that as “love worketh no ill 
to its neighbour,” the manifest ill of depriving their fellow-men of 
the common personal rights of humanity, was a violation of the law. 
He would not, therefore, hinder them from performing the duty 
which their consciences, under the light of the gospel, imperatively 
enjoined. Christians should therefore be authorized by law to 
emancipate their slaves without let or hindrance. 

In the subsequent ages of the Church, we find the system and the 
practice of slavery giving way before the light of revelation and the 
march of Christianity, until Europe, at least, and Asia, wherever the 
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Christian religion retained its ascendency, in both civil and ecclesi- 
astical legislation, had become nearly, if not entirely, freed from the 
accursed thing. Even that modified form of it, known as “villanage,” 
had given way before a sacred regard for the rights of man, as 
yet bearing, even in the ruins of his fall, the image of his Creator. 
The baronial right of personal service from their vassals, which was 
established over Europe after the fall of the Roman empire, was, in- 
deed, a very different thing from the slavery which now exists in this 
country; but it was, nevertheless, too degraded a condition of hu- 
manity to be tolerated by the law of love, and we find it nearly, if 
not entirely abolished before the commencement of the African 
slave-trade. And neither Louis XIII. of France, nor Elizabeth of 
England, could be induced to sanction or tolerate this cruel traffic, 
until they were persuaded it was the best, if not the only way, to 
convert the heathens of Africa to Christianity; and that the negroes 
were brought from Africa with their own free consent. Strange as 
it may appear now, to hear pious pretences urged in favour of 
slavery, they are of very early date, and were adduced first in justi- 
fication of the slave-trade itself. 

Nor is it at all unaccountable that the Christian world should 
have been so generally imposed upon by these flimsy pretences. 
The horrors of the African slave-trade were not even suspected for 
many years after its existence. It was easy, then, to conceal its 
enormities from the great mass of the community. It was not the 
age of newspapers. ‘The first of these vehicles of general informa- 
tion appeared in 1588, and it scarcely deserved the name, being a 
kind of circular, issued a few times, dropped, and forgotten. It 
was long afterward that regular newspapers began to circulate intel- 
ligence of passing events; andit is only lately that they have become 
so numerous and cheap as to reach almost every condition and class 
of society. The manner of obtaining slaves in Africa was known 
to few except those immediately concerned in the traffic, which 
continued to increase, both in amount, and in its horrible effects upon 
its victims, until, some fifty years ago, an effort was made to abolish 
it, by bringing before the British Parliament the terrible statistics 
of its outrages on humanity. | 

The history of this movement forms one of the most interesting and 
instructive chapters in the annals of the world. On the one hand, we 
learn the blinding and indurating effects of selfishness,—the total ob- 
literation of the moral sense, in respect to a particular kind or form of 
transgression, while it may be even acutely sensible to evils of much 
less magnitude,—the “straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel ;” and, on the other, the certain triumph of zealous and per- 
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severing effort in the cause of truth and righteousness, when 
governed and invigorated by religious principle. When Mr. Clark- 
son undertook his ‘glorious task, ‘there were many deeply concerned 
and personally interested in the profits of the slave-trade, who were 
professedly pious, and who maintained the appearance of a godly 
life and conversation in all other respects. Some of these were 
restored to their mental vision, repented of their sin, and gave 
their money and influence to the good cause; while others persisted 
in their opposition to the last. But vain were wealth and power 
combined in fearful array against the enlightened, direct, and 
persevering effort, under taken at first by a single individual, 
without the aid of wealth, or the patronage of power, but im 
humble and steadfast reliance upon Him whose strength is made 
perfect—manifested most gloriously—in human weakness. Friends 
to the cause sprang up on every hand; here a Wilberforce, and there 
a Wesley; and finally, God, who hath the hearts of all men—even 
politicians and statesmen—in his hands, so divided the king’s privy 
council on the subject, that it was agreed to leave the question of 
abolishing the slave-trade an open question in Parliament, the mem- 
bers of the ministry being allowed severally to take the side which his 
judgment approved. Mr. Pitt, the prime minister of the crown, was 
found on the side, first of amelioration, and finally of abolition, and 
with him the most popular of his colleagues ; while the leading mem- 
bers of the “opposition” took an active part with Clarkson and his 
friends. Some twenty years did the battle rage before the victory 
was won. 

The opponents of the measure disputed every ipch of ground. 
At first they boldly defended the inhuman traffic, as not only just, 
but merciful and benevolent in its purposes and effects on the slaves. 
The old pretences—that “they were transported with their own con- 
sent,” and that they were thus “ brought within reach of the Gospel” — 
were revived, and to these were added others, which, it was alleged, 
had been developed in the practical operation ofthe trade. The slaves, 
it was declared, were chiefly procured from a class who had been 
already reduced to slavery, either for debt or crime, or who had been 
made prisoners, and consequently slaves, in the warfare of petty 
chieftains ; and the transporting them to the islands and continent 
of America was only to transfer them from heathen to Christian 
masters. 

The insincerity and falsity of these pretences were easily exposed, 
by living witnesses, who had learned the details of the traffic from 
personal observation. Mr. Clarkson succeeded in proving, before 
various committees appointed by Parliament, that at least one-half 
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of those subjected to slavery by the traders were kidnapped, more 
or less privately, without even the imputation of crime or offence. 
Of the rest, some were from villages utterly destroyed either by 
wars, instigated by cupidity, or by the violence of lawless banditti; 
prisoners taken in wars, mostly waged for the purpose of procuring 
slaves for the traders; some were convicts for some real or alleged 
crime, the convictions being influenced by the desire to make mer- 
chandise of the convicts; some were born slaves; some had lost 
their liberty by gambling, and others had been sold for debt. None 
of these causes, except crimes,—and these only of a desperate 
kind—could be made just ground of perpetual, much less of 
hereditary, slavery. And as to the Christian motive of .convert- 
ing them to the true religion, it was shown, that not only were no 
measures taken to secure the benefits of religious teaching to the 
slaves, but measures had been taken to prevent it. There are on 
record legislative enactments prohibiting the baptism of slaves 
without the consent of their owners, and on the alleged ground that 
it might interfere with the rights of property. ‘T'o counteract the influ- 
ence of this opinion in preventing the religious instruction of slaves, the 
Bishop of London, whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction included the Bri- 
tish colonies, addressed a circular to the colonists, and attempted to re- 
concile them to the instruction and baptism of their slaves, by as- 
suring them that religion had nothing to do with civil rights,—that 
whatever rights they had in their slaves before baptism they would 
retain afterwards. Whatever may be said of the bishop’s doctrine, 
certain it is there was no occasion for special legislative action to 
secure masters in the absolute legal right to forbid the religious in- 
struction of their slaves. It is included, to this day, in the general 
powers invested in every slave-holder, even in the United States. 
He may absolutely forbid the preaching of the gospel to them, their 
attendance at public worship, or the practice of any outward reli- 
gious duty. 

Having thus exposed the sophistry and falsehood of the advo- 
cates of the slave-trade, Clarkson next showed the terrible suffer- 
ings of its victims in the slave-prisons on the coast, the wholesale 
murders of “the middle passage,” and the cruelties practised upon 
the slaves by the planters and their agents. Finally, public justice 
was awakened; and after vainly attempting to ameliorate the trade, 
the British Parliament abolished it. But this did not happen 
until the colonies, having achieved their liberties by a glo- 
rious struggle for independence, had formed a political confede- 
racy under the name of “The United States of America,” recog- 
nizing in their justification the just “rights of man” as man,—rights 
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which, if they had given them the universal application which we 
claim for them, would have abolished the slave-trade and the whole 
system of slavery imposed upon the colonists by the mother coun- 
try. Some of the colonies had earnestly remonstrated against the 
evils imposed upon them by the importation of slaves, and peti- 
tioned the mother country for relief; but, strange to say, upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, our own government was pro- 
hibited from interdicting the importation of slaves from Africa until 
the year 1808, that is, for twenty years. 

The preceding facts and statements have been premised, in order 
to account for the early and strong feeling of the Methodists against 
the system of slavery, as it existed from the time when they first be- 
came known as a religious community in this country, down to the 
Conference of 1844, when the action was taken, which gave such 
mortal offence to a large portion of the Methodist ministers and 
members of the Church in the slave-holding States of the Union. 

Some time before the introduction of Methodism into this country, 
the religious body called “Friends,” or “ Quakers,” had been con- 
vinced of the evils and wrong of slavery, in which they had, at first, 
participated. They very generally carried out their principles by 
voluntary emancipation. Considering the few channels of commu- 
nication, the public mind had been much enlightened on the subject, 
and our earliest preachers bore a faithful testimony against the in- 
justice and cruelty of the slave-trade and of the system of slavery, 
as it existed by law in all the colonies. But as they did not at first 
constitute a church, in the ordinary acceptation of the term—being 
only “Mr. Wesley’s societies” in America—they adopted the rules 
of the societies in England for their government; and as there were 
no slaves in England, these rules contained none on the subject of 
slavery, except as the general principles of religious obligation were 
embodied in “the large Minutes,’ and applied to the subject. 
Minor regulations were adopted, from time to time, by the Ameri- 
can preachers in “Conference,” but only such as were needed to 
carry out the principles of action and government supplied by 
the parent society in England, and to adapt them to the peculiar 
circumstances of the societies in this country. But this very adap- 
tation of principles, or their specific application to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the American societies, was, at a very early day, 
thought to require the American Conference to take action against 
the whole system and practice of slavery. In 1780 we find the fol- 
lowing minute: “Quest. 16. Ought not this Conference to require 
those travelling preachers who hold slaves to give promises to set 
them free? Ans. Yes. Quest. 17. Does this Conference acknow- 
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ledge that slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man, and nature, 
and hurtful to society; contrary to the dictates of conscience and 
pure religion, and domg that which we would not that others should 
do to us and ours? Do we pass our disapprobation on all our 
friends who keep slaves, and advise their freedom? Ans. Yes.” In 
1783, it was resolved to try the local preachers who hold slaves, where 
the laws admit of emancipation, “another year.” The resolution pro- 
ceeds :—‘“ In the mean time, let every assistant” (preacher in charge) 
“deal faithfully and plainly with every one, and report to the next 
Conference. It may then be necessary to suspend them.” In 1784, 
at a Conference held before the “ Christmas Conference,”’ at which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was instituted and organized, it was 
ruled, that members who persisted in buying slaves,with no other in- 
tention than to hold them in slavery, should be expelled; and that 
they should not be permitted to sell on any consideration. At the same 
time it was resolved, to continue on trial the local preachers in Vir- 
ginia, who held slaves, for another year, and to “suspend” those in 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey. This dis- 
tinction was, no doubt, made in consequence of the greater difficul- 
ties in respect to emancipation, under which the local preachers of 
Virginia laboured; and perhaps from prudential considerations, 
arising from the state of public feeling in that commonwealth; for 
the present laws of Virginia on this subject did not exist so early as 
1784. With respect to slave-holding travelling preachers, who re- 
fused to manumit their slaves where the law permitted it, it was 
ruled that they should be employed “no more.” 

This was the state of things when, in December, 1784, the Gene- 
ral Conference, under the advice of Mr. Wesley, adopted the epis- 
copal form of government, and organized a church. At this time a 
large proportion of the preachers were Southern men, that is, were 
born and brought up in what are still slave-holding States; and some 
which are now free States then tolerated slavery. Yet among the 
proceedings of this Conference we find the most direct and unquali- 
fied condemnation of slavery ; although slave-holding is tolerated, from 
the necessity imposed by uncontrollable circumstances, in some por- 
tions of the connexion. The 42d question is, ‘“ What methods can we 
take to extirpate slavery? Ans. We are deeply conscious of the im- 
propriety of making new terms of communion for a religious society 
already established, excepting on the most pressing occasion; and 
such we esteem the practice of holding our fellow-creatures in sla- 
very. We view it as contrary to the golden law of God, on which 
hang all the law and the prophets, and the unalienable rights of man- 
kind, as well as every principle of the Revolution, to hold in the 
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deepest debasement, in a more abject slavery than is perhaps to be 
found in any part of the world except America, so many souls that 
are all capable of the image of God.” .... “We therefore think it 
our most bounden duty to take, immediately, some effectual method 
to extirpate this abomination from among us, and for that purpose 
we add the following to the rules of our society.” 

The rules which follow imperatively require, that after twelve 
months’ notice given by the preacher in charge of a circuit or sta- 
tion, (called the “ Assistant,” every member of the society shall 
emancipate his slaves at certain ages, and manumit, at birth, 
every child born thereafter. Members refusing compliance with 
this new term of communion are permitted to withdraw quietly, 
otherwise the Assistant must exclude them. No one so withdraw- 
ing, or so excluded, could be allowed to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
with the Methodists, without a previous compliance with the rules on 
slavery. A note is added, providing that “ these rules are to affect the 
members of our society no further than as they are consistent with 
the laws of the State in which they reside.” And a further excep- 
tion is made in favour of members residing in Virginia. “In con- 
sideration of their peculiar circumstances,” they are allowed “two 
years,” instead of one, “to consider the expediency of compliance, 
or non-compliance, with these rules.” With respect to buying and 
selling slaves, “exclusion is made imperative upon the Assistant, 
unless they are bought on purpose to free them.” 

At this Conference, the “ General Rules” of Mr. Wesley’s socie- 
ties in England, as contained in the “ Larger Minutes,” were adopted, 
with some slight modifications; but they contain no specific rule on 
slavery, and hence there was added the following prohibition, which 
had existed in the American societies from 1789: “The buying or 
selling the bodies and souls of men, women, or children, with an in- 
tention to enslave them.” In 1792 the rule -was so modified as to 
read, “the buying or selling men, women, or children, with an inten- 
tion to enslave them ;” the words bodies and souls being omitted. For 
the substitution of the word “and” for “or,” as in our present “ Dis- 
cipline,” no authority is found in the Journals of the General Con- 
ference. It was, no doubt, originally a typographical error, which 
has been suffered to pass without correction ever since it appeared 
in the Discipline published in 1808. 

Notwithstanding the qualifying note appended to the discipli- 
nary rules enacted by the General Conference of 1784, they engen- 
dered a degree of excitement and opposition which could only be 
appeased by their suspension. Not more than six months after 
their publication, at an Annual Conference held in 1785, the follow- 
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ing minute was passed :—“ It is recommended to all our brethren to 
suspend the execution of the Minute on Slavery, till the deliberations 
of a future Conference; and that an equal space of time be allowed 
all our members for consideration, when the Minute shall be put in 
force.” Yet this Conference, faithful to the testimony which the 
societies, before their organization as a Church, and at the moment 
of such organization, had borne against the whole system of slavery, 
appended to the foregoing Minute a note reiterating the condemna- 
tion :—‘“ N. B. We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of 
slavery, and shall not cease to seek its destruction by all wise and 
prudent means.” This note was retained in the Discipline of 1786. 

From this time until 1796 we find nothing on the subject of slavery, 
except what is contained in the “General Rules.” In 1796 the ques- 
tion occurs, “ What regulations shall be made for the extirpation of 
the crying evil of African slavery?” But the answer shows the gene- 
ral persuasion which obtained in the Church, that little could be done 
by ecclesiastical legislation, beyond simply testifying against the 
“erying evil.” State legislation so effectually counteracted all disci- 
plinary regulations, that to compel the members, or even the minis- 
ters, of the Church, on pain of excommunication, to discharge slaves 
from their service, was forbidden by that very “law of love” which 
condemned the system of slavery, because it inflicted an injury, 
instead of a benefit, on the slaves. The Conference restricted -its 
action to a declaration, that “We are more than ever convinced of 
the evil of the African slavery which still exists in these United 
States ;” recommending to Annual Conferences, and the inferior 
official bodies and functionaries, to be cautious in the appointments 
to official stations in the Church, and to appoint none to such sta- 
tions who hejd slaves, and would not promise to free them immedi- 
ately, or gradually, where the laws of the State allowed it. The 
Annual Conferences were authorized to make regulations with re- 
spect to the admission to official stations. It was also enacted that 
no slave-holder should be received into the Church until the preacher 
in charge should have spoken to him freely and faithfully on the 
subject of slavery. : 

The Conference, however, still adhered to the rules with respect 
to the buying and selling of slaves, although it would seem that 
these regulations were as impracticable, under the adverse legisla- 
tion of the States, as the emancipation of slaves inherited by mem- 
bers of the Church. It was enacted by this Conference, that “Every 
member of the society who sells a slave shall immediately, after full 
proof, be excluded the society.” And it was moreover required of 
every member purchasing a slave to manumit him, or her, at 
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such time as should be determined upon by the quarterly meeting of 
the circuit; and a refusal to submit the case to the quarterly meet- 
ing, or to abide its decision, was to be followed by exclusion. 

Finally, the Conference resolved, that “The preachers and other 
members of our society are requested to consider the subject of 
negro slavery with deep attention, until the ensuing General Con- 
ference,” (1800,) and to report to the Conference the result of their 
deliberations. What report was made to the Conference of 1800, in 
consequence of this request, does not appear; but the action of the 
body thereon shows the great embarrassment it felt on the subject. 
A rule was enacted imperatively requiring travelling preachers to 
emancipate: their slaves, where the laws of the State permitted it, 
upon pain of forfeiture of ministerial character; and the Annual 
Conferences were directed to draw up, and present to the State 
legislatures which had passed no laws in favour of emancipation, 
“addresses,” praying for the gradual emancipation of slaves. These 
addresses were to be continued, from year to year, until the end 
should be accomplished. 

In 1808 the Annual Conferences, severally, were authorized to 
make such regulations with respect to the buying and selling of 
slaves as might be deemed proper. In 1820 this rule was repealed, 
and, after a variety of modifications, which serve only to exhibit the 
utter helplessness of the Church, under the stringent laws in regard 
to emancipation which had been from time to time adopted by the 
slave-holding States, our disciplinary regulations on the subject of 
slavery and slave-holding were reduced to what is at present con- 
tained in the 10th Section of the Discipline, and which, it must be 
confessed, taken in connexion with the interpretation given to the 
“General Rule” on the subject of “ buying or selling men, women, 
or children, with an intention to enslave them,” has been a “dead 
letter” in most of the slave-holding States, the General Rule being 
understood to apply only to the purchase of free people, “with the 
intention to enslave them.” ; 

In reviewing the legislation on the subject of slavery by the 
“ Methodist Society,” and the “Methodist Episcopal Church,” three 
facts stand out in bold relief, at every period in the history. First, 
the Methodists in this country have uniformly borne a strong and 
decided testimony against slavery, as recognized and sustained by 
the “colonies” in the first instance, and then by the slave-holding 
States of the Union: they have never wavered in their condemnation 
of the slave-trade and of the whole system of slavery as a grievous 
wrong and a violation of the law of God. Secondly, that, very 
early in the history of the Church, the impediments to emancipa- 
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tion, interposed by State legislation, controlled the action of the 
Annual and General Conferences, so that it was impossible to en- 
force emancipation by making it a term of church membership, 
without inflicting a grievous injury on the slaves, and requiring of 
their owners an unwarrantable condition of Christian fellowship. 
And, thirdly, that under these circumstances the Church followed 
the example of the Apostolic Church, and ceased to require emanci- 
pation where it was legally impracticable, or where a deed of manu- 
mission from the owner did not secure to his slaves the blessings of 
freedom in the State in which they resided, but compelled them to 
emigrate, or subjected them to a public sale by the sheriff to the 
highest bidder, who, in almost every instance, would be a merciless 
slave-trader. The Church struggled hard and long, but the struggle 
was useless. She therefore acknowledged a distinction between 
slavery and slave-holding,—between slavery as a system of ini- 
quity, not only sanctioned by law, but from which the laws allowed 
the master no escape, without a violation of moral and religious 
duty, and the legal exercise of an ownership which afforded the only 
means of protecting the slave against a violent separation from wife, 
children, and the endearments of all social relations. 

With this view of the subject, the charge so vehemently urged by 
the ultra-abolitionists against the Methodist Episcopal Church, that, 
having repeatedly acknowledged slavery to be sinful, she had tolera- 
ted sin, by allowing her members to hold slaves, is as unjust as it is 
injurious. She has, indeed, as we have shown, declared slavery to 
be a sin against both God and natural justice; but, though the legis- 
lation which sanctions it is necessarily a national sin, the owning of 
slaves, under such legislation, may, or may not, be sinful, according 
to the motives and circumstances of the owner. If the motive be 
gain, or personal convenience, and the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded allow the owner to confer on his slaves the blessings 
of freedom, it is a violation of the rule of life, on which hang “the 
law and the prophets,” to retain them in bondage; but if he cannot 
renounce the ownership without inflicting upon his slaves injuries still 
greater than slavery itself, it is a fulfilling of the same law to extend 
to them the protection which his legal rights enable him to afford 
to them. This is the doctrine of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
—a doctrine from which she has never swerved, and from which we 
hope she never will swerve. 

At length the Methodist Episcopal Church found herself nearly 
in the condition of the primitive Church, with respect to slavery.. 
The paramount law of love is unchanged, and unchangeable; but 
human legislation is now, a8 then, antagonistic to its precepts. 
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Our laws on the subject of slavery differ little fronythe laws of hea- 
then Rome. They do not, indeed, explicitly give the master the 
power of life and death over his slaves, but the protection they throw 
over life is rendered nearly nugatory, by the rejection of the testi- 
mony of all coloured persons, in the prosecution of a white slayer, 
as well as in all other cases. Slaves may, therefore, be murdered 
with impunity, provided no white person witnesses the até. With 
respect to punishment short of death, it would, in most of the slave- 
holding States, be found almost impracticable to hold a master to 
any legal account whatever; and in some of the States death itself 
may be inflicted by the master, or by his permission, for the offence 
of absconding from service. In severity, therefore, our laws differ 
little from those of the Roman empire; though our legislators are, 
nominally at least, Christians, while those of ancient Rome knew 
nothing of the benign precepts of our holy religion. 

Meantime, most of the slave-holding States have enacted laws 
which render emancipation even more difficult than those of the Ro- 
mans. A certain proportion of the slaves might be freed under the 
laws of the cruel Nero, and enjoy the privileges of freedom among 
their kindred; but, outstripping the tyranny of the dgspots of hea- 
thenism, most of our slave-holding States render freedom impossible 
to any portion of the coloured population within their jurisdiction. 
And all this is justified by Christian ministers,—Methodist minis- 
ters,—who affect to throw around the whole system of slavery the 
high and holy sanctions of Christianity. True, they take a distinc- 
tion between slavery and what they call the abuses of the system; 
but the distinction is without meaning. It is not the use, only, 
which slave-holders make of the power which the law gives them 
over their slaves, but the power itself, that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has always condemned as a sin against God and natu- 
ral justice. The abuse of power, we acknowledge, must not be con- 
founded with the power itself; but “the power to do wrong with 
impunity seldom waits long for the will;” and it is this absolute 
power to do wrong,—to strip fellow-creatures of the rights of hu- 
manity,—which we contend is a legislative violation of the law of God, 
and a national sin. And it is this power,—this authority to do 
wrong with impunity. constituting the very essence of slavery,—which 
is now defended by Christian ministers, but against which the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church continues to bear a faithful testimony. 

For a long time the righteous teachings, and faithful, earnest ad- 
monitions of the Methodists, had great effect in producing voluntary 
emancipation; and indeed they have not entirely ceased to operate 
even to the present time. Thousands have rejoiced in the blessings 
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of freedom, obtained through Methodist instrumentality, and they 
have handed down these blessings to a still more numerous posterity. 
Among the prominent facts in the history of Methodism, only one is 
a subject of greater rejoicing than the influence of the Church i in pro- 
curing the freedom of slaves; namely, that her ministry have been 
the instruments of deliverance to millions—embracing the coloured 
as well as the white population—from the bondage of sin. Which. 
will ultimately effect the greater amount of good to the human 
family, perhaps the church triumphant only will reveal. It is now 
certain that the colony of Liberia could not have been established 
but by coloured people, who had previously learned social duties and 
obligations, together with industrious and provident habits as free- 
men; and of the freemen who first made the experiment, and who for 
years gave it the high character it maintained, a majority were mem- 
bers of the missionary church established there by the Methodists; 
and most of the rest received their religious as well as literary 
instruction from the mission. Even now the preponderance of 
the Methodists is little abated; and when we look forward to the 
effects which this colony is to have in Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing of the whole continent of Africa south of the great desert, who 
can estimate the ultimate effects of Methodist influence in freeing 
so many of the African race from corporeal as well as spiritual 
bondage ? 

A variety of causes have contributed to interpose State legislation 
as a barrier to the influence of primitive Methodism, on the condition 
of the slaves. First of all, the great increase in the value of slaves, 
from the addition of States in which our most lucrative staples, 
tobacco, cotton, and sugar, are grown. The high price of negroes 
awakened the cupidity of owners, and raised a cry against the advo- 
cates of emancipation, similar, both in nature and violence, to the 
outcries of the artisans of Ephesus, against the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, when his preaching threatened to deprive them of their 
gains by turning people from the worship of Diana. Secondly, the 
indiscreet and violent measures of the ultra abolitionists in some of 
the free States. It would have been difficult, if not impossible, for 
the pro-slavery party in the South to have enlisted public feeling 
so effectually in favour of the system, but for the terror occasioned 
by combinations in the free States, designed, it was alleged, to effect 
an insurrection of the slaves. No one in the North believed this to 
be intended, but yet no one could deny that it might be the effect of 
the movement. In the South it was easy to terrify the public mind 
into the severest measures which might be proposed, under the plau- 
sible pretence of counteracting abolitionism. The friends of gradual 
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and prudent emancipation either partook of the panic, or were 
appalled at the tempest of indignation affected or felt by the pro- 
slavery party, and gave them their own way. Even in Maryland 
laws were enacted against free people of colour, as well as slaves, 
which would have disgraced the statute-book of Turkey. Yet worse 
statutes than any already passed—more cruel and relentless in their 
nature and consequences—have since been proposed to the legisla- 
ture. Thirdly, the Methodist testimony against slavery was not sus- 
tained by the sister churches as religious communities, except by the 
“ Friends,” or “ Quakers.” ‘The latter made thorough work of it 
among their own members. In the States which opposed no hind- 
rances to voluntary emancipation, they very early effected an entire 
hiberation of their slaves; and those who resided where emancipation 
was impracticable, discharged them from personal service, and put 
them under the care of the Yearly Meeting, which provided for them 
employment and superintendence, until they could be disposed of 
according to the principles of Friends. A considerable number 
were transported and settled in Liberia. We have neither time 
nor space to inquire whether the plan of the Quakers, or of the 
Methodists, was the best. The Quakers have long since almost 
entirely ceased to act aggressively on the world as a Christian body, 
contenting themselves with a careful instruction of their own chil- 
dren in their religious opinions, and guarding them from injurious 
association by disciplinary regulations. ‘The Methodists, from their 
missionary economy, would cease to exist at all, if they ceased to 
act aggressively in the propagation of the gospel. They have been 
studious, therefore, to preserve an open door of access to both slaves 
and slave-holders. The Friends felt called to sacrifice their access 
to both, rather than compromise, in any degree, their views with 
respect to slave-holding, under any circumstances whatever. The 
Methodists have many slaves in their communion, walking humbly 
in the path of Christian obedience and hope, and many free people 
of colour. The Friends have hardly any, if indeed they have any, 
of either class under their care. Perhaps both Quakers and Me- 
thodists have followed their appropriate calling in this respect, each 
subserving a providential purpose, under the guidance of our com- 
mon Lord and Lawgiver. 

The other churches, the Protestant Episcopalians, the Presbyte- 
rians, and the Baptists, sects which occupy prominent positions among 
the religious denominations of the slave-holding States, have not 
taken any decided action against the system of slavery. Indi- 
viduals among them have, both by precept and example, done good 
service; but as Christian denominations, they have not been counted 
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among the decided opponents of slavery.* It is lately that our Pro- 
testant Episcopalian brethren of the South have begun to recover 
from the deleterious effects of that first principle of church establish- 
ments—the taking the world into the church, Without converting the 
world to the truth as it is in Christ. The Church of England, over- 
thrown by the Revolution, left her people without a ministry, and 
with the recollection of one whose example had been far from edi- 
fying. It was to be expected that a church which was of the world, 
would conform itself to the opinions and practices of the world; 
but it is matter of great rejoicing, that ever since the organization 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, the southern 
portion of it has been slowly but surely gaining a more spiritual 
character, and is already beginning to exercise a Christian discipline 
over the communicants of the body. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the Church may yet wipe off the severe and just reproach lately cast 
upon her—alas! too justly—by Bishop Wilberforce, in regard to 
slavery. Heretofore she has not even ranked as an auxiliary, when 
she ought to have taken the lead. 

The Presbyterians, who were: never very numerous in the South- 
ern States, and the Baptists, who have always been among the most 
numerous and influential of the Christian denominations in that sec- 
tion of the Union, were generally reconciled to slavery, on the 
ground of absolute, unconditional predestination. The social, and 
civil, and even the moral condition of all classes of men were from 
all eternity fixed by the immutable decree of God, and therefore 
could not be wrong. This was the argument for slavery, and it 
made short work of the whole matter. It is very well known that 
this doctrine, as held by a large majority of our Calvinistic brethren 
at the present time, has been greatly diluted; but until within the 
last twenty or thirty years it was held, especially by the Baptists, 
without its present qualifications, and without any metaphysical 
mystifications, and is so held yet by that party among them who 
claim to be, par excellence, the orthodox and primitive party, 
and who are generally designated in the South by the name of 
“ Hard-shell Baptists.” The effect of the doctrine was, that those 
who held it entered heartily, and without any conscientious scruples, 
not only upon the advocacy, but the practice, of slavery, and the 


* It is true, however, that in 1818, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church did unanimously pass as strong a condemnation of the whole system of 
American slavery, as ever passed a Methodist General Conference. Since that 
time, however, the General Assembly have had the mortification to find their body 
divided in opinion on the subject, and to hear the system advocated on pretended 
Scriptural arguments, such as we have heard with so much pain in the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, from Southern preachers. 
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Methodists were left alone, as a denomination, to their religious 
scruples and their obstinate opposition to the system. 

And alas! they too gave way to the tide of common feeling and 
selfishness. ‘The lags had effectually restrained all disciplinary re- 
gulations on the subject, and very soon members of the Church and 
ministers of the Church were found, not only holding slaves, but 
buying and selling them as mere property and articles of common 
traffic. Still, however, conscience was wakeful and clamorous. The 
light which had been so long shed on the sin and great evil of sla- 
very by the early Methodist preachers in the South, as well as in 
the North, could not be immediately extinguished, and the twinges 
of conscience were at times intolerable. It was necessary, therefore, 
to look about for an anodyne—some “sweet oblivious antidote,’—and 
it was found in the “Scriptural arguments in favour of slavery,” 
which have been so zealously urged, and generally believed, by those 
whose interests and conveniences plead hard for accommodation, and 
afford a ready inlet to the consolatory doctrine. And now we 
have Methodist slave-traders, as well as Methodist slave-holders. 
The followers of Wesley buying slaves at auction, to sell again in a 
distant and higher market, without regard to family ties or conjugal 
relations! Some of the travelling preachers themselves have inherit- 
ed slaves, or acquired them by marriage, and with the slaves got 
plantations too, and while they travel abroad, preaching as the rule 
of life, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” their slaves are 
consigned to the tender mercies of an “overseer,” that is, a merce- 
nary slave-driver, who, from the very nature of his service, soon 
ceases to feel towards slaves as human beings. The preacher teaches 
the people still, that “love worketh no ill to its neighbour,” but 
they have a right to infer from his example, that it does not forbid 
them to deprive their neighbour (if he be black or yellow) of all per- 
sonal rights, to reduce him to a state of the utmost degradation, to 
subject him to the absolute will of his master or his agent, in re- 
spect to both temporal and eternal interests. O Lord! how long! 
how long! 

This was the state of things in the South when the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church assembled in New- York, 
in May, 1844. What then took place, and the results of the action 
of that body, we must reserve for notice in a future number of the 
Quarterly. 
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Art. IX—RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


THERE is not in the wide world a living thing more helpless and 
unpromising than man in his infancy. He is feeble and dependent 
beyond any other animal, and for a much longer period. He is 
utterly unable to perform any good offices for himself. He cannot 
defend himself against the most insignificant enemy, or the most 
imeonsiderable danger. He must inevitably perish, upon whatever 
spot his frail body may happen to repose, unless some careful hand 
feed, protect, and cherish him. Of the tact and skill which are to 
form the endowment of riper years he does not now manifest the 
faintest trait. He is even less gifted than brutes of his own age with 
the instincts which, in the absence of a higher intelligence, guide 
every other living creature. He breathes, utters some inarticulate 
sounds, swallows the simple food that is put into his mouth, and 
makes some unmeaning muscular movements, and that is all he can 
do to announce to the spectator that this embryo immortal pos- 
sesses even the lowest of the attributes of things that live. 

Such is man, physically, at his entrance upon a career in which: 
he is appointed to act so important a part, and fulfil so unfathom- 
able a destiny. Nor of the higher faculties which he is to develop 
and exercise in after life does the slightest glimmering now ap- 
pear. He exhibits nothing like character, whether good or evil. 
He has no reason, no conscience, no moral or immoral habits, no 
religion, no opinions, no ideas. His mind isa blank. His heart is 
a mere organ for the performance of an animal function. 

Yet is there something wonderful and even sublime in this em- 
bryo man. He may become a hero, a philosopher, or a saint,—a 
scourge, or a benefactor of his race. He is likely to become an 
active and competent agent in human affairs and to perform a part 
in the drama of the world; and he will assuredly become a partaker 
either of endless life, or of eternal death. Great faculties lie con- 
cealed under such unpromising aspects. They are seen by the eyes 
of God; “yet being unperfect, in his book are they written; they 
are fashioned in continuance, when as yet there is none of them.” 
They are not substances nor powers, but merely susceptibilities. 
To develop these latent capacities,—to bring them out for action and 
enjoyment, to transform this helpless, insignificant thing into a good 
and wise man, fitted to serve God and his generation on earth, and 
to enjoy him forever in heaven, is the work of education. This is a 
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task it has pleased God to devolve upon parents, and to it they are 
bound by obligations as sacred as any that rest upon a moral being. 

The duty of bestowing careful, timely culture upon infancy and 
childhood, is clearly indicated by their exceeding delicacy and sus- 
ceptibility. Physical developments will indeed proceed very well 
with only the slightest attention on the part of the parent, or with 
none at all. The nursery, the play-ground, the field, and the work- 
shop, invite the bodily organs into due action, and impart vigour, 
skill, and activity. ‘The intellect, too, however neglected by the 
teacher, imbibes knowledge from a thousand sources. Each of the 
senses becomes an inlet for valuable ideas. Business, social con- 
verse, human example, even inanimate nature, the sky, the air, and 
the earth,—the elements in all their changes and activities, the vege- 
table kingdom,—in a word, the visible world, and all that is, or is 
transacted, in it, become sources of instruction, which freely tender 
their lessons to the opening mind in contact with them, and force 
their teachings upon it, in its most passive states, and even in spite 
of indifference or reluctance. From all this it occurs, that every hu- 
man being who grows up in a civilized community attains a measure 
of intelligence sufficient for the common purposes of life —of the 
intelligence that guides the race in the satisfaction of its most press- 
ing wants, and which must, on that account, rank high in comparison 
with that class of acquisition and accomplishments which we are 
wont to dignify with the name of education. Divine Providence has 
thus mercifully ensured to the human being such degrees of physical 
and mental development as are indispensable in the performance of 
those functions which pertain to self-preservation, and on which so- 
ciety is dependent for its being and material prosperity. For the 
higher culture, which gives the mind enlargement, and elevation, and 
refinement, and opens before it a career of worthy occupations and 
enjoyments, years of patient labour and assiduous teaching are requi- 
site; and parents are, unquestionably, bound by all the motives which 
duty and affection impose, to give to their offspring the best educa- 
tion which their providential positions and circumstances will allow. 

Without stopping to enforce, by argument or inculcation, one 
of the plainest and least controverted of duties, we proceed to 
add, that the highest of the parent’s obligations finds its sphere in 
the moral and religious training of his offspring. The superior 
importance of this department of education is sufficiently appa- 
rent, from the consideration already suggested, that whilst both 
the mind and the body, left to themselves, and wholly neglected 
by parent and teacher, spontaneously acquire, from their own activ- 
ity, and from the business and conflicts of the world, the discipline, 
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as well as the knowledge and skill, most valuable in the pursuits 
of after life——the moral susceptibilities, if neglected, are always 
perverted and corrupted. The most careful and unremitted cul- 
ture is requisite to preserve them from the most irreclaimable 
deterioration. ‘They come to no good by any spontaneous, unguided 
efforts or essays of their own,—they will not remain in a state of 
embryo or torpor, till genial influences and a plastic hand woo and 
guide them into kindly manifestations. To let the child alone, is 
to ensure both precocity and proficiency in evil. It affords demon- 
strative evidence of the constitutional depravity of man, as well as 
of its universality, that early childhood ever betrays a strong pro- 
clivity to wrong,—that it never fails of growing up in sin, except 
under decided counteracting influences. 

This susceptibility to both moral and to demoralizing influences 
exists to an extent, and at an age, little suspected by inattentive ob- 
servers. We give no countenance to the extravagant speculations 
of those who teach us that the character of the man, both moral and 
mental, is fixed in infancy, even anterior to the clear dawn of reason ; 
but we think it demonstrable that the bias which shapes our earthly 
and eternal destinies is usually received in early childhood. This 
is the obvious teaching of the Holy Scriptures; and all careful obser- 
vation goes to confirm it. The mind at that early period is exqui- 
sitely susceptible to moral impressions. The delicate surfaces on 
which the daguerreotype so exactly portrays the human countenance, 
with no pencil or colours but reflected sunbeams, are not half so 
impressible as the unsophisticated spirit of childhood. The mind at 
that tender age is not only open to all influences, good and bad, but 
it spontaneously invites them to write upon its expanding capacities 
their own image and superscription. It longs for impressions, as the 
parched cornfield for genial showers. It spreads out its tender 
leaves to receive them, as the green plant to the dews of heaven. 
As some flowers follow the sun through all his circuit, and open 
their gay bosom full upon his glowing, rolling orb, all day long, from 
morn to noon, from noon to night, so are infancy and childhood irre- 
sistibly drawn within the sphere of incessantly active influences, 
which must go far to fashion their manhood, and impress upon them 
forms of moral dignity or degradation, which will endure, imefface- 
able, through eternity. 

This extreme susceptibility of opening life, and its active, urgent 
tendency to put on the attributes of a moral character, are what de- 
mands our most profound solicitude. So strong, especially, is the 
tendency to evil, that could we isolate a child so completely as to 
exclude all external influences whatever, whether of circumstances 
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or direct teaching, we might yet calculate, with all certainty, that his 
heart would become embittered, and his life deformed, by sinful 
feelings and vicious habits. His own unsatisfied desires would 
awaken discontent. ‘The restraints imposed by the laws and condi- 
tions of his being would generate repining and resentment. Appe- 
tite would become wanton, from licentious indulgence; whilst pride 
and self-conceit would speedily shoot forth into a rank luxuriance, 
in the absence of sober counsels and of the fear of God. Still more 
would there be, of necessity, an utter want of any right religious 
sentiments,—of reverence, and gratitude, and dutifulness towards 
God, and of charity and justice to men. These results,—and they 
together constitute a character of decided immorality and irreligion. 
—are clearly natural and unavoidable, under the circumstances sup- 
posed. They come of themselves, spontaneously, at no man’s bid- 
ding, and can only be prevented by positive, ameliorating, and 
counteracting efforts. It is hardly an exaggeration to say, that the 
development of right moral and religious character is wholly the 
work of education and religious nurture: meaning, by these terms, 
not the training of the parent and the teacher only, but also the 
agency of circumstances,—whilst the force of example and associa- 
tion alone, independent of all direct inculcation, is sufficient to im- 
press upon the child’s plastic nature any form of vice and ungodli- 
ness. Let him grow up amongst idolaters, and that circumstance 
ensures his being a devotee to false gods, and the deadly foe of all 
true piety and virtue. Life amongst the Feejees would infallibly 
convert the child of Christian parents into a cannibal. Give your 
babe to be nursed and trained in an infidel family, and he will, with- 
out some strong remedial or prevehting influence from better sources, 
grow up to be an enemy and a contemner of Christ. Nurtured in 
a den of thieves, or smugglers, or robbers, he will feel neither horror 
nor disapprobation of the atrocious crimes with which he is con- 
stantly familiar; and to become the most daring and expert of the 
gang will, in all probability, be the highest aspiration ever felt by his 
blighted spirit. Without going beyond the limits of our own neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps ten yards from the door of the church where 
we pay our adoration to God, we may find scores of vile, hardened 
boys, with whom we could not allow our child habitually to play in the 
streets, without a feeling of certainty that he would become, like 
them, a reckless vagrant, upon whom all Christian efforts must be 
probably unavailing,—with regard to whom we never think, when we 
think of them as having souls, without feeling a shudder of despair. 

Such is the susceptibility of the young mind to evil impressions; 
and it inculcates a Christian lesson upon all parents who have hearts, 
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to care for the immortal destinies of their children, more influential 
than a thousand arguments. It cannot be affirmed, with truth, that 
pious examples and associations will with equal certainty stamp 
upon childhood and youth the graceful lineaments of virtue and piety. 
Allowance is to be made for the bent of the fallen spirit. The natu- 
ral tendency and proclivity is to sin; and much positive teaching, and 
much of God’s grace, is requisite to achieve the high ends of religion. 
Yet revelation and experience affirm that good training ensures good 
results. ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” ‘The doctrine comes to us on 
Divine authority, and without drawback or limitation. It at least 
inculcates so much as this, that pious example and associations, re- 
inforced by sound teaching and parental faithfulness, will produce 
such a character as neither time nor eternity will have cause to 
regret. Such results do unquestionably imply the co-operation of 
God’s grace; but such a promise does also, by plain and necessary 
implication, pledge the assistance of that grace, to make the parent’s 
faithfulness effectual to the child’s virtue and salvation. Keeping 
in view always this implicit promise of sufficient assisting grace, let 
us see what evidence the history of pious families may afford us, that 
a godly training of children secures their Christian character. 
There is cogent proof to this point in the fact, that all the evan- 
gelical communions are, for the most part, composed of the children 
of pious parents. We say for the most part, because we joyfully re- 
cognize the Divine goodness in the conversion of so many persons who 
have not been blessed with a religious education. These, however, 
only constitute exceptions to a general rule; and were we to canvass 
our pious denominations, we should find that the great body of their 
communicants are hereditary Christians, in whom the foundations 
of piety were laid in the godly nurture of their early childhood. 
Another fact, still more demonstrative of the efficacy of Christian 
training, is this: every one is acquainted with religious families so 
wisely ordered, and so graciously visited, that all of the children 
early become pious. ‘There are families where piety is so uniform, 
consistent, graceful, and efficient, that we look upon the early con- 
version of the children as a matter of course. We are surprised 
and disappointed if one daughter or son remains careless and 
vain, or becomes vicious and profligate. There is no long season 
of folly and guilt and open contempt for divine things, which we 
look for as almost necessary in the great majority of the children of 
professedly pious families. Do we not always ascribe the great suc- 
cess of such religious training to the deep, consistent piety which 
presides over it? And yet we are none of us acquainted with 
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parents whose piety is too elevated for general imitation. We never 
doubt that we and other Christians might equal or surpass it. If 
all families were such, or yet more intensely devoted to God, what 
should hinder the whole host of the children of the Church from 
becoming the children of the kingdom? After making all just 
allowance for differences of temperament and disposition, we have 
yet a right to expect the conversion and salvation of all who are 
“trained ap in the way they should go.” If the children of infidel, 
profligate families, grow up infidels and profligates, hardly ever Chris- 
tians, it would be a gross reflection upon the gospel economy, which 
boasts of counter-working the effects of the fall, and of making grace 
still more abound where sin abounded before, to suspect for a moment 
that it does not possess, or that it will not put forth, a power to save, 
as effectual and comprehensive as that of sin and Satan to destroy. 

It is, beyond all question, the will of Christ that the children of 
Christian parents should themselves become Christians. It is 
remarkable that all the promises of God to his people are formally 
and avowedly extended to their children as well as to themselves. 
This was a fundamental idea in his covenant with Abraham: “TI 
will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee and 
thy seed after thee the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land 
of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, and I will be their God. 
This is my covenant between me and you, and thy seed after thee. 
Every man-child among you shall be circumcised.” A foresight of 
Abraham’s faithfulness and success in training up his children reli- 
giously was the ground of God’s especial confidence in him: “Shall 
I hide from Abraham the thing which I do?—For I know hin, that 
he will command his children and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do judgment and justice.” The 
religion of the children, let it be observed, is not a mere nominal, 
national piety, but the “keeping of the way of the Lord, and doing 
judgment and justice,”—not the mere act of circumcision, as is often 
alleged, but the result of religious education: “ He will command 
his children after him.” The same principle reappears in the 
Mosaic dispensation; and so entire was God’s reliance upon the 
children to fill up the ranks of the Jewish Church, that, while prose- 
lytes from the heathen were not rejected, no provision was made for 
replenishing it from any foreign source. ‘The prophetic promises 
guarantee the same high privilege to the children of pious parents 
under the Christian dispensation: “The promise is unto you and 
your children.” “I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh,” and 
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“your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” Indignant’ that 
any should pretend to doubt or limit the plenitude of his grace 
towards those who were yet unstained by transgression, Christ 
rebuked the narrow faith of his disciples, and bade them “suffer 
little children to come unto him,” because “of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Whoever might reject them, as incapable or unworthy 
of the Christian dignity, He whose own childhood “increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man,” had resolved 
to perfect praise “out of the mouths of babes and sucklings.” To 
children, the Apostles, now better taught than before in the myste- 
ries of their Master’s large compassions, freely extended the rite of 
baptism, the sign and the seal of the acceptance and sanctification 
to which they conceded to them a recognized title, as part and parcel 
of those believing “households,” which so early became the nucleus 
and model of the churches of the living God. The children of 
Christian parents were thus openly and explicitly recognized as 
members of the Apostolic Church. Even when but one of the 
parents was a believer, the children were esteemed holy; or, in 
other words, they were consecrated to God, and legitimate members 
of the “household of faith.” As members of the Church, they are 
recognized in the Apostolic epistles. Paul addresses himself, gene- 
rally, to the “saints” of Ephesus and Colosse; and, in his more 
specific instructions, gives his advice to the several classes of Chris- 
tians composing those churches—to husbands and wives, masters 
and servants, parents and children, recognizing the last, no less than 
their parents, as part of Christ’s flock, of which he had the oversight. 
These were Christians, “ saints,” and “ faithful in Christ Jesus,” in 
the estimation of the Apostles. They belonged to the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘They were those upon whom Christ had “laid his hands,” 
whom he had taken “in his arms and blessed,” and openly acknow- 
ledged and formally claimed as his own. By this most significant 
act and solemn declaration of his will, the great Head of the Church 
announced the fundamental law of his kingdom. Children are the 
heritage of the Lord. It is the Father’s good pleasure to give them 
the kingdom. They are, therefore, to be “brought to Christ ”—to be 
trained for God—to be “brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” ‘To this end he intends the Christian family to be a 
school of Christ—to live in a holy atmosphere, in which the children 
shall be bathed, and baptized, and nurtured as in a divine genial 
element. He would have them put on the Lord Jesus Christ with 
the first garments of their childhood, and drink in Christian senti- 
ments from the mother’s loving, beaming eyes, as they hang upon 
the breast. He intends them to learn religion as they learn a 
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thousand other things, from the spirit ‘and tone. of the family—from 
its vocal thanksgivings and songs of praise—from its quiet, joyous 
Sabbaths—from the penitent tear, the humble carriage, the tender 
accents, the reverent look and attitude of the father, when, as a 
priest, he offers the morning and the evening sacrifice. ‘The new im- 
mortal that has fallen down into the midst of the Christian family 
is to be taken into the soul of its piety, to be sanctified by its 
prayer and faith, and to form a part of that reasonable and accept- 
able offering in which, morning and evening, the godly parents lay 
all that they are, and all that they have, on the altar of sacrifice. 
This, with faithful, diligent instructions, and restraints adapted to 
the different periods and exigencies of childhood and youth, is the 
nurture of the Lord—the right training which, under our gracious 
economy, ensures the early piety of the children of Christian fami- 
lies. They grow up Christians. They are sanctified from the 
womb. Even their childish prattle savours of Divine things; and 
they pass on to the attainments and functions of mature piety by 
gradations so easy and imperceptible, that it is not always possible 
to fix the day of their espousals to the Saviour. 

To dwell no longer upon this inexhaustible argument, we pro- 
ceed to notice some theoretical objections to the doctrine here 
advanced, and some practical obstacles in the way of its realization. 

We have already anticipated the objection most likely to be felt 
and alleged against the lessons suggested by this discussion. They 
conflict with experience. The children of religious families do not 
uniformly, nor perhaps usually, become pious; while not a few of 
the sons and daughters of ungodly and unbelieving parents are con- 
verted. This is unquestionably true, and yet the admission does 
not cast suspicion upon the soundness of our principles, which are 
sustained by the obvious fact, that the great majority of Christians 
known to us are the children of pious parents, while conversions 
from other quarters are exceptions to the general rule, which they 
serve to establish rather than overthrow. It should also be con- 
sidered, that we seldom see the results of these opposite causes in a 
form to be most striking. Childhood is acted upon by blended 
influences of good and evil. The piety of most religious families is 
shamefully defective, and so is shorn of the most of its power. If 
the perents are orderly, tolerably uniform Christians, they perhaps 
lack fervour, or faith, or affection, and so their influence is impaired 
or neutralized. If the father is pious, the mother, it may be, is a 
worldling. If home is a place of sanctity and security, the children, 
it may be, are allowed to associate out of doors with wicked com- 
panions. So the sons and daughters of irreligious parents often find 
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a partial antidote for home infidelity or impiety in out-door asso- 
ciations, at school, in the work-shop, in the Church, or in good 
books. Still the tendencies of piety or impiety in the parent are 
precisely as we have stated them. These causes always produce 
their proper effects and no others, however these effects may be 
modified by other agencies. 

A cautious orthodoxy has no doubt felt another objection to our 
doctrine, far more radical and weighty. It suspects us of attributing 
too much to human efforts, and of forgetting that God is the only 
efficient worker. This objection fails to comprehend our meaning. 
We devoutly ascribe all efficiency to God, and only claim for human 
agency such power as the divine grace imparts to it. Let us seek 
the light of an.analogy. Children do apparently, and in so far as 
we can perceive, derive life and being from their parents alone; and 
yet we know that God claims life and being as his special gifts and 
peculiar prerogatives. No intelligent Christian is ever puzzled or 
scandalized by such difficulties. They find their solution in this tru- 
ism :—Man is the acting, God the efficient, cause. So of the case under 
consideration. The right training and godly nurture which ensure 
piety in our children are the parents’ duty and work; but they only 
produce this spiritual result because God wills it and works it in 
this particular way. Contemplate this objection through another 
medium. It is a fact familiar to us all, that wicked parents have 
the power to train up wicked children. They infuse into them 
their own spirit—their own love of sin and profligacy—their own 
contempt for religion, and virtue, and pious men. We need not 
inquire whence they get this terrible, mysterious power. It is 
enough that we see them wield it, to the ruin of their families, and 
that God does not wrest it from them. Now the Gospel is a reme- 
dial dispensation. It is out in a campaign against sin, meaning to 
subdue it. Here is a warfare between Christ and Belial, and both 
employ men—employ parents—as their agents. Should we expect 
the servant of Satan to be intrusted with higher powers and more 
effective weapons than the servant of God? The infidel parent, 
animated by the spirit of the devil, is able to infuse into the mind 
and heart of his child his own diabolical sentiments—his depravity, 
his contempt for religion, his hatred of Christ. The pious man has 
another spirit. He is full of the Holy Ghost. It pervades his 
words, tempers, thoughts, and deeds. May it not comport with the 
Divine wisdom and mercy that he too should pour the contents of 
his own spirit into the heart of his babes—his love, his purity, his 
gratitude, his meekness, his zeal for the right? Think of God’s 
strong desire that children should become pious, and also that 
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infancy and childhood are the best—almost the only—season for 
effectual, permanent impressions, and then say if the Christian doc- 
trine of this article is wholly incredible in your estimation ? 

There may be those who would hesitate to cherish such a con- 
clusion, and who yet find some discrepancies between our theory of 
Christian education and their own ideas of God’s principles and 
methods of working. They have a sentiment that some maturity 
of intellect is requisite in order to a child’s becoming a fit subject 
of gracious operations. Let us devote a moment to this difficulty, 
which has some show of reason. We have Scriptural authority for 
affirming, that, in some instances at least, the Holy Spirit has im- 
pressed the characteristics of piety upon children in early infancy, 
and even from their birth. Such instances may be thought miracu- 
lous, but they prove none the less conclusively the possibility of di- 
vine operations upon children anterior to the development of reason. 
There is, at least, nothing in the nature of the case to exclude them. 
Again, we all believe that God’s grace renews those infants who die 
and go to heaven before they know how to discern the right hand 
from the left. This quite dissipates the philosophical objection; 
there is no natural obstacle to the work of grace in a child. In- 
deed, when we recollect that conversion has quite as much to do 
with the heart as with the intellect, and that the affections and 
moral sentiments of children are developed, and may be variously 
acted upon and modified, in their earliest years, and anterior to 
the development of the understanding, it is not a little strange that 
this difficulty should have arisen in thoughtful minds. 

This objection is worthY of another reply. God’s grace does not, 
at least it is said it does not, ordinarily operate before the mind is 
capable of exercising faith. This is far from self-evident. Why do 
parents pray for their children, and ask grace in their behalf, even in 
early infancy, if they do not believe in the probability, or possibility, 
of such communications? Who ever felt restrained-from offering such 
intercessions by this consideration? When children before their 
conversion, and before conversion is expected, manifest good dispo- 
sitions and tendencies, and refrain from bad actions and bad tem- 
pers, we hear all Christian parents ascribe these virtues, not to innate 
goodness so much as to restraining grace. All believe, then, that 
grace is imparted to children, who are well trained by Christian pa- 
rents, but only not renewing grace. In order to this more import- 
ant operation, the child must be able to have a doctrinal basis, and 
to believe. But if he fear, and love, and obey God, and gradually 
grow up to trust and believe in Christ, as he bows the pliant knee, 
and offers up the infant heart at his altar, are not these real Chris- 
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tian characteristics, developed, indeed, a little in advance of faith 
proper, but one and all of them containing the germ of faith, and 
spontaneously leading on to its exercise? And may not the parent’s 
faith, which is able to remove mountains, avail something towards 
the child’s renewing? We pray for impenitent sinners among our- 
selves, and for the myriads of the heathen world, hoping that our 
faith may hasten their conversion. Now if our prayers may be, in 
the divine economy, the means of sending forth a regenerating 
energy over half the earth’s circumference, may they not be equally 
efficacious in the regeneration of the loved ones who nestle in our 
bosom, and hang upon our necks, and send tides of joy to the heart, 
by their innocent glee, and the echoes of their toddling footsteps ? 
Doubtless there is a power for good to the whole household in the 
parent’s faith. There is a family religion which embraces, interpene- 
trates, and nurtures every mind, and soul, and interest in the taber- 
nacle of the righteous,—every member, and nerve, and sinew of the 
organization. The Scriptures evidently contemplate such a power 
and intensity of domestic nurture and piety. 

What hinders that such results should be more common? The 
low state of religion is doubtless the chief obstacle. Such general 
statements, however, are not likely to lead to any salutary reform. 
Let us analyze a little. 

1. The first obstacle which we notice is the want of such family 
government as is most favourable to family religion. In many 
families the parental authority is never fully acknowledged, and the 
daily life is spent in an endless struggle between coercion and resist- 
ance, or forced, reluctant obedience. The family institution is a 
divine ordinance, obviously designed. as a preparatory school for 
such a training of childhood as shall best fit it for the reception of 
religious truth, and the performance of religious duties. It is a 
period of physical weakness and absolute dependence upon the 
parent, when the heart is impressible, and the mind plastic—when 
the powers of imitation are strong and active, and when the most 
unlimited confidence is reposed in the truth and propriety of parental 
inculcations. Over this period of human life, the laws of society, 
no less than the laws of heaven, make the parents’ authority supreme. 
The father represents the divine Lawgiver, whose vicegerent he is. 
for carrying out the gracious designs of an infinite benevolence, in 
the establishment of upright principles, and the formation of a pure, 
virtuous character. Almost everything depends on preoccupying 
the soul with right habits, of which none is so intimately connected 
with favourable religious developments, as the habit of obedience to 
legitimate authority. This is a strictly fundamental principle in. 
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religion, and should be the first object in family government. Every 
parent who fails in establishing this unquestioned dominion over 
his child, does in the same degree entail upon him a curse of fearful 
omen. He fosters the inborn enmity of the heart to the claims of 
religion, and so radicates and strengthens its opposition to the 
government of God, that the usual agencies of the gospel are very 
likely to prove ineffectual for the great ends of piety and salvation. 
That this dereliction of parental faithfulness is one of the most com- 
mon, as well as inveterate, hindrances to conversion, all experience 
and observation offer their concurrent testimony. It may be laid 
down as a Christian axiom, that the rebellious spirit which refuses 
obedience to parents, will be the last to render it to God. 

This fundamental vice in family training assumes a special form, 
in its connexion with religion, well worthy of our attention. Many 
parents, whose ordinary administration of family government is judi- 
cious and firm, often act upon a vague theory, that in all matters re- 
lated to Christian faith and practice, their children should be left 
free from control. ‘They will advise, but nothing further. Hence 
the children are allowed to grow up in irreligious habits, much as 
they know and hear of religious principle and duty. They go to 
church when and where they will, or, if they prefer it, not at all. 
They frequent Sunday-school if they choose, and only as often and 
as long as they please. They read what books they like, or accident 
supplies, on the Sabbath, and at other times. They are absent from 
family prayer, when they prefer play or sleep to devotion. So of 
doubtful amusements and company; the parents, it may be, give 
good counsel, but it is nauseous and will exercise no control. Here 
again is a perpetual conflict between the religious sentiments of the 
father or mother and the ungodly propensities of the child, under 
which the temper is soured, the conscience seared, the heart 
hardened, and the very name of religion made odious. Now all 
this is wrong, fatally wrong. The parent is bound to decide all 
these questions absolutely and without appeal, and to settle them so 
early that the child shall no more think of breaking the Sabbath, or 
neglecting church, or Sunday-school, or family prayer, or of playing 
cards, or going to a ball or a theatre, or of keeping improper com- 
pany, than he would of picking a lock, or telling a lie. Under such 
firm, enlightened regimen, habit comes to favour piety. The claims 
of religion are reverenced, and the heart may be expected to open 
kindly to its genial influences. 

We cannot fail to notice, in treating of so momentous an evil, 
another dereliction of parental duty, more gross and criminal than 
the pitiable imbecility to which the previous paragraph has been 
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devoted. In instances not a few, as many heart-sick pastors will 
bear us witness, religious parents become voluntary purveyors to 
the anti-Christian propensities of their children. At that period 
of life when godly counsels, and pure examples, and loving, but in- 
flexible firmness, are most needed by the inexperienced youth just 
about to look upon life in its more seductive, dangerous aspects, do 
we often see parents, hitherto bright examples of consistent, fervent 
piety, suddenly transformed in their character and views. Fathers 
long remarkable for the gentle, beautiful dignity of their sway over 
the household domain, relax the strictness of their principles, and 
recognize no law higher than the inclinations of their children. Mo- 
thers long known and reverenced for Christian simplicity and fidelity, 
and even awful for their uncompromising opposition to worldly 
vanities, pleasures, and conformities, contrive to backslide when the 
time comes for their daughters to leave school, in order to introduce 
them into life with proper éclat. These poor young creatures, all 
decorated and prepared for immolation upon the altar of fashion, by 
maternal indulgence or ambition, powerfully remind us of the 
children caused by apostate Jewish parents “to pass through 
the fire to Moloch.” The evil here referred to, strikes us as one of 
fatal tendency, as well as of alarming and increasing magnitude. 
Not only in our large cities, where fashion is supposed to exert the 
most potent influence, but in many of our formerly quiet country 
towns and villages, are our Christian families giving way to the spirit 
of the world, and opening their doors to sports and amusements 
which have long been under the condemnation of all the spiritual 
piety in the land. It seems just now to have been discovered that 
cards, balls, and operas are in no way incompatible with a creditable 
profession of religion, and that they constitute innocent and salutary 
methods for the acquisition and display of such graces as most befit 
the sons and daughters of opulent educated Christian families. We 
invoke the attention of parents and pastors to this overflowing fount- 
ain of corruption, which threatens to inundate the churches of all our 
pious denominations, and banish from amongst us the simplicity of 
our Christian habits, and the angelic purity of our Christian homes. 
The example of such a fashionable piety is fearfully contagious, and 
calls for immediate, earnest interference. One of the most alarming 
symptoms of this spreading plague is the complacent approbation 
now and then accorded to it by a popular preacher. We desire none 
of his laurels; and we shall have a more quiet conscience for having 
raised this note of warning, whoever may sneer or anathematize. 

2. Returning from this long digression, we remark, that the general 
tone and spirit of some religious families is such as to neutralize the 
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influence of the parents’ piety, and counteract their efforts to culti- 
vate piety in their children. ‘There is always some interest or ex- 
citement more prevalent and intense than religion. In some families 
it is the pursuit of wealth; in some vanity, or pride, or petty rival- 
ries—a desire to outdo, or outdress, or outshine a neighbour—envy 
or irritation, or hostility provoked by the fair name and prosperity 
of others—a striving to lower or supplant them—a silly ambition to 
be intimate with the rich or fashionable, and to introduce the young 
people into what is called, often preposterously enough, good socie- 
ty, and so secure for them advantageous alliances. It makes little 
difference what may for the time be the dominant interest; every 
child in the house understands it, and learns to sympathize with it, 
for childhood comprehends the parent’s sentiments, passions, and 
antipathies long before it can comprehend his moral teachings. 
Every one perceives and feels what is most thought of, most felt, by 
the parent, and that, whatever that something is, it is not religion. 
Now it is in accordance with a well-known law of the human mind, 
that the strongest emotion, excitement, or interest, rules, and expels 
the weaker. Two powerful sentiments cannot co-exist and operate 
upon the mind at the same time. We cannot serve two masters. 
We cannot serve God and Mammon, just because the stronger will 
soon subjugate the weaker, and if God does not reign, then Mammon 
will be God. Now this actual predominance of another interest 
over the religious interest renders null and void all attempts at 
Christian training, in so far as the conversion and consecration of 
children are contemplated. These spiritual achievements require 
that the atmosphere of domestic piety be pure, and genial, and fer- 
vid—radiant with heavenly hopes— instinct with benevolence—redo- 
lent with charity. Religion must dwell serene and supreme in the 
bosom of the domestic empire. It must subordinate all other inte- 
rests and aspirations, and have authority to say to every passion, 
“Be still.” Then may it be able to come into the heart of child- 
hood and youth with a graceful, grateful welcome. 

3. Christian education is often thwarted in its aims by its want 
of sympathy with the Church. We have no fellowship with much 
of the sentimental nonsense put forth so profusely now-a-days on 
this subject; still, we cannot say less of the Church of Christ than 
that it is a holy institution for the edification and spiritual training 
of all who look to. Jesus the Mediator for grace and eternal life. 
Its teachings, its sacraments, its worship, its discipline, are, in the 
design of its great Founder, effective means of grace. The unction 
of the Holy One and the power of the Highest reside in them, and 
operate through them. The Church is the house of God and the 
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gate of heaven. Thither the tribes come up to worship, and bring 
their wives and their little ones, to offer sacrifices and keep holy day. 
The connexion between the public ordinances of religion and its 
more private agencies, though but little thought of by many Chris- 
tians, is yet exceedingly intimate and important—so important, that 
neither home training nor Sunday-school inculcations are likely to 
attain to any saving efficacy without it. I think we do not generally 
expect children to become truly pious without the superaddition of 
the solemnities of the sanctuary to the lessons of the parent and the 
lay teacher. The good seed thus sown in the tender mind, wants, 
in order to its germination and growth, the genial dews and showers 
that fall nowhere else so plentifully as on Mount Zion. There the 
pleasure of the Lord delights to dwell; and it will be the glory of 
this man and of that, that he was born there. Now the power of 
the Church to awaken into spiritual life and fruitfulness the good 
principles implanted in the mind by parental teaching, will always be 
very nearly as the respect, reverence, and love with which its ministra- 
tions and ordinances are regarded in the family circle. Think, then, 
what must be the baleful influence of the captious, fault-finding, un- 
loving spirit cherished by so many parents, and by their children of 
course,—for such faults are, above all others, family faults,—towards 
the Church, its teachings, and ordinances. Some professors of reli- 
gion, who give the ordinary evidence of piety, contrive to be always 
in a state of dissatisfaction and smothered disaffection towards their 
brethren and pastor. Neither their families nor their neighbours 
hear much on this subject besides regrets and complaints. This or 
that member of the church is always wrong, or perhaps the church 
itself is tainted by some radical evil—by a vicious polity, or unsound 
principle, or bad administration. The pastor, it may be, is more 
faulty still, He lacks eloquence, or intelligence, or pathos, or indus- 
try, or humility, or manners. He is loud, or slow, or ungainly—an 
abolitionist, or not an abolitionist,—a politician. He fraternizes with 
men or with associations in ill odour with the complainant, or he does, 
or is, somewhat else not relished by him. It follows that from so many 
grievous imperfections, decline, apostasy, and ruin cannot be long 
in coming. If they do come, this croaker ought to know, that who- 
ever is to blame, he will not be held guiltless. He, above all others, 
weakens the hands that already hang down, and loosens the founda- 
tions which, if he augurs right, were already about to be swept away. 
But the chief calamity is likely to be felt. in his own household. The 
ministry, so held up to dishonour in the presence of his children, 


: loses all authority and efficiency, at least for them. ‘They will craveno 
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atmosphere of a church so exceptionable and fallen, will be to them a 
tainted medium, from which they will imbibe no sanatory, vital ali- 
ment. Their teeth are set on edge, because their parents eat sour 
grapes ; and however it may be to others, the house of the Lord has 
neither comfort, nor grace, nor beauty for them. Conversions in such 
a family would be miracles indeed, whatever the skill or fidelity of 
parental training. 

The children grow ashamed of a church with which their parents 
have so many grounds of dissatisfaction or disgust. If they continue 
to attend on its ministrations, it is likely to be in such a temper as 
repels instruction and defies conviction. If they desert its courts for 
some other form of Christian worship, the selection will probably be 
dictated by a worldly spirit, which dares to seek the gratification of 
its vanity or its fastidiousness, in the name of a crucified Saviour, 
and which is chiefly solicitous to escape the rebukes of an earnest, 
unsparing ministry, and the restraints of a pure Christian discipline. 
It might not be easy to determine on which side lies the greater 
danger. ‘The actual position of both parent and child is about as 
unfavourable to all Christian interests and satisfactions as any which 
the arch-enemy of souls could devise. ‘T'o escape from it, in any 
other direction than that offered by hearty repentance and thorough 
reformation, involves the sacrifice of a class of hereditary sentiments 
and convictions, much relied on under the gospel economy, for draw- 
ing the youthful mind to piety, and for working out the soul’s salva- 
tion. ‘The Church is essentially weaker for all such unsound, doubt- 
ful adherents; whilst it alone possesses for them and their children 
the spiritual resources from which they are likely to derive what- 
ever saving piety they are destined to attain on this theatre of 
their probation. 

But, apart from the captiousness of those whose grounds of dis- 
satisfaction with the Christian Church are precisely its uncompro- 
mising fidelity in enforcing evangelical doctrines and morals, it must 
be confessed that the real imperfections of its piety constitute a great 
obstacle in the way of the godly training and early conversion of its 
children. The Church does not labour earnestly for this result, 
does not pray for it, or expect it, though that is really the most im- 
portant of its sacred functions, and its chief reliance for growth and 
efficiency. ‘The individual members of which it is composed are not 
all, nor a majority of them, devout spiritual persons, living in habit- 
ual communion with God, and conciliating, by their faith and fervent 
prayers, and stainless sanctity, those divine influences which are 
indispensable to the work of regeneration. The real efficiency of 
the Church. resides with a few, whose moral forces are nearly ex- 
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hausted in bearing the burdens and counteracting the malign influ- 
ences of the imperfect, halting piety of our average Christianity. 
We tkerefore lack the pure, fervid atmosphere which is adapted to 
nurture and invigorate the spiritual life in all who inhale it. We | 
are nearly strangers to that intensity of Christian fellowship, and 
fervency of joint supplication, reckoned on, in the primitive Church, 
as distinct powers of the gospel economy, and the living source of 
efficiency in all its aggressive movements. Does any one suspect 
that Christianity accomplishes in our day all that it is adapted and 
intended to achieve for mankind? Four-fifths of the population of 
our most evangelized communities live and die unconverted. Little 
less than a moiety of the children of our Christian families fall into 
the ranks of an impenitent, unregenerate world. Shall it be so ever- 
more? Shall Christ never see the travail of his soul, and be satis- 
fied? Is Satan to triumph to the end? We look confidently for a 
better day, when the Church shall be anointed afresh, and reinvested 
with all her legitimate original powers. 

The actual type of our Christianity is specially deficient in those 
attributes which are adapted to exert the greatest power over the 
early period of life, when religious sentiments and habits are con- 
tracted by sympathy and imitation, rather than through any conscious 
effort of intellect or volition. It is a bustling, devising, out-door 
piety, comprehensive in its schemes, and effective in execution, but 
marvellously poor in those genial, penetrating, all-embracing influ- 
ences, which embosom childhood and youth in a genial atmosphere, 
to breathe which is to imbibe the pure elements of a new and higher 
life, and to refresh all good aspirations and tendencies with the dews 
of heaven, Our Christianity is no longer austere and repulsive with 
puritanical strictness and much ado about trifles; but its cheerful- 
ness and amenity savour strongly of the levity and compliant spirit 
of the world. It lacks that high religious joy which diffuses itself 
over common life like a heavenly radiance. It lacks the “shining 
face” that reflects upon the family and the social circle the divine 
splendours with which it has had long and deep communion on the 
mount. Compared with the primitive Church, or even with our 
fathers, we know little of that “peace of God,” which is not a mere 
negative state that ensues when the enmity of sin and the war of 
passion have subsided ; but which is in real antagonism to all sinful 
dispositions,—a positive element of moral efficiency,—a moving tide 
of consolation and influence, that mingles and flows on with the 
river of daily life, tinging and refreshing each object that is laved 
by its waters. ‘The Church greatly wants, in order to an effective 
discharge of its duties to the young, that strong assurance of accept- 
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ance with God that rested upon Edwards, Wesley, Whitefield, and 
their,contemporaries, like a perpetual sunshine, and imparted to their 
ministry and their presence a preternatural efficiency, and sublime, 
subduing dignity, which was felt by all ages and conditions. We 
want, it may be, more than all these, for the special object now under 
discussion, a new baptism of brotherly love, such as in the days of 
the Apostles made the whole multitude of the disciples “of one 
accord ;” and whilst it disarmed enmity, and overawed authority, 
won the applause and admiration of the Pagan world. It is through 
these milder elements, which we have enumerated, that Chris- 
tianity chiefly acts upon the world as an influence, and it is by its 
influence, rather than by positive, overt ministrations and inculca- 
tions, that it can hope to penetrate the heart and mould the charac- 
ter of childhood. Joy, peace, courage, and divine charity have 
power to propagate themselves. They act upon the young more 
especially by sympathy and contagion. ‘They diffuse themselves spon- 
taneously through the family circle, transforming and assimilating 
gentle natures and tender hearts, by the divine grace of which 
they are redolent. Christian sentiments are thus conveyed into the 
soul, and secure a lodgment there, as soon as the affections of the 
child are brought into play,—earlier, by many years, than the period 
when the understanding becomes competent, intelligently, to em- 
brace doctrinal Christianity. 

The last, and, as being the most prevalent and radical, perhaps the 
strongest, obstacle to the success of Christian training to which we call 
attention, is unbelief. Christian parents do not generally expect their 
children to grow up pious. They believe that a religious education 
will, very likely, be highly beneficial to them in various ways; that 
it will restrain them from vice, and furnish their minds with valuable 
knowledge, and facilitate their conversion at a later period: but we 
seldom find a father or mother who really looks upon Christian edu- 
cation as a divinely appointed means of grace, and as God’s chosen 
agency for the salvation of their offspring. They pray that sancti- 
fying, saving grace may be showered down upon their babes, even 
before they can walk or speak; but, with a strange inconsistency, 
postpone all hope of receiving answers of prayer to a future period, 
distant by many years. They follow a theory which allows, and 
almost requires, a career in sin and impenitence, before a gracious 
state ‘is attained. When the subject shall have been thus pre- 
pared for bitter repentance, they trust he will be arrested in his 
folly, and, under the influence of some prevalent, powerful religious 
excitement, brought to bow to the cross. The revival is the agency 
often looked to for a result which God proposes to accomplish by 
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his blessing on Christian education. The theory will have years 
of transgression; the divine word would forestall all of this guilt 
and danger, by training up the child in the way he should go, not 
that he may come into it at a mature age, but that he may walk in 
it all along, and never depart from it. Upon this theory, then, which 
does not expect the result promised in the divine word, parents do 
not seek it nor work for it. The exertions which they actually put 
forth do by no means satisfy the idea of training. That involves the 
notion of patient, protracted, incessant effort; of earnest, trustful 
prayer; of effective, intelligible, appropriating faith; of a holy, 
emphatic example; of a gentle, winning, loving spirit; of an 
obedient, all-embracing, and intense piety, which should transform 
our homes into Bethels, and our hearths into holy, consecrated altars, 
upon which incense and peace-offerings shall blaze evermore. They 
err grievously who conclude that such results as are proposed by 
the theory here discussed, would supersede revivals. They would 
wrap the Church in a heavenly flame and triple its energies. They 
would beautify it with holiness. Influences, powerful as the Pente- 
costal spirit, would stream out on every side; and sinners, of whom 
charity itself has ceased to hope, would be penetrated by the moral 
power of a sanctified Church. ‘The “unlearned and the unbeliever,” 
on coming into the presence of such a Christian congregation, would 
be compelled to recognize, in the “still small voice” of its universal 
testimony, an authority more potent than the miracle of “tongues.” 
“ Convinced of all and judged of all,” the secrets of their hearts would 
be made manifest, “and so, falling down on their faces, they would 
worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.” 

Our argument is suggestive of many practical, impressive lessons, 
of which the limits prescribed to this article do not allow us to make 
application. In the bosoms of many Christian parents we are sure we 
shall have awakened deep and perhaps unavailing regrets, but also, we 
trust, high and holy purposes. To pastors our subject appeals in the 
thrice-repeated, earnest words addressed by the great Teacher to 
Peter,—“ Feed my lambs.” The Sunday-school teacher, who has 
been raised up in this age of changes to fulfil a class of duties much 
neglected by both parent and pastor, will discover, we think, in the 
doctrines here set forth, clear intimations of the dignity and useful- 
ness of his benevolent and truly evangelical function. it is, however, 
foreign from our object to follow out these practical details. Con- 
tent to have thrown out some important principles, which, as it has 
long seemed to us, are too little heeded in our evangelizing plans, 
we leave their fuller discussion and their application to some future 
occasion, and, as we hope, to other and abler hands. 
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“THE Union of the Churches with the State is doomed,” says Baptist Noel, 
and there seems to be good ground for the assertion. In Germany the sepa- 
ration has already been decreed; in France it has nearly been secured, and 
in Rome, the “ Head of the Church” is no longer head of the State. But the 
struggle in England has for us more interest than any other. There this Union, 
unhallowed as it is, has been most securely founded: under it, or rather in 
spite of it, Christian men and Christian ministers have exhibited the loftiest 
virtues of the Christian character; and even the Union itself has been sanc- 
tified to many minds by the exalted holiness and pre-eminent services of many 
of the sons of the English Church. But the “ corrupt tree,” notwithstanding, 
has borne its corrupt fruit; eyes that have been long blinded are beginning to 
see ; and the sturdy English mind appears to be in a fair way to rid itself of 
the prejudices of ages, and apprehend the truth in regard to the Union of 
Church and State. Still, we do not see any indications (as some of our con- _ 
temporaries do) of an immediate result. Sir Culling Eardley gives it as his 
opinion (letter of Jan. 4th) that “the public mind is not ripe for the separation 
of Church and State.” “I wish,” says he, “that I could believe it were other- 
wise ; but I hold it to be next to impossible, that while the ministry of the 
Establishment continues to have a hold upon large congregations, the endow- 
ment of that ministry should be opposed by those who avail themselves of it.” 
But the secession of Baptist Noel is an instance, and a most prominent one, of 
opposition to the endowment on the part of one who had enjoyed, or at least 
might have looked forward to, its highest advantages. The phenomenon isa re- 
markable one. With commanding popular talents, with an unstained reputation, 
a man of rank, education, and influence, and, more than all, the acknowledged 
leader of the Evangelical party in the Church of England, he has abandoned 
his position, his friends, his admirers, and his prospects, on the ground of 
conscience, and of conscience alone. Bitter as are the reproaches which his 
quondam friends are heaping upon him, not one of them has breathed a sylla- 
ble of imputation upon his motives. All parties, high church and low, Pusey- 
ite and Evangelical, unite in testifying to his unimpeachable rectitude. 

A remarkable feature of the case is, that ‘“ Mr. Noel is the first minister that 
has seceded from the Establishment on the question of union with the State. 
Others have left its communion on account of the corruptions which they found 
in it; but Mr. Noel seceded because he conceived the Union itself to be un- 
scriptural, impolitic, and absurd. They left because they found evil fruit on 
what they conceived to be a good tree; but Mr. Noel left because the tree 
itself is corrupt. Other seceders retired on matters of detail; but he went 
forth in obedience to principle.” It is this which has excited the ire of his : 
evangelical friends so strongly. The Record speaks of his ‘“ weakness,” his i 
“oscillation,” his “ want of sound and sober judgment,” &c.; and sums up its, : 
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opinion of his new book as follows :—‘ On the whole, we must describe the 
book as composed of, 1. An argument from Scripture, which is nearly the 
weakest we have ever seen. 2. An argument from history, which is gro- 
tesquely inapplicable and irrelevant. 3. The usual criticisms on the question- 
able points in our liturgy, urged strongly and warmly, but not effectively, 
because all appearance of impartiality is wanting. 4. Some most exaggerated 
statements, as to the mischiefs of Establishments and the excellencies of free 
churches. » While, 5. The bulk of the volume is made up of one huge fallacy.” 

But we must forbear further remark upon Mr. Noel’s secession, and give 
our readers some account of his book, which Messrs. Harpers have reprinted 
in a handsome duodecimo. In a brief preface, Mr. Noel testifies to the 
piety and excellence of many of the upholders of the Establishment, and begs 
forgiveness for any inadvertences or exaggerations in his work. The Introduc- 
tion fixes the position, that the lawfulness of the union between Church and 
State must be determined by “reference to the Word of God;” and, after 
defining the words, “ Church,” “ State,” and “ Union,” lays down the question 
to be discussed in the following terms, namely :— 


“Whether it is the will of Christ, as deducible from the word of God, that the 
Christian congregations of this country should receive the salaries of their pastors 
from the State, and be consequently placed under its superintendence ?"—P. 20. 


The work is then divided into two parts, of which the First treats of the 
“ Principles of the Union between the Church and the State,” and the seconp, 
of “the Effects of the Union.” The first chapter of Part I. exhibits certain 
general considerations which condemn the Union. First, the constitution of 
the State unfits it for authority over the Church;—its members are neither 
pious, nor united. His picture of the British Parliament would be thought a 
caricature, if an American had drawn it :-— 


“The three things which introduce men into the legislature are rank, wealth, and 
superior capacity. ‘The House of Lords is composed, without reference to character, 
of those who inherit rank and wealth. The descendants of able statesmen, of brave 
generals, of clever lawyers, or of successful money-makers ; they are hereditary 
legislators, whatever may be their lack of intellect, their contempt for the Gospel, or 
their disregard of morals.”—P. 23. 


Again — 

“The House of Commons is composed of the eldest sons of peers, of baronets and 
squires, of naval captains and of colonels in the army, of lawyers, of aldermen, of 
bankers, of merchants and manufacturers, of stockbrokers and railroad directors; 
and what is there in their education and pursuits to qualify them to be rulers of the 
Churches of Christ, to sit in judgment upon creeds and canons, or to determine for 
all the Christians of the land the election of their pastors and the administration 
of church discipline ?”—P. 25. 


The second section shows that the parental relation (under the analogy of 
which Churchmen are so fond of exhibiting the blessings of the Union) can- 
not possibly subsist between the State and the Church. The third section 
collects from history a long catalogue of crimes and abuses directly resulting 
from the Union. The remaining sections of this chapter show that the Union 
is condemned by the Law of Moses, by the Prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and by the spirit and express declarations of the New. After examining the 
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passages usually cited in favour of the Union, and showing their inapplica- 
bility, he deduces from our Lord’s conversation with Pilate the strongest 
argument against the system. 


“To defend himself from the charge of rivalry to the Roman emperor, it was ne- 
cessary to inform Pilate that his dominion would be so entirely spiritual that it never 
could interfere with the rights of the emperor. And of this he did convince Pilate 
by saying, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’ This was therefore the legitimate mean- 
ing of his words; and in them he has solemnly taught us, that his dominion is 
entirely and forever distinct from secular dominion; that he rules over men’s hearts 
and consciences; that he will ever establish and maintain his rule without the aid 
of the tax-gatherer and the soldier; that he employs no coercion, and will never 
resort to military force. 

“ But the union in England, being intended to advance his dominion by maintain- 
ing his ministers, seeks that end by the taxation of the realm for the support of his 
ministers, and then employs force to sustain that taxation. Christ declared to Pi- 
late that his dominion should never be maintained by taxation and by force, and the 
churches of England declare that it shall be so maintained. He pronounced his 
kingdom to be purely spiritual, they declare that it shall be spiritual and secular; 
and their decision is in flagrant opposition to his will.”—Pp. 103, 104. 


The second chapter shows that the chief elements of the Establishment, 
namely, the support of Christian pastors by the State; the supremacy of the 
State in spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction; the right of patronage, by 
which pastors may be, and are, appointed to churches without reference either 
to their personal fitness or to the will of the people; and the law of coercion, 
by which the support of pastors is made compulsory,—are utterly and irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent with the principles of the New Testament and the well- 
being of the churches. 


“The support of the first of these principles of the union involves Anglican Chris- 
tians in the guilt of a selfish and covetous disregard of positive duty. Their allow- 
ance of the State supremacy is infidelity to Christ, their King and Head. The third 
principle which they support is destructive of their spiritual welfare; and the fourth 
renders them schismatical toward their dissenting brethren, and uncharitable to every 
other recusant. All these four principles are unscriptural, corrupt, and noxious; 
and by placing the churches of Christ under the influence of men of the world, hin- 
der their free action, destroy their spirituality, and perpetuate their corruptions.”— 
Pp. 183, 184. 


The sEconpD part of the work, as we have said, treats of the “ Effects of the 
Union of Church and State.” Under the head of “Effects on Persons,” it is 
shown that the Union tends to make bishops worldly, ambitious, and proud ; 
and to introduce incapable and even ungodly men into the service of the Church 
as pastors, and to corrupt the better minded. Here is a sad picture :— 


“The result of this system is too apparent in the undisguised worldliness of many 
of the clergy, who, by their presence at the ball and the race-course, by their assi- 
duity in hunting and shooting, by their ignorance of the Scriptures, and their minis- 
terial incapacity, do much dishonour to the religion of which they are professedly 
ministers.”—P. 20. 

“But what are the pastors of the Anglican Churches in fact? I grieve to write it. 
There are men among them of great virtues, to whom I gladly do homage. I know 
and love many faithful, energetic, and sincere servants of Christ; but when these ex- 
ceptions are subtracted, what are the rest? I grieve to write it. Chosen by peers and 
squires, by colleges and church corporations, by chancellors and State-made prelates, 
many are made pastors by a corrupt favouritism, many are allured to an uncongenial 
employment by the income which it offers them, and many embrace the profession 
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of a pastor because they are too dull, inert, or timid, for any other. They have 
searcely any theological training, they are pledged to all the errors in the ae. 
book, and all the abuses sanctioned by the union. They dread reforms, they are 
servile to patrons, they are intolerant to dissenters: their zeal is crippled by State 
restrictions, and their indolence — unbounded liberty to indulge it. Severed 
from the body of the people by their birth, by their early education, by their college 
life, by their aristocratical association, by their zeal for their ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives, they have little popular influence. Lawyers, men of science, and editors of 
newspapers do not listen to them; Chartists and Socialists dislike and despise them; 
they scarcely touch the operative millions; they make few converts among the de- 
votees of fashion; and under their leadership the Christian army is inert, timid, and 
unsuccessful.” —P. 222. 


In the subsequent sections, the destructive effects of the Union upon the 
curates, upon the members of the Church, and upon the dissenting bodies, are 
set forth at length, but our space will allow us only to quote the following sad 
description of the state of the members of the Church :— 


“On the whole, it is most melancholy to contrast what the Anglican churches 
ought to be with what they are. They ought to be composed of ‘saints and faithful 
brethren,’ under the superintendence of able and faithful pastors. ‘They ought to be 
‘the salt of the earth and the light of the world; ‘epistles of Christ known and 
read of all men; the soldiers of truth clothed in a divine panoply, and earnestly 
contending for the faith ; each separate member an evangelist to his neighbours, and 
all together aiming at the conquest of the whole nation for Christ. 

“ But they are a confused mass of believers and unbelievers, allowing strangers to 
impose upon them multitudes of ungodly pastors, who bring a spiritual blight upon 
them, and whose ministry they nevertheless support. The Scriptural discipline, 
which is essential to the purity and vigour of Christian churches, they have wholly 
abandoned. For the plague-stricken multitudes round them they do almost nothing. 
If the pastors are often exclusive and schismatical, so are some of them. They asso- 
ciate freely, both at their own tables and at the Lord’s table, with his enemies, from 
whom they ought to separate; and live in almost total separation from his non- 
conformist followers, with whom they ought to be united. Few are evangelists to 
the poor; few teach in Sunday-schools, and of these few scarcely any are educated 
men. They see round them whole villages degraded by ignorance and vice, and 
suffer them to live and die untaught and unwarned. Family and personal religion 
languishes. Few heads of families expound the Scriptures to their children and ser- 
vants, or pray with them, except by the repetitions of a book. Trained in so heart- 
less a manner, the children of religious parents frequently relapse into total worldli- 
ness; and the world recruits its forces from those who ought to have become the 
servants of the Redeemer. Upon the masses of the working class, the myriads 
of fashion, and the whole army of scientific and literary men, Anglican Christians 
make scarcely any impression, while a latent and wide infidelity is making un- 
checked ravages among them. In this Laodicean lukewarmness the churches ought 
to repent, to meet for discussion and mutual exhortation; should unitedly and fer- 
vently supplicate the gift of the Holy Spirit, and begin to labour for the conversion 
of sinners and their own spiritual improvement. But except to go through the 
Sunday services they never meet as churches; they have no brotherly association, 
no social prayer, no acts of humiliation, no effort for spiritual revival.” —Pp. 234-236. 


And the following, in regard to Dissenters :— 


“ Let us now recapitulate the evils which the Union inflicts upon Dissenters. By 
exalting a rival denomination it necessarily depresses them, and by branding them 
as schismatics shuts them out from the society and sympathy of their fellow-Chris- 
tians. It impedes their efforts to instruct the ignorant; it allures the children of their 
wealthier members to desert them, and thus impoverishes their ministers, their 
schools, their colleges, and their missions ; it deprives them of their share of advan- 
tage from the ecclesiastical property of the nation; it forces them, by the payment 
of church-rates, to support an ecclesiastical system which they condemn; and, by 
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yc ipoay | them to seek a political remedy for a great political grievance, it exposes 
them to the censure and dislike of their fellow-Christians, as a turbulent political 
party, who merit the severest reprehension.”—P. 243. 


Under the somewhat odd title of the “ Influence of the Union upon Things,” 
the second chapter shows, in several sections, that the Establishment does not 
materially increase the number of ministers, while it greatly hinders their 
judicious distribution through the land; that its revenues are so unequally 
distributed as to make a part of the clergy rich, and the majority poor,—“ the 
Right Reverend Dives in the bishop’s palace, and Lazarus in orders at the 
gate, doctored by dogs, and comforted by crumbs ;’—that it destroys both 
doctrine and discipline, and throws stumbling-blocks in the way of the gospel ; 
that it promotes heresies and schisms; that it embarrasses the government ; 
and that it supports the corrupt establishments of the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches in other countries in Europe. The account given in this 
chapter of the immoralities that are practised with impunity, and the heresies 
that are preached without rebuke, by ministers of the Established Church, is 
absolutely fearful. 

After a brief discussion of the best “means of promoting a revival of reli- 
gion throughout the country,” the work concludes with a stirring appeal to all 
true men, in the Establishment and out of it, to claim, in the name of Christ, 
the Christian liberty of the British Churches. God grant that the appeal may 
be successful. 

We have no space for extended comment upon the work, as it only reached 
our hands when our last pages were going topress. It bears the mark of great 
haste, is in many places badly written, and abounds in repetitions. But it 
is a store-house of facts on this great question, and, coming as it does from one 
who has long held high place in the Church, its general statements cannot be 
disputed. Time only can tell its effects upon the public mind of England. 
As yet Mr. Noel’s example of secession does not appear to have been followed 
by a single member of his congregation, or by any other clergyman; never- 
theless, it is possible, and we think probable, that it may lead, in connexion 
with other events, to some modification in the practical working of the system 
of the Establishment. Petitions from various quarters, including the congre- 
gation of St. John’s chapel, asking for such modifications, have already beer. 
presented to the Queen. In the mean time, may we express the hope that 
the day is approaching when the Wesleyans in Engla‘nd will be found united, 
as one man, with their dissenting brethren, in earnest efforts for the overthrow 
of the monstrous fabric of corruption, upon which, as it seems to us, they have 
too long looked with forbearance, if not with complacency ! 
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Art. XI—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) “ The History of England from the Accession of James II., by Thomas 
Bapincton MacauLay:” (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 8vo.) The 
most brilliant of modern essayists has taken up the historian’s pen. It 
must be remembered, however, that his essays were nearly all histories in 
miniature,—short flights, as it were, to try his wings, before venturing on the 
wide career perhaps then contemplated. When his purpose was announced, 
there was much fear (and we confess to sharing it) that the very qualities 
which signalized Macaulay as a reviewer would detract from his capacity to 
write a sustained history. His partisan spirit gave edge and point to his 
articles in the Edinburgh; but, in an historian, edge-and point are dearly pur- 
— at the expense of impartial justice. His epigrammatic manner was not 
only tolerable, but pleasant, in a paper of forty pages; it would be wearisome, 
and even nauseous, in a book of five hundred. His asthmatic sentences 
(style coupé) were yet so sharp, compact, and full of meaning, that one could | 
read page after page to the end of a sketch without any very painful sense of 
the want of majesty and solemnity : but a history, without the “solemn march” 
of stately periods or dignified sentences—nay, without sentences or periods at 
all—would be a grief indeed. 

Such fears, and others, we cherished before Mr. Macaulay’s volumes ap- 
peared. Let us frankly say, that, on our first perusal, all such fears—and in- 
deed all recollection of the critical grounds on which they rested—were lost 
in the pleasure and delight which the volumes afforded us. Never has any 
book of history or fiction more completely fascinated our attention than this; or 
carried us on with such continuous and almost breathless interest. Its graphic 
delineations of character; its rapid, yet never confused narrative ; its mar- 
vellous pictures, following each other like the scenes of a diorama; its life-like 
descriptions of the manners, the everyday life of a former age, would be suffi- 
cient to account for the magic attractiveness of the work; but when to these 
are added the charms of a style so perfectly transparent that no man or boy 
could by possibility mistake the meaning of a paragraph, and so direct and unper- 
plexed that the mind never need rest upon a sentence, we need not call in 
Macaulay’s vast store of learning and mastery of books to account for the 
power of fascination which these volumes exert. Puritans will read them 
with many a misgiving at the latitude of opinion, and even of morals, which 
they plainly evince ; but, spite of all misgivings, they will read on with delight. 
Puseyites will shudder to see the robes of martyrdom torn from their Charles 
and their Laud, and will frown at the cool contempt with which their Church 
fooleries are laid bare; but, spite of shudderings and frowns, they will 
admire. The Quaker will be tempted to lay aside the book when he 
finds William Penn directly painted as a pliant courtier,—laying aside his 
conscience, if he would not his hat,—but he will still look to see the picture 
finished. Most of all, the Romanist will find it difficult to keep down his 
rising wrath as the crimes of his cherished saints and the ineradicable vices 
of his Church are mercilessly exposed; but his anger will not subdue his 
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curiosity. Few men will allow that the book, in all its parts, is truthful; 
fewer still will deny that, as a whole, it is admirable. 

A reperusal of the work has given us opportunity of calmer judgment. Its 
gravest faults are want of philosophy, want of sympathy with the deepest 
questions of human nature, and, most of all, want of spiritual religion—the 
old faults of his Essays, and, as now appears, the faults of the author’s 
nature. Its minor blemishes are exaggeration, constant straining after effect, 
and even occasional carelessness, showing itself in repetitions and redundan- 
cies, that in some instances are really remarkable. But we mean merely to 
announce the book now, not to criticise it. An extended review is in pre- 
paration, by able hands. 


> 





(2.) An edition of the Hesrew BIBLE is an enterprise not lightly#to be 
spoken of. We are told that the sale of Hann’s (Leipsic) edition has 
averaged 500 copies a year in this country ; and now we have a reprint of 
that edition, page for page, issued by J. Wiley of New-York, and J. W. Moore 
of Philadelphia. Even if this were nothing more than a careful reprint of 
Hahn, the publishers would deserve the thanks and the encouragement of 
every student of Hebrew in the country. But it has been carefully revised 
by Rev. Isaac Leeser, Pastor of a Jewish Synagogue in Philadelphia, and by 
Rev. Joseph Jaquett, of the Protestant Episcopal Church—both well skilled 
in Hebrew. Besides scrutinizing the text for typographical errors, they have 
compared all the editions within their reach, and have inserted as many of 
the various readings as the page would admit. The type used is clear and 
distinct, though of the English cut; the paper is also excellent, but a little 
too thin; and the binding in the substantial German style. We trust that 
the Theological Seminaries, and students of the Hebrew Bible generally, will 
consult at once their duty and their interest by using this edition exclusively. 


——____—__»<~< 9 


(3.) THE question of the Person of Christ, and of his relations to man and the 
Church, is the question of the age in theology. In Germany, England, and 
America, it is occupying the minds and stirring the hearts of thousands, even 
though in many unconsciously ; and a sign of this general interest is manifest 
in the many books upon the subject that have com forth of late years. One 
of the latest and most note-worthy of these is, “The Doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, in its Relation to Mankind and to the Church, by 
Rosert Isaac WILBERFORCE, A. M., Archdeacon of the East Riding :” 
(London, Murray, 1848, pp. 548, 8vo.) The work has arrived too late for us 
to do anything more than characterize it briefly. That it is one of the most 
profound and elaborate books of the time, we say fairly and at once; the grasp 
of thought, the abundant learning, the close consistency of view, and the mas- 
tery of language which it displays throughout, are rare indeed in modern 
English theology. That its view of Christianity, cn the other hand, is funda- 
mentally and fatally false, we must say with equal emphasis. It builds its 
fabric of Church doctrine in reality upon what Schleiermacher calls Catholi- 
cism, namely, “ that system which represents the relation of the individual to 
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Christ to be dependent on his relation to the Church ;” as distinguished from 
Protestantism, namely, “that which represents the relation of the individual tothe 
Church to be dependent on his relation to Christ.” It falls in well, therefore, 
with Archdeacon Wilberforce’s theory, to denounce Archbishop Whately as 
having deviated from Church principles because he has deviated from Trini- 
tarianism ; and to assert, in effect, that personal Christianity cannot long coexist 
with neglect or distrust of what he and his school are pleased to call “ Church 
principles.” We feel the more bound to warn our readers of the real end of 
this book, because its expositions of the Incarnation and Divinity of our Blessed 
Lord are clear and able to a rare degree; and the danger is so much the 
greater, because the way to the adytum of error is ingeniously opened by this 
writer through the portal of truth. But we cannot extend our notice. In the 
breadth and largeness of view which characterize the first part of the work, 
especially in the development of the manhood of Christ, we cannot fail to 
recognize the influence of the great German thinkers who have so deeply 
impressed the theology of this century. However Mr. Wilberforce may suc- 
ceed in thus combining truth with error, and however Anglicanism may suc- 
ceed in turning all the streams of thought into its own mould in England, we 
have little fear that the effort will be ever made in this country, or, if made, 
that it can be in any great degree successful. 


>4~<ii-s 
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(4.) Few have studied the history of the doctrine of the Trinity without 
arriving at the conclusion of RicHARD WATSON, that “it would, perhaps, 
have been well if divines, in treating this awful and mysterious subject, had 
confined themselves to the expressions of Scripture; for the moment we begin 
to explain it beyond the written word of God, we plunge ourselves into inex- 
tricable difficulties.” This impression will be deepened in all who read Dr. 
BUSHNELL’s new work, entitled, “‘ God in Christ. Three Discourses delivered 
at New-Haven, Cambridge, and Andover, with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
Language :” (12mo., pp. 356.) The “Three Discourses” have been the 
subject of much comment since they were severally delivered; and the 
general tone of remark upon them has been as unfavourable to their ortho- 
doxy as it has been favourable in regard to their ability. We must confess 
that they are not exactly what we looked for. So far as we can judge from 
the perusal we have been able to give the work, it contains no striking novelty 
of doctrine, either good or bad, with perhaps one exception—the writer’s view 
of the atonement; and even the seeds of that we think can be found else- 
where. We can only now state the contents of the book, with a casual 
remark by the way. An extended review, covering also the recent trea- 
tises on kindred topics by Wilberforce and Turnbull, will be furnished to 
our readers shortly, we hope, by an able hand. 

The Dissertation on Language—which seems to be prefixed in order to 
prepare the reader for some unusual use of terms—seeks for the significancy 
of words, taken as vehicles of thought and spiritual truth. It is introduced by 
a somewhat prolix discussion of the origin of language, displaying acuteness, 
but no very large acquaintance with the subject under its latest scientific 
forms. Can Dr. B. be in earnest in saying that “it.is impossible to conceive” 
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how the word luz should ever become light? The distinction between names 
of sensible objects and names of thought is well drawn—and certain cautions 
are aptly deduced therefrom. ‘The amount of the Dissertation seems to be, 
that language is inadequate, and logic inapplicable, to spiritual themes; and 
that a science of theology is impossible. But what are the very discourses 
that follow but speculations on the Godhead as adapted to the requirements 
of the human mind ?—In the First Discourse, Dr. Bushnell avows his full 
belief in the Divinity of Christ ; exhibits the difficulties of the more commonly 
accepted doctrine of the Trinity, and then states the great question to be, not 
whether Christ is divine, (for that is beyond question,) but “how the divinity 
of Christ is to be reconciled with the unity of God?’ He solves this problem 
for himself by adopting Schleiermacher’s modified Sabellianism ; namely, that 
there is not a real Trinity of persons in the absolute Divine nature, but that 
the Trinity results of necessity from the revelation of God to man.—The Second 
Discourse treats of the Atonement. After stating and—apparently—reject- 
ing the orthodox doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice, he sets forth his view of 
the atonement, first, subjectively, namely, that “ Christ is a manifestation of 
‘the Life, thus a power whose end it is to quicken or regenerate the human 
character ;” second, objectively, in which the ritualistic view of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, death, &c., appears as the “ Divine Form” in which God designs the 
feeling of the world to find its object. Tosuch of our readers as are accustomed 
to German writers, or even to Coleridge, this brief explanation will perhaps be 
intelligible ; to others it will not. The Discourse is able indeed, but prolix to 
a fault. Its tendency will, we fear, be evil; though we are sure the author 
means it for good. That God is the great Artist—that Redemption is his 
Art-work—these and similar ideas are too far remote from the ordinary 
thought of men and from the simplicity of Scripture to be otherwise than 
hazardous. Still, in justice to the writer, we must say that he propounds his 
view as a philosophical, semi-scholastic solution of apparent contradictions in 
the Scriptural narrative and doctrine; and holds it to be, not a rejection of 
the vicarious atonement, but simply an “artistic” instead of a “ didactic” 
representation of it—The Third Discourse, on “ Dogma and Spirit; or, the 
true reviving of religion,” is, in substance, an objurgation against dogmatic 
theology. So far as Dr. Bushnell condemns the substitution of dogma for 
spirit, or the establishment of dogma, instead of Scripture, as the rule of faith, 
we fully agree with him. We are not prepared, however, to believe that 
theology, instead of being the mother of sciences, neither is, nor can be, a 
science at all; we are not prepared to believe that she is neither bound by 
the same laws of thought that regulate human cognition generally, nor has 
any laws or method of her own that can be discovered by, or revealed to, the 
human mind. Dr. Bushnell’s book is eminently suggestive ; it has the fresh- 
ness of thought, if not of originality, about it; and it will doubtless make its 
impression upon the mind of the age. 





<>< 


(5.) We have to mention still another work on the Person of Christ, namely, 
“ Theophany ; or, the Manifestation of God in the Life, Character, and Mission 
of Jesus Christ,” by Rev. Ropert TurNBULL: (Hartford, Brockett, Fuller, 
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& Co., 1849, pp. 239, 12mo.) The established meaning of the word Theophany 
(namely, an occasional manifestation of Divinity) renders it rather unsuitable 
for the title of this book, the object of which is to set forth the eternal manifes- 
tation of God in Christ. The work consists of two parts, of which the first 
“ gives a rapid sketch of the principal incidents in our Saviour’s life, in order 
to exhibit the great truth of God manifest in the flesh in its historical aspects.” 
The Second Part, on the “ Character and Mission of Christ,” treats, in six 
chapters, of the Sinlessness of Christ, of his Divinity, of the Incarnation as a 
Mystery, of certain Theories of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, and 
of the Relations of the Godhead to the Sufferings of Christ. The work 
is imbued with reverence for the Scriptures, and with a spirit of devotion ; 
while, at the same time, it gives proof of extensive reading, as well as 
of industrious and independent thought. Here, as in Dr. Bushnell’s book, 
the German mark is plain; but there is no scar, because there has been no 
wound. It will not escape the reader of both works, that although this treatise 
is meant, as the author states in his preface, to be practical, not polemical, he 
takes ground in certain cases directly opposed to that of Dr. Bushnell, with- 
out, however, giving even the cast of controversy to his statements. In this 
view, particularly, we commend it to all who have read the “ Three Dis- 
courses ;” and to those who have not, it will furnish nutritious food both for 
the mind and the heart. 
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(6.) Ir is a pity that inferior men should attempt the defence of evangelical 
truth in such a crisis as that of the Church of England at the present day. It 
is painful to pass from the clear statements, the massive thought, and pure 
eloquence of Wilberforce’s “ Incarnation,”—the whole aim of which is, in our 
view, evil,—to a feeble, ill-contrived, ill-written treatise, with such a title as 
“ Baptismal Regeneration not the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures nor of the 
Church of England.” The author (Rev. T. Brooke) has good intentions— 
and that is the best that can be said of his book. 








(7.) Amone the new works issued during the quarter, under the supervision 
of Mr. KippER, is “ Our English Bible:” (Lane & Scott, 18mo., pp. 218.) 
The Editor remarks in his preface, that “few of the millions who peruse that 
blessed volume in our language, have ever been informed of the slow and 
painful steps by which an excellent translation of the original Scriptures has 
been freely furnished to them. The object of this volume is to supply that 
information with correctness and deiail.” The work was prepared for the 
Religious Tract Society of London, by the author of the Introduction to 
Bagster’s Hexapla,—a fact which amply guarantees its accuracy and truth- 
fulness. It treats, in eight chapters, of the Anglo-Saxon Fragments; of 
Wiclif, ‘Tyndale, and their respective translations; of Coverdale, and his Bib- 
lical toils; of the “ Great Bible ;” of the Genevan exiles and their version ; 
of the Bishops’ book ; and, finally, of “ our translation in common use.” The 
history is not only clear, but graphic and interesting, to a degree that one 
would hardly expect from the nature of the subject. We give a specimen or 
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two. First, a picture of the “ Venerable Bede,” on his death-bed, completing 
his version of St. John :— 


“¢ There remains now only one chapter, but it seems difficult for you to speak,’ 
exclaims the monkish scribe, as his pen traces on the parchment the last verse of 
the 20th chapter of John. ‘It is easy,’ replied Bede ; ‘take your pen, dip it in ink, 

‘and write as fast as you can.’ ‘ Now, master, says the monk of Jarrow, after has- 
tily penning down the sentences from his trembling lips, ‘now, only one sentence is 
wanting.’ Bede repeats it— It is finished ! says the scribe— It is finished !’ replied 
the dying saint; ‘lift up my head, let me sit in my cell, in the place where I have 
been accustomed to pray—and now, glory be to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.’ And with the utterance of these words, his spirit fled.”—Pp. 17, 18. 


The history of the “Great Bible” is quite eventful. It was printing in 
Paris, under the guidance of Coverdale, with the full sanction of the French 
authorities; but the Inquisition proved too strong for the authorities :— 


“ With the countenance of the English ambassador, and the express license of the 
King of France, obtained by a letter from Henry, no doubt at the solicitation of 
Cromwell, our translator and his printers proceeded rapidly with their work, and 
were anticipating the successful completion of their toils, when indications of peril 
made their appearance, and in the month of December, the Inquisition issued an 
order, prohibiting them, under canonical pains, to imprint the said Bible. Thus the 
hand of ecclesiastical despotism snatched away the permission which had been ceded 
by the civil power; and, as the history of Roman Catholic countries testifies to have 
been often the case, the royal prerogative grew pale before the imperious assumptions 
of the Church of Rome. The parties engaged upon the Great Bible were summoned 
to appear before the inquisitors; but, very naturally, they sought escape from the 
power of that tyrannical and iniquitous court. Having before the outburst of the 
storm perceived the gathering clouds, they had forwarded to England all the sheets 
of the book, as far as they had gone, and now they would gladly have saved the 
remainder worked off since ; but this they found impossible ; and, therefore, seeking 
their own personal safety, they hastily decamped from Paris, leaving the residue of 
the printed sheets to be seized by the harpies of the Inquisition. Some of these 
were burned, but ‘ four great dry fats’ full’ of the obnoxious bales of printed paper 
were sold to a haberdasher ‘to lap his caps in.’ The Englishmen, afterward, by the 
encouragement of Cromwell, returned to Paris, and succeeded in recovering the 
presses, types, and workmen they had employed there. Grafton set up business in 
London. In the next year, 1539, he proceeded to complete some of the copics which 
had been sent over to Cromwell, and at length the Great Bible appeared, with the 
colophon, ‘Fynisshed Apryle, anno M.CCCCC.XXXIX. Grafton also tried to 
recover the ‘four fats’ full’ which had been sold to the haberdasher. He earnestly 
solicited Bonner to use his influence in the matter; but with no success.”—Pp. 
120-122. 


We commend this attractive little work not only to Sunday-school scholars 
and teachers, but to all Christian preachers and families. 


e—_—_——_—- 


(8.) Wx have seldom read an occasional address so excellent in all respects 
as “An Oration delivered before the New-York Typographical Society, on the 
Occasion of the Birth-day of Franklin, at the Printers’ Festival, held January 
17, 1849,” by Joun L. Jewett: (Harper & Brothers, 1849.) It is no easy 
task to give a brief résumé of a well-known life that will be interesting without 
exaggeration; but Mr. Jewett has hit the difficult medium admirably. He 
brings out certain features of Franklin’s character in a light at once novel 
and true. The style is clear, direct, and animated. 
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(9.) THe American press has never sent forth a work so complete in its kind, 
(with the single exception of Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon, issued by the Messrs. 
Harper) as the “ Dictionary of the German and English Languages, com- 
piled from the Works of Hilpert, Fliigel, Grieb, Heyse, &c., by G. J. ADLER, 
A. M., Professor of the German Language and Literature in the University 
of New-York,” (royal 8vo., pp. 1375,) recently published by D. Appleton 
& Co. Were the work merely a reprint of the excellent London edition of 
Fliigel, it would be a boon to American scholars: but it is far more than this. 
According to the Editor’s statement in the preface, he has added nearly thirty 
thousand new words and articles, and has rewritten many of the remainder. 
Besides this vast addition to the vocabulary, there is also added what we have 
long felt the need of, namely, a judicious selection of synonymes, taken mainly 
from Hilpert. We cannot show the advantage of this in any way so well as 
by an example, for which purpose we select the word Vernunft. After giving 
all the uses and compounds of the word to be found in Fliigel, and some eight 
or ten besides, the accurate use of the word is distinguished at the end as 
follows :— 

“ Syn. Vernunft, Verstand, Urtheilskraft. The objects of the Verstand (understand- 
ing) are notions and judgments; the objects of the Vernunft (reason) are principles, 
or the connexion of things; the objects of the Urtheilskraft (judgment) are the good 


and bad, the perfection and imperfection of things, or, in general, the true value of 
them.”—-P. 722. 


How great an advantage such distinctions will afford, we need not say to 
any one who has tried his hand, when a novice in the language, upon any of 
the metaphysical writers of Germany. The work has another excellence also 
in the accentuation of every word,—thus removing a great stumbling-block out 
of the way of beginners. Among the addenda to the volume is a very full 
list of abbreviations, and also a classification of the irregular verbs, in addition 
to the usual alphabetical list. In point of mechanical execution the work is 
an honour indeed to the publishers,—paper, print, binding, all are most excel- 
lent, and in admirable taste. No other German Lexicon now extant will 
hereafter find sale to any great extent in this country. 





(10.) Messrs. Lane & Scott have just published a neat little volume, en- 
titled “ Columbus ; or, the Discovery of America,” by GEORGE CUBITT, re- 
vised by D. P. Kidder. The work is chiefly a condensation and abridgment 
of Irving’s Columbus, made for the benefit of young persons. Whoever tells 
the story, this wondrous history is always attractive. 











(11.) In our last number we called the attention of our readers to the new 
books issued for the Sunday-School Union, under the direction of Rev. D. P. 
Kidder. We have now to notice one of the most beautiful and attractive 
works for children and youth that we have ever seen, namely, “ Athens, its 
Grandeur and Decay:” (18mo., pp. 166: Lane & Scott, 1849.) An outline 
of the rise, progress, and decline of Athens, “the eye of Greece,” is here pre- 
sented: and the scope of the work affords room for clear statements of the 
Fourta Serizs, Vou. I.—22 
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Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, &c., of the Greeks, which are illustrated by 
admirably executed wood-cuts. As a specimen, take the following account of 
the Doric order :— 


“According to Vitruvius, Dorus, son of Helen and the 
nymph Orseis, reigned over Achaia and Peloponnesus, and 

built a temple of the Doric order on a spot sacred to Juno 

and Argos. Many similar temples were afterward erected in 

other parts of Achaia, though at that time the proportions 

were not precisely established. According to other writers, 

the order was called Doric from the Dorians, those Greeks — 
being so named who lived to the north of the gulf of Co- 
rinth. 

“ Vitruvius has given a pleasing fable to account for the dis- 

covery of the relative dimensions of the columns. ‘A body of 
Greeks,’ he says, ‘having been sent under Ion, to colonize that 
part of Asia before inhabited by the Carians and Leleges, built 
the cities of Ephesus, Miletus, and others. The states here 4 
formed were called “ Ionian,” from Ion, the leader of the emi- 
grants. When the ancient inhabitants had been driven out, 
they resolved to build temples for their idolatrous worship. 
The first was dedicated to Apollo Panionias; and as they | 
wished to erect this temple with columns, and had not a know- 
ledge of the proper proportions of them, nor knew the way in 
which they ought to be constructed, so as, at the same time, to 
be fit both to carry the superincumbent weight, and to produce 
a beautiful effect, they measured a man’s foot, and finding its 
length the sixth part of his height, they gave the column a 
similar proportion; that is, they made its height, including the 
capital, six times the thickness of the shaft, measured at the 
base. Thus the Doric order obtained its proportion, its strength, 
and beauty, from the human figure.’ ”—Pp. 28, 29. 


Also the following of the Ionic :— 


“The Ionic order is said to have originated in the Ionians 
requiring a lighter and more elegant structure for a temple to 
Diana. ‘Seeking, therefore, a new proportion,’ says Vitruvius, 
‘they used the female figure as the standard ; and for the pur- 
pose of producing a more lofty effect, they made the height of 
the column eight times the thickness. Under it they placed a 
base, after the manner of a shoe to a foot; they also added 
volutes to its capitals, like graceful curling hair hanging on 
each side. On the shafts they sank channels, which bear a 
resemblance to the folds of a matronly garment.’ 

“ A temple of this order at Ephesus, dedicated to Diana, was 
used for the idolatrous worship of that goddess in the days of 
the apostles. It is said to have been 425 feet long, and 220 
broad, and the columns were 60 feet high. It was designed by 
Ctesiphon, and was four hundred years in course of erection, 
the expense being borne by a tax laid on all the Greek cities 
of —— Several edifices of this order appear at Athens.” 
—P. 31. 



































































































The book is a gem throughout. Buy it for your children, and you will read 
it for yourself. 
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(12.) Were Benjamin Franklin THE PRINTER to return among men, it 
would gladden his eyes to see in how perfect a form his Memoirs are given to 
the world, in the new edition of his life now issuing in numbers by Messrs. 
99* 
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Harper & Brothers. It contains his “ Autobiography ”—of the character of 
which it were superfluous to say a word—together with “a Narrative of his 
Public Life and Services,” by Rev. H.H.WeEtp. There are some differences 
between the text of the “ Autobiography ” and that of the editions in common 
use, which is explained by the fact, that most of these last are printed from a 
translation of a French version, while the present edition is from the original 
copy. Although it is greatly to be regretted that Franklin’s life was not more 
directly guided by pure religion, the record of his career is still'a treasure of 
practical wisdom for youthful minds, and the story is more attractive than 
romance. This edition is beautifully illustrated with original designs by 
Chapman, in which the artist has almost surpassed himself. Even as a speci- 
men of the arts, the work should find admittance into every family. 


-- --e a DE 


(13.) Tere are some gleams of sense amid the absurd phantasies of 
“ RAPHAEL,’—that wretched rhapsody by which Lamartine has suffered his 
name to be disgraced. Speaking of Tacitus, he says,—“ Would you make 
crime impossible to your sons? Would you rear them in the love of virtue ? 
Rear them in the love of Tacitus.” Bating the extravagance of the expres- 
sion, the sentiment is true enough. Every facility for the study of Tacitus in 
our schools and colleges should be welcomed: and we announce with plea- 
sure, “ The Histories of Caius Cornelius Tacitus, with Notes for Colleges,” by 
W. S. TYLER, Professor of Languages in Amherst College: (New-York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 12mo., pp. 452.) Prefixed to the text is an “ Essay on the 
Style of Tacitus,” abridged from Doderlein’s Prolegomena. The text itself is 
founded on Orelli, (Zurich, 1848.) The notes occupy about 200 pages, and 
evince the same scholarship, taste, and skill which characterized Professor 
Tyler’s edition of the Germany and Agricola, while, at the same time, they are 
somewhat more grammatical. Then follow an Index of persons and places, 
and an Index to the notes—useful adminicula, which have heretofore seldom 
found place in American text-books. Altogether, the edition is one of the 
best specimens of a classical text-book that we have ever seen. It will doubt- 
less take its place at once in all our colleges. 





(14.) Our readers are generally aware that a new edition of the Works of 
WASHINGTON IRVING, revised and enlarged by the author, is now in course 
of publication by Mr. G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, New-York. We have 
received, of the series, the Sketch-Book, Bracebridge Hall, Knickerbocker’s 
New-York, and the Life and Voyages of Columbus, volumes I. and II. In 
the original announcement of the series, Mr. Putnam says:—“ This being 
the first uniform and complete edition of Mr. Irving’s Works, either in this 
country or in Europe, the publisher confidently believes that the undertaking 
will meet with a prompt and cordial response.” We are happy to learn that 
the “response ” has been as prompt and cordial as the undertaking was timely 
and well-conceived. And the public have the best of the bargain. The 
style of the series is in all respects admirable,—volumes of a portable and 
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convenient size, clear type, fine paper, and neat binding. To commend 
Irving to the American people, would be to “ paint the lily;” our only pur- 
pose now is to call the attention of our readers to this new edition of his 
Works, which should be in every library. 
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(15.) Ir is singular enough that the history and criticism of English literature 
have been more attended to by Germans than by Englishmen. There is no 
history of our literature, in the proper sense of the word, extant in the lan- 
guage. An attempt to supply the deficiency has been recently made in a 
work entitled “ Outlines of English Literature,” by Tuomas B. Suaw, B. A., 
Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Lyceum, St. Petexsburg: 
(London, Murray, 1849, 12mo., pp. 540.) The work does not pretend to 
offer a complete course of English Literature, but is, according to the author’s 
own statement, “merely an attempt to describe the causes, instruments, and 
nature of those great revolutions in taste which form what are termed 
‘Schools of Writing.” After an introduction on the English Language, he 
takes up, in successive chapters,—Chaucer and his Times; Sidney and 
Spenser; Bacon; Shakspeare; the Shakspearian Dramatists; the Great 
Divines; Milton; Butler and Dryden; Clarendon, Bunyan, and Locke; 
the Wits of Anne’s Reign; Swift and the Essayists; the Great Novelists; 
the great Historians,—Hume, Gibbon, &c.; Scott and Southey; Moore, 
Byron, and Shelley; the Modern Novelists; the Stage, Oratory, Politics, 
Theology, Metaphysics, and Journalism; and, finally, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and the New Poetry. The field is ample, but the present work gathers only 
a scanty harvest. Still, in the absence of anything better, it will serve a very 
useful turn, as a collection of facts and dates. As for strong, elevated, and 
healthy criticism, the book has little of it. 
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(16.) Messrs. Lane & Scott have just published a new edition of “ The 
Causes, Evils, and Cures of Heart and Church Divisions, extracted from the 
Works of Burroughs and Bazter,” by Bishop AsBuryY, (18mo., 1849, pp. 217,) 
a little work well.known to our older ministers and members, and recom- 
mended in the Discipline, (Part I, chap. iv, § 16,) for the perusal of all our 
people; but which has been for some years out of print. After a brief 
address to the Church from Bishop Asbury, the Causes of divisions are set 
forth under the heads of “ Distempers that Divide” and “ Practices that 
Divide.” The former are, Pride, Self-love, Envy, Passion, Rigidness, Rash- 
ness, Wilfulness, Inconstancy, Jealousy, and Contention; the latter are, 
Whispering, Needless Disputes, Meddling, Slander, Respect of Persons, Par- 
tial Disagreements, Using the Wicked against the Good, and Revenge. The 
Evils of divisions are treated in Part IL, under the heads of “the Good they 
Hinder,” and “the Sin they Cause.” The Cures are, Peace, Love, Public 
Spirit, the Will of God, and the various Considerations which the Christian 
Life in general affords. The work closes with “ Directions to Pastors both to 
Prevent and Heal Divisions.” We have given this outline for the benefit of 
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those who are unacquainted with the work ; a recommendation of it is super- 
fluous. We hope the preachers will follow out the recommendation of the 
Discipline, and scatter the book broadcast among our people. 





—- 





(17.) He is a lucky author whose book comes just in time; and no more 
timely book has lately appeared than “ Oregon and California in 1848, by J. 
Quinn THORNTON, late Judge of the Supreme Court of Oregon,” with an 
Appendix, including Recent and Authentic Information on the subject of the 
gold-mines of California, &c.: (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 2 vols., 12mo., 
1849.) The work gives an account, in minute and ample detail, of a journey 
from Independence, Missouri, by way of the South Pass, Ogden’s River, and 
the Umpqua Mountains, to Oregon, during most of which a regular journal 
was kept from day to day. Notwithstanding occasional prolixity and inapt 
quotations, the narrative is full of incident and interest. The first volume 
closes with an account of Oregon,—its climate, soil, productions, population, 
&c.,—giving by far the best view of that extreme region of our territory that 
we have ever seen. From Oregon, Judge Thornton went to California; and 
his second volume gives an account of that country, with a fearful narration 
of the sufferings of the California emigrants of 1846—enough to frighten any 
one from attempting a journey liable to such accumulated horrors. An 
appendix of one hundred pages contains a summary of the latest information 
in regard to the gold regions of California. 
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(18.) ANOTHER :—“ The California and Oregon Trail; being Sketches of 
Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life,” by FRANCIS PARKMAN, jr.: (New-York, 
G. P. Putnam, 12mo., pp. 448.) Life in the wilderness will soon become 
familiar to thousands from actual observation; and to tens of thousands, 
stay-at-home travellers, from books. A more agreeable guide of this 
latter sort could not be found than Mr. Parkman. The sketches furnished in 
this volume are stirring and graphic; the style is that of a man of culture; 
and the interest is kept up throughout. The work deserves a fuller notice, 
but it came too late for anything more than this brief one. 
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(19.) Messrs. Harper & Brortaers are still continuing the publication of 
Jacob Abbott’s series of Histories, of the plan and general tendency of which 
we spoke in our last number. The “ History of Hannibal, the Carthaginian,” 
is fully equal in spirit and execution to those which preceded it. By skilful 
selection of the most striking events in the career of this most energetic 
general of antiquity, Mr. Abbott gives all the interest of romance to his 
biography. There are no dull places, no tedious pages that a boy will want 
to skip. We renew our hearty recommendation of the series. It cannot fail, 
if as widely diffused as its merits deserve, to create a taste for better reading 
than the trash of romance with which the land is flooded. These “ Histories” 
have all the interest of novels, with none of their dangers; and in that light 
especially are worthy the attention of all Christian parents who desire to put 
good, and, at the same time, attractive reading into the hands of their children. 
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(20.) Tux “ President of the French people” is, on many accounts, a man 
of whom the world desires information, and of whom the world has doubtless 
heard many false reports. For this reason, if for no other, a hearty welcome 
will be given to “ Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of France,” by 
Henry Wixorr: (New-York, G. P. Putnam, 1849, pp. 155.) These 
sketches originally appeared in a New-York journal, and are therefore 
more loose and discursive than printed books ought to be; and, moreover, 
the writer too often gives us his own words and thoughts instead of M. Bona- 
parte’s. But still the book is full of interest. Mr. Wikoff met the Prince in 
London, and afterwards obtained from the French government permission to 
visit him during his imprisonment at Ham. His view of the person, culture, 
and bearing of M. Bonaparte are highly favourable. 


>> 


(21.) “An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, embracing the Theory of 
Statics and Dynamics, and its Application to Solids and Fluids. Prepared 
for the undergraduate course in the Wesleyan University. By AuGustus 
W. Smiru, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy :” (New-York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1849, pp. 307, 8vo.) A book that will be heartily wel- 
come to all Professors of Mathematics in our colleges. The only books of 
‘ higher Mechanics heretofore accessible to our students have been Boucharlat 
and Young. The former is clear and scientific, but destitute of examples for 
practice ; the latter is crowded, not seldom confused, and frequently deficient 
in brevity of statement. The chief points to be sought in such a work are, 
apt selection of materials for the purpose of college recitations, abundant illus- 
tration by examples, and concise and clear expression. In all these essential 
features Professor Smith’s work is a model. The points selected are precisely 
those which combine adaptation to college classes with essential importance in 
the science ; examples are supplied amply ; and each statement is made with 
a clearness and precision rarely rivalled. The division of the whole into 
propositions is an advantage which every working teacher will at once recog- 
nize. The work must and will take its place as the text-book on Mechanics, 
m all our colleges that seek to maintain a high standard of mathematical 
training. 








(22.) Wr have received a copy of “ Elementary ‘Astronomy for Academies 
and Schools, illustrated by Diagrams, and adapted to use either with or without 
the Author’s large Maps,” by H. Mattison: (New-York, Huntingdon & 
Savage, 1849, pp. 243.) The copy sent us is of the twelfth thousand, although 
the work has been in circulation but little more than eighteen months. This 
fact alone renders any commendation of ours almost superfluous. Mr. Mat- 
tison has also published a series of astronomical maps, sixteen in number, 
representing the various appearances of the heavenly bodies, &c.,—designed 
to be hung up in the school-room. The present edition of the “ Elementary 
Astronomy,” however, contains all these maps in miniature ; so that the work 
can be used either with or without the large maps. Our opinion of the book 
must be put into a sentence :—it is the best elementary book on the subject 
we are acquainted with. 
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(23.) Messrs. Lane & Scorr have just published “An Essay on Dancing,” 
by J. Towniry Crane, A. M., of the New-Jersey Conference: (18mo., pp. 
132, muslin, gilt.) It is a very timely production, and well adapted to its 
purpose. It contains nine chapters, with the following titles :—Introduction 
—Religious Dances of the Hebrews; Religious Dances of the Heathen; 
Military or War Dances; Dances of Pleasure and Amusement; Apologies 
for the Pleasure-Dance considered ; More Apologies for Dancing considered ; 
Objections to the Dance of Amusement; More Objections to the Pleasure- 
Dance; Appeal to all concerned in the Matter. Without any cant what- 
ever, the writer sets forth clearly the dangers of the pleasure-dance, and, in a 
strain of rich irony, exposes its absurdities. It closes with an earnest appeal 
to the Christian feeling of professors of religion, and to the good sense of all 
others, for their aid in discountenancing so hazardous an amusement. The 
style is pleasant, lively, and attractive. 





><> 


(24.) “ Reminiscences of Methodism in West Jersey,” by Rev. G. A. RAYBOLD, 
of the New-Jersey Conference, is the title of a very neat 18mo., just issued by 
Messrs. Lane & Scott: (pp. 202.) Under the very modest guise of recollec- 
tions gathered from old ministers and members of the Church, it presents a 
number of interesting facts that will be useful to the future historian of the 
Church ; and as a record of the patience, labours, and sufferings of the pion- 
eers of Methodism, it is full ‘of interest for all members and friends of our 
Church. The style is easy and graphic—precisely the qualities for this kind 
of writing. 





>> 





(25.) A NEw edition of Burkitt's excellent “ Explanatory Notes, with Prac- 
tical Observations on the New Testament,” has just been published by John 
Ball, Philadelphia. Long as this work has been before the public, it still 
holds its place as one of the very best of practical Commentaries, and indeed, 
as such, it is not likely to be soon supplanted. This edition is very neatly got 
up, on good paper, well bound, and is sold at the low price of $4 50. The 
publisher sells it by agency, and advertises for a number of suitable persons to 
act as agents in its distribution. | 





(26.) THe second part of the third and final volume of De Wette’s Com- 
pendious Commentary on the New Testament (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, von D. W. M. L. DE Werte; Leipsig, 
3 vols., 8vo.) is before us. The veteran commentator, now in his seventieth 
year, closes his labours on the New Testament in sadness and gloom. How 
different might have been his state of mind; how much more cheerful his 
hopes; how much more bright his visions even from the Apocalypse, had his 
whole career been lighted up by the simple, child-like faith in Christ, which 
he now sees to be so necessary! It is clear that a great change has passed 
over his mind ;—though still far from orthodoxy, he is no longer the reckless 
rationalist of thirty years ago. The Commentary on the Apocalypse is 
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-condensed into 207-closely printed pages, containing as much matter as 
three times the number in ordinary commentators. We translate the follow- 
ing passages from the preface :— 


“T am permitted to finish this last part of the Exegetical Manual, and, with it, the 
work begun thirty years ago. The last labour on the book has been the hardest.. . 
I began this part amid the preparations for civil war in Switzerland ; I carried it on, 
undisturbed, while the throne of France was falling, and those of Germany tottered ; 
I have finished it under the dark thunder-clouds of anarchy which are lowering over 
the nations and kingdoms of Europe. I thank God for the peace of mind: he has 
granted me; yet anxiety for our fate, and for that of the Church, has accompanied 
every stroke of my pen. I could not help seeing the Antichrist of the Apocalypse 
in our day, though with changed and even more fearful characters. The self-dei- 
fication of the Romish Church appears to me as child’s play compared with that 
arrogant and atheistical Egoismus which spurns all restraint; and what were perse- 
cution, with fire and sword, in comparison with the modern unbelieving love-of- 
freedom, with all its infatuations and blandishments; freedom, so called, yet 
springing from the veriest slavery, and leading the poor nations to the direst 
bondage, both of soul and body?... This I know, that salvation can be found in 
no other Name, but the Name of Jesus Christ the crucified; that there is nothing 
higher for mankind than the Divine Humanity realized in him, and the kingdom 
of God planted by him. . . . Had Christ been our Life in deed and in truth, how 
could such an apostasy have occurred? . . . Our Christianity must become life and 
deed. How long before we shall escape from the confined and barren circle of the 
abstract understanding and enervating sentiment? More than seven, and again 
seven plagues, may be necessary to teach us where true salvation is to be sought.” 
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(27.) A NEW edition of CLaupE’s “ Essay on the Composition of a Sermon” 
has been called for, as the work is now made part of the Preachers’ course of 
study. Messrs. Lane & Scott have reprinted it in a neat 18mo., (pp. 252,) 
from the edition of Simeon. 


(28.) “The Life and Thoughts of John Foster, by W. W. EvERts,” author 
of Pastor's Hand-book, &c.: (New-York, E. H. Fletcher, 1849, 12mo., pp. 
314.) This is a well-conceived and useful compilation. It contains a brief 
sketch of the life, character, and writings of Foster, with a selection of his 
best thoughts, arranged under distinct heads, as the “ Existence and Attri- 
butes of God,” the “ Individual and Social Depravity of Man,” &c. Those 
who do not possess Foster’s complete works (and, by the way, no complete 
edition has been published in this country) will find here the cream of his 
writings,—not in unconnected excerpts, but in systematic form; and those 
who have them will find the volume as useful as a common-place book filled 
with extracts from the works of a master mind. But it is strange that the 
compiler could get up such a book, and the publisher permit it to go forth, 
without an index. The table of contents does not supply its place. 








(29.) Messrs. HARPER AND BROTHERS have published a new edition of 
LONGFELLOW’s Poems, including Evangeline. As Longfellow has taken his 
place, not merely among the poets of America, but of the age, we need say 
nothing more than that this is the most complete edition of his Poems; and 
while it is neatly, and even elegantly, got up, it is sold remarkably low. 
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(30.) Messrs. Huntinepon & SavaGe have published “ A Pictorial His- 
tory of Ancient Rome, with a Sketch of the History of Modern Italy,” by 8S. G. 
GoopDRICH: (12mo., pp. 333.) This is the last of Goodrich’s series of Pic- 
torial Histories for schools and families, and is characterized by the same 
excellences that have made the others so popular. A set of questions would 
add to its practical value. 





(31.) Mucn is said about elevating and dignifying the office of the teacher. 
It is true that a totally false view of that office has too long prevailed; but 
one of the best modes of correcting it is to elevate the teachers themselves— 
the dignity of the office will follow. This end will be greatly promoted by 
such books as the “ Theory and Practice of Teaching; or, the Motives and 
Methods of good School-keeping,” by Davin P. PaGE, A. M., Principal of the 
State Normal School, Albany, N. Y.: (New-York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 12mo., 
pp- 349.) It has already to some extent fulfilled its mission, for the copy 
before us is of the tenth edition—and the work was first issued in 1847. 


> 





(32.) “A Practical Grammar of the English Language, in which Words, 
Phrases, and Sentences are Classified, §c., illustrated by a complete System of 
Diagrams,” by 8. W. CLark, A. M.: (New-York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1848, 
12mo., pp. 218.) This work takes up the subject analytically, and contains 
many ingenious devices for fixing the attention, and facilitating the progress 
of pupils. The machinery appears to be a little too cumbrous, but perhaps 
this objection might disappear if we were practically using the book. 
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(33.) We are pleased with the practical look of “ A System of Book-keeping 
by Single Entry,” by Levi S. Fuiton and GeorGe W. Eastman: (New- 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1848, 12mo., pp. 210.) It contains three different 
forms of books, designed for the farmer, mechanic, and merchant respectively, 
with a variety of useful forms of notes, bills, receipts, &. The work is unpre- 
tending, but decidedly meritorious. 








(34.) Wnite the study of language, in the higher walks of philological 
science, has given rise to books without number, the general reader has been 
left to gather his knowledge of the subject as he best can, from incidental 
notices merely. At all events, we are acquainted with no separate and port- 
able treatise conveying clear views of the present state of the science except 
a little volume prepared for the (London) Religious Tract Society, and lately 
republished under the editorial care of Rev. D. P. Kidder, entitled, “ The 
Origin and Progress of Language :” (New-York, Lane & Scott, 1849, 18mo., 
pp- 227.) Its “‘ main object is to prove that language was not invented by 
men, but bestowed at first upon them by the Author of their being.” Besides 
discussing this great question, the work embodies a large amount of informa- 
tion on the general subject of the nature of language, its uses, its growth, and 
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its diffusion. With the exception of occasional prolixity, amounting even to 
tediousness, it is well written. The recent writers on the subject, the Schle- 
gels, Klaproth, Von Humboldt, Donaldson, &c., have all been laid under con- 
tribution, and the gathered matter is well arranged and combined. 


——_—————_-9 ¢ <> »¢—- 


(35.) Woopsury’s “ German-English Grammar” (Kurzgefasste Praktische 
Englische Grammatik, &c., von W. H. Woopsury) is designed for the use 
of Germans in studying English, and is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
Facts and principles are applied to practice almost as soon as stated; the 
mind of the learneyis not encumbered with matter that he cannot use; and 
so with every page of the book he feels that he is making progress. Suffi- 
cient reading-lessons and a vocabulary follow. A work like this must be of 
inestimable advantage to German immigrants and settlers; and the present 
has only to be known in order to meet with success. 


Art. XIL—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
England. 





Tae EstasiisHep Cuurcu.—That the 
present condition of the ‘‘ Church of Eng- 
land, as by law established,” unquestion- 
ably demands reformatory measures, seems 
to be admitted even by those who con- 
tend for the continuance of its connexion 
with the State. Just now, that Church seems 
to be like the parted strands of a rope, each 
having little or no union with the other save 
at the point—the Gordian Knot—where it is 
united with the temporal power. Its Pusey- 
ism is becoming practically Papal, and its 
Evangelism seems verging toward Dissent. 
The breach between the high and the low 
Church appears to be gradually widening, 
while there scarcely seems to exist a mode- 
rate or central party, which, free from these 
extremes, continues to represent the Church. 
At least, the centre bears no proportion to the 
wings, which are constantly extending in 
opposite directions. The power of the 
bishops also appears to be injudiciously and 
capriciously wielded, while among them 
great diversity of sentiment and adminis- 
tration prevails. Remonstrances have been 
made, directly to the throne, against certain 
proceedings of the notorious Bishop of Exe- 
ter, by true and orthodox churchmen, and the 
conduct of that prelate and others has been 
unsparingly censured by leading journals 
of the Church of England. It will require 
consummate skill and not a little conces. 


sion, on the part of the supreme dignitaries 
of the Establishment, to avoid serious colli- 
sions and defections, if we are not greatly at 
fault in reading the signs of the times. 

Rev. Mr. GorHAM AND THE BIsHoP oF 
ExeTER.—The right of the bishops of the 
Anglican Church to examine into the ortho- 
doxy of their clergy, at any time, has been 
established by the decision of the Arches 
Court in this case. Mr. Gorham, formerly 
vicar of St. Just, in the county of Devon, 
was appointed by the Lord Chancellor to 
another living in the same diocese, and ap- 
plied to the Bishop of Exeter to be instituted 
therein. This application was not acted 
upon for some months, but in Dec., 1847, 
the Bishop intimated to Mr. Gorham that he 
must undergo an examination, in reference 
to his doctrinal views, before he could be in- 
stituted. To this Mr. Gorham objected, on 
the ground that the law limited the Bishop’s 
right to institute such an examination to 
twenty-eight days after the appointment. 
He submitted, however, under protest ; the 
Bishop decided that he was unsound in doc- 
trine, principally on the subject of Baptismal 
regeneration, and refused to institute him 
in the new living. Mr. Gorham sought his 
remedy in the ecclesiastical courts. Sir 
H. J. Fust decided that the statute of limita- 
tions at common law did not apply to the 
case; that the Bishop had the right to ex. 
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amine into the soundness of Mr. Gorham’s 
doctrines, although the twenty-eight days 
had expired. The parties then proceeded to 
argue whether Mr. Gorham’s view of the 
doctrine in question was sound or not. 
‘“‘S1steRs or Mercy.”—The most recent 
exhibition of the Papal character of Pusey- 
ism has been made at the “ Orphans’ Home,” 
at Plymouth, in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Exeter. It was in evidence, at an exami- 
nation before the Bishop, that the principal 
of the institution, Miss Sellon, was always 
accosted or spoken of by the inmates as the 
‘Lady Superior,” and her as8ociates as the 
“Sisters of Mercy;” that Dr. Pusey, who 
visited the institution, was styled ‘‘ Father 
Pusey ;” that the devotional routine of the 
‘*‘ Home” was divided into laud, prime, terse, 
sext, none, vesper, and compline ; that there 


was an “oratory,” with an altar ornamented 
with a cross, flowers, paintings of the Virgin 
and child, &c.; that before these each in- 
mate bowed on entering and retiring from 
the altar, &c.; and that the greatest secrecy 
was enjoined upon all—*‘ they were never to 
speak of what was said or done in the house.” 
The closing scene of the investigation is de- 
scribed, by an eye-witness, as most exciting, 
—the Bishop, after much commendation of 
the “Lady Superior” and her associates, 
declaring, amid hisses and laughter,—** Miss 
Sellon will go from this room, not as a Sis- 
ter of Mercy, but as a Martyr of Mercy ; she 
makes us feel what poor, miserable things 
we are as compared with herself.” The 
Queen Dowager, who had been a patron of 
the institution, has, since these disclosures, 
withdrawn her countenance from it. 


@ermanp. 


THE EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE at Wit- 
tenbergz—We mentioned this remarkable 
assembly in our last number. It resulted 
in the formation of a Church-league, embrac- 
ing all who hold the Confessions of the Re- 
formation. The urgent necessity of such a 
league was felt strongly by men of very dif- 
ferent religious affinities. The committee 
appointed to carry out the plans of the Con- 
vention is a very strong one; and meetings 
have been held in various parts of the coun- 
try, preparatory to the organization—The 


approaching separation of Church and State 
is regarded with great fear by most of the 
Evangelical leaders in Germany ; they have 
not yet learned that the Church finds but a 
broken reed in State support. It must be 
remembered, however, that the movements 
for freedom are made mostly by infidels. Yet 
Thomas Jefferson was the author of the se- 
paration of Church and State in America: 
and how wonderfully God has wrought good 
out of what, perhaps, was intended for evil ! 
So, doubtless, it will be in Europe. 


France. 


Free Cuurcn Movement.—The Janua- 
ry number of this Review informed our read- 
ers that an informal Synodical Assembly of 
the Reformed Church of France had been 
held, and resulted in a partial separation of 
the Evangelicals from the Rationalists. The 
principal event that has since occurred 
in connexion with the religious history of 
France, is the withdrawal of the Rev. Fre- 
derick Monod and the Rev. Agenor de Gaspa- 
rin from the National Church. M. Monod 
assigns as his reasons for this step, that the 
Synodical Assembly refused to avow a con- 


fession of faith—‘ of faith in the revealed 
truth of God, . . . a faith acknowledged and 
personally confessed by the members of the 
Church,” as distinguished from merely hu- 
man opinions. This step involves heavy 
sacrifices, both personal and pecuniary, on 
the part of M. Monod. It is his hope, 
and that of his coadjutors, to found a Free 
Church of France, after the manner of that 
of Holland and of Vaud. The Archives du 
Christianisme is to be the organ of the new 
movement. 


Stalp. 


Tre Popr.—We shall say little re- 
specting the present “ anomalous condition” 
of Pius PapalX. The entire circumstances 
are too deeply impregnated with a politico- 
» ecclesiastical character to be classed, with 
strict propriety, under religious intelligence. 
Still they have a religious aspect, and may 





therefore be briefly adverted to in this con- 
nexion. ‘“ Vulgar eyes have seen (him who 


claimed to be) the vice-God, running away . 


in the guise of a lacquey! Asif HE, whose 
glory had been claimed for another, had 
come forth to write shame upon the pretend~ 
er.” What we chiefly desire to chromicle 
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here, however, is the fact that the Pope’s 
bull of excommunication has been entirely 
powerless,—has been laughed to scorn, and 
publicly defied,—even in papal Rome. This 
is, indeed, ‘“‘a marvellous thing, and won- 
drous in our eyes.” What the final issue 
will be, we pretend not to foresee; but it 


seems certain, that even should the Pope 
be restored to the sovereignty of his do- 
minions, the spell of Romish superstition 
must be broken, now that the harmlessness 
of a Papal bull has been thus publicly de- 
monstrated. 

In Italy, as elsewhere in Europe, political 
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changes seem to be preparing the way for 
the kingdom of Christ. The Bible can now 
be freely distributed, especially in the north 


of Italy —and much has already been done 
in spreading the word of God. The ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union” for March contains a loud call 
upon American Christians for help,—and 
we earnestly echo it. We think too little 
of our duty in the wonderful days in which 
we live. Aid is needed for the publication 
of the third and fourth volumes of D’Au- 
bigné’s Reformation, in the Italian language ; 
the first and second having appeared some 
time ago. 


Switzerland. 


RELIGION and religious liberty are at a low 
ebb in the Canton de Vaud. The Council 
of State, in a late document, says of the 
National Reformed Church, that being pro- 
tected, privileged, and subsisted by the State, 
her clergy “ are especially bound to obey the 
will of the State ;” that “ however spiritual 
the authority of the clergy may be declared 
to be, it is essentially based upon, and draws 
its sanctions from, the institutions and laws 
of the State.” So that the “ National Re- 
formed Church” may hereafter be considered 
as in bondage unto the temporal power. The 
religious sects free from such bondage are, the 
Free Church, the Wesleyans, the Independ- 
ents, and the Plymouth Brethren; the two 
former being, numerically and influentially, 
much the stronger. They are all exposed to 
persecution by the State; and although at 


present, comparatively, they ‘“‘have rest,” 
further persecution is anticipated, the Presi- 
dent and several members of the Council of 
State having publicly stated that more severe 
measures would probably be required. As 
evidence of the religious condition of the 
masses of the people, it may be mentioned, 
that at Lausanne, on New-Year’s day, a 
masquerade being held in the streets, a 
Roman Catholic altar was exhibited, around 
which pretended priests and nuns congre- 
gated, and performed mimic mass, substitu- 
ting for the Romish service obscene and 
blasphemous words and songs ; while tracts 
were freely circulated among the by-stand- 
ers, containing an infamous parody upon the 
ten commandments, inciting to every abomi- 
nable crime. 


Missions. 


In our next number we shall furnish an epitome of missionary operations through- 


out the world. 


Art. XIIL—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


heological. 
EUROPEAN. 


Tue January number of Kitto’s “ Journal 
of Sacred Literature” (London, Cox) is unu- 
sually attractive. Among its articles are, 
“Fine Art among the Jews ;” the “‘ Typical 
« Import of the Ordinances of the Day of 
Atonement ;” a translation of Calmet’s ac- 
count of the ‘ Schools of the Hebrews ;” an 
elaborate essay on the “ Doctrine of the Lo- 
gos ;” and another on “the Miracle of Josh- 


ua,” designed to show that it was not a mi- 
racle. But the chief merit of the number 
lies ina most able, frank, and comprehen- 
sive sketch of the character of “‘ Joun WEs- 
LEY,” and of the principles developed in his 
career ; by Dr. Dobbin, of Trinity College, 


Dublin. We quote a single passage. Speak- , 


ing of Wesley’s movements as far in ad- 
vance of his age, the writer proceeds :— 
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‘“‘ There were no Bible, Tract, or Mission- 
ary Societies then to employ the Church’s 

wers, and indicate its path of duty. But 

esley started them all. He wrote and 
printed and circulated books in thousands 
upon thousands of copies. He set afloat 
home and foreign missions. The church and 
the world were alike asleep ; he sounded the 
loud trumpet of the gospel, and awoke the 
world to tremble, and the church to work. 
Never was such a scene before in this land. 
The correctness and maturity of his views, 
amid the deep darkness surrounding him, 
is startling, wonderful, like the idea of a 
Catholic Church springing up amid a secta- 
rian Judaism. It is mid-day without the an- 
tecedent dawn. It beggars thought. It de- 
fies explanation. A church in earnest as a 
want of the times is, even now, in these 
greatly advanced days, strenuously demand- 
ed and eloquently enforced by appeal after 
appeal from the press, the platform, and the 
pulpit ; but Wesley gave it practical exist- 
ence from the very birth-hour of his society. 
His vigorous bantling rent the swathing- 
bands of quiet, self-communing, and preva- 
lent custom, and gave itself, a young Hercu- 
les, to the struggle with the inertia of the 
Church and the opposition of the world. 
Successfully it encountered both. It quick- 
ened the one and subdued the other, and‘at- 
tained, by the endeavour, the muscular deve- 
lopment and manful port and indomitable 
energy of its present life. John Wesley’s 
church is no mummy-chamber of a pyramid 
—silent, sepulchral, garnished with still 
figures in hieroglyphic coif and cerecloth, 
but a busy town, a busier hive, himself the 
informing spirit, the parent energy, the ex- 
emplary genius of the whole. Never was 
the character of the leader more accurately 
reflected in his troops. Bonaparte made 
soldiers, Wesley made active Christians.” 


We are sorry to learn that the “ Journal” 
1s not so well sustained as it ought to be. It 
is published quarterly, at five shillings (ster- 
ling) a number. 

The History of Doctrines has never been 
treated as a separate branch of theological 
science by English writers, though German 
literature is particularly rich both in general 
and special works on it. English readers, 
however, have been put in possession of Ha- 
genbach’s valuable “‘ Compendium of the His- 
tory of Doctrines,” by the translation (of Carl 
W. Buch) published in Clark’s Theological 
Library, in two 8vo. volumes. Hagenbach’s 
method is to divide the history into’ pe- 
riods, marked by distinct epochs in theology, 
and in each period to treat of the several 
doctrines in order. This method exhibits 
most advantageously the doctrinal tenden- 
cies of each age as a whole; but is not so 
convenient for the study of any particular 
doctrine. A new compendium, “ Christliche 





Dogmengeschichte in gedrangter iibersicht, als 
Handbuch zum Selbstunterricht,” von Car. 
Beck, (Weimar, 1848, pp. 353, ) takes the op- 
posite method, dividing the history of doc- 
trines, and treating each doctrine under its 
several periods in order. The work is very 
close, compact, and full of matter. The 
same qualities of conciseness, &c., belong 
to Baur’s Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte, (Stuttgart, 1847, 8vo., pp. 284:) 
but it cannot be commended as a safe guide. 
The works on this subject by German writ- 
ers are so often dangerous, and besides are 
so closely confined to the German range of 
history, making little mention of English di- 
vines, that an English “‘ History of Doc- 
trines,” represented from the stand-point of 
evangelical theology, is indeed a desidera- 
tum. 

The uniform 12mo. edition of Dr. CHat- 
mMERS’ Works, published by T. Constable, 
Edinburgh, includes 25 vols. It may in- 
terest our readers to see, at one glance, a 
summary of the great and varied literary la- 
bours of that eminent divine : 

Natural Theology ‘ 2 vols. 

Christian Evidences . , ae 

Moral Philosophy ‘ ‘ 1 vol. 

Commercial Discourses 

Astronomical Discourses 

Congregational Sermons 

Public Sermons : 

Tracts and Essays. : 

Essays on Christian Authors 

Christian and Economic Polity 

Church Establishments 

Church Extension 

Political Economy 

Parochial System 

Lectures on Romans . 

Besides these are his Posthumous Works, 
now in course of publication, viz :— 

Daily Scripture Readings . 3 vols. 

Sabbath Scripture Readings 2 “ 

Discourses hitherto unpublished 1 vol. 

Lectures on Butler, Hill, &c. 1 “ 

Institutes of Christian Theology 1 “ 
The beautiful edition of the Daily Scripture 
Readings, and the Sabbath Scripture Read- 
ings, published by Harper & Brothers, New- 
York, is a fac-simile of the Edinburgh copy. 

Dr. Kitto is publishing, in London, an 
abridged edition of his ‘‘ Cyclopwedia of Bib- 
lical Literature,” designed as a manual for 
families, Sunday-school teachers, &c. 

A new translation of the Bible into 
French, with the Hebrew text in parallel 
pages, is in progress by S. Cohen, in Paris. 
The work has advanced as far as the Book 
of Esther. 


Some two years ago we furnished our 
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readers witn a review of Palmer’s Homiletik. 
Several books on the subject have since been 
produced in Germany, and among them 
“‘ Homiletik der Evangelisch-Protestantis- 
chen Kirche, systematisch dargestellt, von 
ALEXANDER SCHWEIZER,” Professor, &c., 
in Zurich, (Leipsig, 1848, 8vo., pp. 405.) 
It takes up the subject as part of worship, 
not merely of instruction. The theory of 
church-worship and service is fully treated, 
and then Homiletics, as part thereof, is 
unfolded, Ist, in its principles; 2d, in its 
material; 3d, in its formal part. The 
latter embraces most of what in English 
treatises generally goes under the name of 
Homiletics. The work is close and com- 
pact, fitted well for a compendium, and de- 
serving of examination here, although the 
demands of Protestant worship among us 
are in many respects different from what they 
are in Germany. 

A translation of Neander’s Kaiser Julian 
und sein Zeitalter, (the Emperor Julian and 
his Times,) by G, F. Cox, M. A., Oxford, is 
announced in London. 

The 27th and 28th volumes of the Library 
of the Fathers (Parker, London) include 
Chrysostom’s Homilies on John’s Gospel 
and on 2d Corinthians. 

Messrs. Longman & Co. are publishing a 
new edition of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s En- 
tire Works, revised and corrected by the 
Rev. Charles Page Eden, M. A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. To be completed 
in 10 vols. By the way, the treatise hith- 
erto attributed to Jeremy Taylor, entitled 
‘“‘ Contemplations on the State of Man,” has 
been ascertained to be from another hand ; 
a recently published pamphlet, by Archdea- 
con Churton, having shown it to be taken 
from a work by Nieremberg, a Spanish wri- 
ter contemporary with Taylor. 

The lectures before the ‘Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” of London, delivered 
by eminent clergymen and laymen of differ- 
ent denominations, have been eminently 
successful, The aim to “baptize science 
and literature with a Christian spirit,” and 
to combine the energies of so many minds 
of varied culture and modes of thought, was 
amost happy one. The lectures for 1847-8 
are published in a handsome 8vo. volume, 
including the following :— 

The Natural History of Creation, by Ed- 
win Lankester, Esq., M.D. :—Social Organ- 
ization, by Rev. John Harris, D. D.:—The 
Art of Printing, and the effects of the Cheap- 
ness and Facilities of that Art on Society, 
by Rev. John Tod Brown, M. A. :—Moham- 
medanism, its Rise, Tenets, and History, by 
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Rev. W. Arthur, late Missionary in India: 
os anager :—The Acquisition of Know- 
edge, by the Rev, Dr. Beaumont : pe a 
ist] :—The Geological Evidences of the Ex- 
istence of the Deity, by Rev. Thomas Arch- 
er, D. D.:—The Mythology of the Greeks, 
by Rev. John Aldis:—The History of the 
Formation of the Free Church of the Canton 
de Vaud, Switzerland, by the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. Noel, M. A.:—The Truths 
Peculiar to Christianity, and the Principal 
Proofs of which they are susceptible, by Rev. 
Charles Stovel:—The Moral Influence of 
the Commercial Spirit of the Day, by Rev. 
George Fisk, LL. B. :—The Mysteriousness 
of Christianity Compatible with its Truth, 
and with Faith in its Verities, by Rev. 
Charles Prest: [Methodist] :—The Age we 
Live in, by Rev. Dr. Cumming. 

Mr. J. D. Morell, author of the “‘ Histori- 
cal and Critical View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of the 19th Century,” writes 
books too rapidly. We noticed his “ Phi- 
losophical Tendencies of the Age” in our 
last ; he has since published a work with a 
title somewhat old in this country,—‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Religion.” We have not yet 
seen it. 

The 1st and 2d volumes of Clarke’s Fo- 
reign Theological Library for 1849, contain- 
ing Olshausen on the Romans, and Neander’s 
Church History, vol. iv., (Torrey’s transla- 
tion,) have appeared. 

Ther has been just published in London 
“An Exact Reprint of the Second Edition of 
the ‘Scholastic Philosophy, considered in 
its Relation to Christian Theology,’ being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1832, by R. D. 
Hampden, D. D., Bishop of Hereford, late 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” 

We are glad to see announced as in press, 
Guericke’s Hand-book of Christian Arche- 
ology, translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morri- 
son, M. A. 

It is gratifying to see that the literature 
and interpretetion of the Bible are command- 
ing much more attention in England, of late 
years, than formerly. One of the most im- 
portant works in this department, we are 
glad to see, is from a Methodist minister, 
namely, The Apostolical Acts and Epistles, 
Srom the Peschito or Ancient Syriac: to which 
are added the Remaining Epistles and the 
Book of Revelation, from a later Syrian Text : 
translated, with Prolegomena and Indices, 
by J. W. Etheridge, M. A., Doctor in Phi- 
losophy of the University of Heidelberg, and 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
London: Longmans, 1849, crown 8vo., pp. 
495. This volume, in connexion with a ver-’ 
sion of the Gospels previously published by~ 
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Mr. Etheridge, forms a complete translation 
of the Peschito. There is added, also, a 
translation of the canonical Epistles, and of 
the Apocalypse, from the later Syriac ver- 
sions. Besides this, are the following works 
illustrative of the Bible :— 


The Greek Testament, with a critically 
revised Text, a Digest of various Readings, 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiom- 
atic molly and a copious Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary in English, by Henry 
Alford, M. A., 2 vols., 8vo.:—The Gospel 
of St. Mark, illustrated from ancient and 
modern authors, by Rev. James Ford :— 
Annotations on Romans and Corinthians, by 
Rev. T. W. Peile, D. D.:—a Translation 
of the Twelve Minor Prophets, with a Com- 
mentary, by E. Henderson, D. D. :—Grin- 
field’s Scholia Hellenistica, in Novum Tes- 
tamentum :—Davidson’s Introduction to the 
New Testament:—Cure Romane, Notes 
on the Epistle to the Romans, with a Re- 
vised Translation, by William Walford, au- 
thor of “‘A New Translation of the Psalms ;” 
—An Atlas of Prophecy, being the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel and St. John, the text, with 
an Historical Elucidation, illustrated by 
Maps, 4to., with many Charts and Tables: 
—Lectures on the Apocalypse, Critical, 
Expository, and Practical, being the Hul- 
sean Lecture for 1848, with the Original 
Greek Text from the best MSS., and a re- 
vised English Translation, by Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D., 2 vols., 8vo,:—The 
New Testament, with the Marginal Refer- 
ences for the most part transcribed at full 
length beneath the Text, and forming a 
plain and easy Commentary on the New 
Testament, in the very words of the Holy 
Scripture; with a complete Marginal Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels, by the Rev. 
Clement Moody, M. A.:—The Harmony 
of History with Prophecy, an Exposition of 
the Apocalypse, by Josiah Conder, 1 vol., 
8vo. :—The Four Gospels, with Annotations 
by the Right Rev. John Lonsdale, D. D., 
Bishop of Lichfield, and the Ven. William 
Hale Hale, M. A., Archdeacon of London, 
4to. 


The following, on theology, or kindred 
subjects, are recently published, or in press, 
in London :— 

The Earth’s Antiquity, in Harmony with 
the Mosaic Record of Creation, by James 
Gray, M. A., Rector of Dibden :—Sacred 
Latin Poetry, chiefly lyrical, selected and 
arranged for use, with Notes, &c., by Rev. 
R. C. Trench, A. M.:—A second volume 
of Parish Sermons, by Julius Charles Hare, 
M. A., Archdeacon of Lewes :—Essays on 
Subjects connected with the Reformation 
in Eogiand, by the Rev. S. R. Maitland, 
D. D., F. R. S., author of ‘‘ Essays on the 
Dark Ages:”—A New General Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary, by the Rev. Edward H. 
Landon, M. A., 6 vols., 12mo. :—The Life 
and Times of John Calvin, the Great Re- 


former, translated from the German of Dr. 
Paul Henry, by Henry Stebbing, D. D., 2 
vols., 8vo.:—Israel and the Gentiles, a 
Sketch of the History of the Jews to the 
present day, by Dr. Isaac Da Costa, of Am- 
sterdam. Post 8vo.:—The Closing Scene, 
or Christianity and Infidelity contrasted, 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
sons, by the Rev. Erskine Neale, second 
series, fep. 8vo.:—Thoughts on Natural 
Theology, suggested by the “ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation :”’—The 
First Revelations of God to Man, considered 
in a Series of Sermons on the First Chap- 
ters of Genesis, by the Rev. W. E. Evans 

12mo.:—The Ancient Syriac Version o 

the Epistles of Ignatius, from MSS. of 
very great antiquity, edited, with an English 
Translation, and copious Notes, by the Rev. 
William Cureton, M. A., F. R..S., of the 
British Museum, second edition, much en- 
larged, 2 vols., 8vo,:—Athanasia; or, four 
books on Immortality, by John Howard Hin- 
ton, M. A. 

Among the Theological books lately pub- 
lished on the continent of Europe are the 
following :— 

Testament, (das Neue,) Griechisch, nach 
den besten Hilfsmitteln kritisch revidirt m. 
neuen Deutschen Uebersetzg. u. kritischen 
u. exegetischen Kommentar, v. Dr. A. W. 
Meyer. Vol. II. Kommentar; Vol. IX. 
Part 2, Kolosser u. Philemon. 8vo. (Gitt.) 

Briickner, Cand. theol. Epistola ad Phi- 
lippenses Paulo auctori vindicata contra 
Baurium.—Commentatio premio Regio or- 
nata, 8vo. Lipsiz, Tauchnitz, jun. 

Liicke, Dr. Friedr., Versuch einer volls- 
tandigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung des, 
Johannes und in die apokalypt. Litteratur 
tiberhaupt. 2 verm. u. verb. Aufl. 1. Liefer., 
das 1. Buch, tiber den Begriff u. die Ge- 
schichte der apokalypt. Litteratur, enthalt- 
end. gr. 8. 

Precipua Patrum ecclesiasticorum testi- 
monia, + ad mortem Pauli apostoli spec- 
tant, collegit et examinavit Aug. Otto Kunze, 
Gotting. 8vo., pp. 57, 1848. 

Die lhe Bs Denkwiirdigkeiten des 
Martyrers Justinus. Zur Geschichte und 
Aechtheit der kanonischen Evangelien. Von 
K. Semisch, d. Theol. Dr. u. 0. Prof. in 
Greifswald. Hamburg. 8vo., pp. 412. 1848. 

Zur Geschichte der christlichen 08- 
lehre in den ersten Jahrhunderten. Die 
goslehre Justin’s des Mirtyrers. Von Lic. 
Ludw. Duncker, Prof. in Gottingen. 8vo., 
pp. 39. 1848. 

Ueber die principielle Begrindung der 
Lehren von der Siinde, von der Person 
Christi, von der Erlésung und Rechtferti- 
gune. Von C. Rennecke. 8vo., pp. 433. 

agdeburg. 1848, 

Die Kirchengeschichte des 18. und 19. 
Jahrh. aus dém Standpuncte des evangelis-. 
chen Protestantismus betrachtet in einer 
Reihe von Vorlesungen. Von Dr. K 
_— 1, Thi. Leipzig. 8vo., pp. 511 
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AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Lane and Scott are preparing for 
publication :— 

A History of the Vaudois Church, from 
its Origin, and of the Vaudois of Piedmont, 
to the Present Day, by ANToINE Monas- 
TIER, formerly Pastor in the Canton de 
Vaud, and a Native of the Valley of Pied- 
mont: translated from the French. 12mo. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit on the Hu- 
man Heart, by Rev. JonarHan Epwarps, 
M. A., Pastor of the Church of Christ at 
Northampton, in Connecticut: being two 
Tracts on that Subject, abridged by Rev. 
Joun Wes ey, A. M. 1 vol., 18mo. 

Fletcher’s Letters ; embracing six Letters 
on the Spiritual Manifestation of the Son of 
God, with the Pastoral and Familiar Letters. 
1 vol., 12mo. (Nearly Ready.) 

Camp-Meetings, considered with Refer- 
ence to their History, Philosophy, Import- 
ance, &c.; by the Author of “The True 
Evangelist.” 1 vol.,18mo. In this work the 
objections commonly brought against Camp- 
meetings are fully considered ; and while the 
uses of these meetings are illustrated, some 
excellent hints for their improvement are 
thrown out. 

The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfold- 
ing the Spiritual Life of Men: being the 
Hulsean Lecture for the Year 1845, by 
RicHarp CHEVENIX TRENCH, M.A., Prof. 
of Divinity in King’s College, London. From 
the Second London Edition, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. M’CLINTock, 12mo. 

Palestine ; the Geography and History of 
the Holy Land ; adapted to Bible Classes, 
Sunday Schools, and Private Use, by 
Rev. F. G. Hipsparp: to be illustrated by 
Twenty Stereographic Maps. This work 
will contain: 1. A distinct, authentic, 
and somewhat detailed description of the 

physical geography of Palestine. 2. An 
account of each place and object, properly 
belonging to the geography of Palestine, so 
far as they stand connected with Biblical 
history, or so far as is necessary to appre- 
ciate it. 3.A full account of the aboriginal 
nations of Canaan. 4. A separate account 
of each of the tribes of Israel, embracing all 
the important reliable knowledge we have 
of their distinct and relative histories. 5. A 
general, connected view of the history of Pa- 
lestine, from its first settlement to the time 


of Christ. 6. The present Arabic names 
and the condition of cities, districts, &c., of 
Palestine, mentioned in the Bible, so far as 
modern research has identified them, and 
given us any valuable information. 


A classical and illustrated catalogue of 
all the publications of the Methodist Book 
Concern is in preparation, and will be issued 
as soon as possible. It will be worthy the 
attention, not merely of Methodists and Me- 
thodist Ministers, but of all persons inter- 
ested in religious or theological literature. 

We are glad to see that Messrs. Harpers 
have in press Prof. Davidson’s new transla- 
tion of Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, (from 
Clark’s Library.) There is no compendium 
of Church History to compare with Giese- 
ler’s ; and Cunningham’s translation was 
made from an old edition, and is, moreover, 
out of print. They are also continuing the 
publication of Dr. Chalmers’ “‘ Posthumous 
W orks,” of which vol. VI. will soon appear. 

A translation of Tholuck’s ** Festal Chimes 
and Sabbath Musings,” by Rev. Edward 
Meyer, of Albany, has recently appeared. 

Messrs. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln will 

soon issue Republican Christianity ; or, True 
Liberty, as exhibited in the Life, Precepts, 
and early Disciples of the Great Redeemer, by 
E. L. Macoon, Author of “ Proverbs for the 
People,” “ Orators of the American Revolu- 
tion,” é&c. :— Sacred Rhetoric ; or, the Com- 
position and Delivery of Sermons: with 
‘“‘ Ware’s Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing,” by Henry J. Riptey, D. D., of New- 
ton Theological Institution :—Man, Prime- 
val ; or, the Constitution and Primitive Con- 
dition of the Human Being. A Contribution 
to Theological Science, by JoHN Harris, 
D. D., Author of “Mammon :” History of 
the American Baptist Missions in all Parts 
of the World, frem the earliest Commence- 
ment to the Present Time. Prepared under 
the Direction of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, by Wm. GaMMELL, Prof. in Brown 
University. 


Classical and Miscellaneons. 
EUROPEAN. 


A NEW series of School Classics is an- 
nounced in London, “to be adapted to the 
use of students, by the omission of offensive 
words and passages; and to be illustrated 
by original notes in English, embodying the 


most recent philological information, toge- 
ther with occasional strictures on sentiments 
of an unchristian tendency.” We have ex- 
mined the first of the series, viz., “‘ Horace, 
with Notes, by Rev. C. Girdlestone, M. A., 
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and Rev. W. A. Osborne, M. A.” (Long- 
mans, 1848, pp. 301.) Prefixed is an ac- 
count of the Life and Metres of Horace. 
The notes are brief, neat, and pointed—with 
a little too much quotation from difficult au- 
thors. The plan is, in our judgment, a most 
excellent one. Roman indecency is no bet- 
ter than any other, yet our school-boys are 
exposed to it, nay, introduced to it, by 
Christian teachers. Expurgated editions 
heretofore have been too often issued under 
the auspices of insufficient scholarship: but 
that objection will not lie against the series 
now proposed. 

J. W. Parker, London, publishes “ C. 
Cornelii Taciti Opera Ad Codices Antiquis- 
simos Commentario Critico Exacta et 
Emendata. Edidit Franciscus Ritter, Pro- 
fessor Bonnensis.” 4 vols. 8vo. This 
edition professes to give a complete col- 
lation of all the older and only important 
MSS., with the emendations of Professor 
Ritter and of former editors ; a Commentary, 
containing an Explanation of all difficult 
Passages, and a Justification of New Read- 
ings introduced; and a Life of Tacitus, a 
Criticism of his Writings, and of the origi- 
nal form of the works still extant : also Indi- 
ces to the Text, and Notes by the editor. 

We have received a copy of the transla- 
tion of Madvig’s Latin Grammar, made by 
Rev. George Woods, with the sanction and 
co-operation of the author. We have exa- 
mined it sufficiently to see that the transla- 
tion is faithfully performed. But we cannot 
discern any ground in the merits of Profes- 
sor Madvig’s book to make it worth the trou- 
ble of translation at all.. It is valuable, in- 
deed, for its abundant illustration in the 
Syntax; but in philosophical method, either 
in Etymology or Syntax, it is far behind 
Weissenborn or Kiihner. 

A work of some pretension in Philology is 
'* Mithridates Minor, or an Essay on Lan- 
guage,” by Henry WELsForD, Esq., (Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1848, pp. 431, 8vo.) The 
design of the work is to bring together all 
the aid which the languages of Asia afford 
for elucidating those of Europe. It discuss- 
es all the most weighty questions of philolo- 
gy,—the origin of language, and of alpha- 
betic writing, the diversities of language and 
their causes, &c. ; and, besides, attempts to 
compare the elements of the Eastern lan- 
guages, (Chinese, Egyptian, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Sanscrit, &c.,) with the Greek, Latin, 
and modern tongues. The attempt is ambi- 
tious,—but the writer’s strength is not equal 
to his ambition. 


FourtH SERIES, VoL. 1.—23 
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Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology” is now complete, 
in 3 large 8vo. volumes. Many of the arti- 
cles are elaborate dissertations, and, what 
would hardly be expected from the title of 
the book, it includes the early Christian wri- 
ters, fathers, heretics, &c. As the cost of 
this great work (£5 15s. 6d.) puts it out of 
the reach of most American students, it is 
to be hoped that some of our enterprising 
publishers will reprint it. 


Among the new issues in Bohn’s cheap 
“ Libraries” are Schlegel’s Atsthetic and 
Miscellaneous Works, and the first volume 
of Plato’s Works, to be translated by the 
Rev. H. Cary and others. This volume 
contains The Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
Phedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phadrus, The- 
zetetus, Euthryphron, and Lysis. 


The following are announced as recently 
published, or in press, in London :— 


An English-Greek Lexicon, citing the 
Authorities in Chronological Order for every 
Word used ; and marking the Quantities of 
al! doubtful Syllables, by C. D. Yonge, B. 
A., 1 vol. small 4to. :—Exact Philosophy, 
by Dr. Fraser Halle, 1 vol., 8vo. :—Essays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography, and on other 
Subjects, taken from Articles which have 
appeared in the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” by 
the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K. C. 
B. :—Colonel Mure’s Critical History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece: 
—Life and Correspondence of Southey, edit- 
ed by his Son, the Rev. C. C. Southey, M. 
A.:—Miscellaneous Writings of Pascal; 
a large portion from original MSS., trans- 
lated from the French of M. Faugére, by 
George Pearce. Post 8vo. 


The following table gives the number of 
resident members of the University of 
Cambridge, (Eng.,) Nov. 15, 1848 :— 


Total 
In college. In lodgings. residents, 
— eee eee 


Trinity . 56 
St. John’s . 236 133 369 
Cee... SE Fo eS 130 
Cite ... Bs. B 111 
Emmanuel .. 63 .. 40 .. 108 
Queens’... « SS... &@.o 8 
Corpus Christi . 75 .. 8 ..  & 
Sia ll lO. CCI. ee 
a ee a a ee 
Jems. Re: 8 .. 64 
ClareH. . . . 55 | Breas 64 
Magdalene . . 47 .. 12. 59 
Sidney. . .. 40 | oe 42 
Pemb.H.. .. 35 : ee 38 
Tit... ae ie 35 
King’s . . . . 30 —, 30 
Downing . . . 12 G0 

1161 761 1942 


Matriculations (Michaelmas Term) . . 408 
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Among the books in classical or general 
literature, lately published on the continent 


of Europe, are :— 

Boetticher, P.—Rudimenta Mythologie 
Semitice : Supplementa Lexici Aramaici, 
(Bercl.) 

Die Geschichte der griechischen Welt von 
ihrem Ursprung bis zu ihrer Bertihrung m. 
der rémischen, von H. Dittmar. Maps 
and Plates, 8vo. Heidelb. 

Versuch einer wissenschaftliche Dar- 
stellung der Geschichte der neuern Philoso- 
phie, von J. E. Erdmann, Bde. III. Thi. 
{, Die Entwicklung der deutschen Specu- 
lation seit Kant. Bd.I., 8vo., Leipzig. 

Handbuch der alten Geographie, aus den 
Quellen bearb. von A. Forbiger. Bd. UI. 
Politische Geographie der Alten Europa. 
Royal 8vo., Leipzig. 

Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, von 
Jac. Grimm. 2 Bde., 8vo., Leipzig. 

Horatii Opera, in usum Scholarum ed., 
varietate Scripture et Commentariis in- 
struxit H. Duentzer. 8vo., Brunsv, 

Sophoclis Trageedix. Ad optim. libror. 
fidem iterum recens. et brev. not. instrux. 
C. G. A. Erfurdt. Ed. HL, Vol. IIlf.: 
Ajax. 12mo., Leipzig. 
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CApril, 


Geschichte der Poesie Europa’s und der 
bedeutensden aussereuropiischen Linder 
vom Anfang des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts 
bis auf die neueste Zeit, von Dr. Joh. Geo. 
Thd. Grasse. Dresden u. Leipzig, 1848. 
pp. 1090, 8vo. 

Ueber den Begriff des Epos, von Dr. 
Friedr. Zimmermann, Darmstadt, 1848, 
pp. 149, 8vo. ‘ 

Recueil des Inscriptions grecques et La- 
tines de |’Egypte, étudiées dans leur rapport 
avec l’histoire politique, l’administration in- 
térieurc, les institutions civiles et religieu- 
ses de ce pays depuis la conquéte d’Alexan- 
dre jusqu’a celle des Arabes. Par M. Le- 
tronne. Tome II. Paris, imprimerie royale. 
1848, pp. 554, 4to. 

Euripidis trageedie cum _ fragmentis. 
Versio latina ad novam Tauchnitii editio- 
nem stereot. accommodata. Tom. II.: Al- 
cestis, Andromache, Supplices, Iphigenia 
Aul., Iphigenia Taur. ugd. Bat., 1848, 
pp. 258. 

Q. Horatii Flacci carmina. Kritisch be- 
richtigt, erklirt u. mit einer literarhistor. 
Finleitung versehen, von Dr. Thd. Obbarius. 
Jena, 1848, pp. 378, 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


THE translation of Freund’s Latin Lexi- 
con, by Professor Andrews, is advancing 
through the press of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers as rapidly as the great care neces- 
sary in the preparation of the work will ad- 
mit. From a glance at the proof-sheets, we 
perceive that the style in which the book is 
to appear will fairly match that chef d’euvre of 
American typography, Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon, edited by Prof. Drisler. 

The same publishers are also preparing 
an edition of Riddle and Arnold’s English- 
Latin Lexicon, revised, &c., by Dr. Anthon, 
A work of this kind has long been needed in 
our schools, 

The third volume of McClintock and 
Crovks’ series of elementary works, embra- 
cing Greek Syntax, with Reading Lessons in 
Prose, and Greek Prosody, with Reading 
Lessons in Verse, will shortly appear. It 
will form a sufficient ‘“‘ Greek Reader,” and 
be furnished at a very low price. A Latin 
Reader is also in preparation. 

Messrs. Little and Brown, Boston, have 
issued proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion the “ Life and Works of John Adams, 
second President of the United States ;” 
edited by his grandson, Charles F. Adams. 
Among the papers is a diary commenced in 
1755, and contirued for thirty years. The 
whole work is intended to make ten octavo 


volumes ; subscription price, $2 25 per vol. points of new and peculiar interest. 
92% 





When these remains of John Adams, and the 
Life and Works of his ‘‘no less distinguished 
son,” John Quincy Adams, shall have been 
laid before the world, many dark places in 
American history will be cleared up. We 
trust that no lack of interest in the American 
public will render the publication of these 
writings doubtful. 

A book of 700 pages, entitled, Rational 
Psychology, or the Subjective Idea and the 
Objective Law of all Intelligence, by Lau- 
rens P. Hickok, D. D., Prof. of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of 
Auburn, has lately been published. We have 
not seen it. 

Messrs Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
will soon publish an ‘‘ Authentic Narrative of 
the United States Expedition to the Dead Sea 
and Source of the River Jordan,” by W. F. 
Lynch, U. S. N., Commander of the Expe- 
dition. In one vol., 8vo., of about 500 pages, 
with maps and numerous plates. This work 
will command the attention of ail biblical 
students, as settling many hitherto doubtful 
points and disputed questions of sacred to- 
pography. The large and accurate maps and 
elegant illustrations will not only embellish 
the work, but greatly increase its utility. An 
expedition like this, undertaken by the Go- 
vernment, and prosecuted with the aids of 
modern science, cannot fail to present many 
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Besides Lieut, Lynch’s Report of the Dead 
Sea Expedition, there will be another account 
given to the public in “A Narrative of the late 
Expedition to the Dead Sea, from a Diary, 
edited by E. P. Montague,” shortly to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Carey & Hart, Phila. 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers have in 
press :—A History of Wonderful Inventions 
—Illustrated—2 vols.,12mo. Beecher’s (Rev. 
Charles) The Incarnation ; or, Pictures of 
the Virgin and her Son. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
18mo., muslin. Abbott’s Series of Histories 
—Elizabeth of England, Charles II., Maria 
Antoinette, Alfred the Great, Julius Cesar, 
Richard II[. 12mo., engravings. Kendall's 
(Amos) Life of General Andrew Jackson. 
8vo.,in Numbers, Hildreth’s History of the 
United States ; from the first Settlement of 
the Country, to the Organization of the Go- 
vernment under the Federal Constitution, 
&c. 3vols.,8vo. Gray’s Natural Philosophy. 
With numerous illustrations, 12mo. Dante's 
Divine Comedy, the Inferno, A literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original, 
collated from the best Editions, and Expla- 
natory Notes, by J. A. Carlyle. Post 8vo., 
with a portrait. An Mncyclopedia of Biogra- 
phy, Ancient and Modern: embracing more 
than two thousand Articles relating to Ame- 
rica; Edited by Rufus W. Griswold, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo,. Anthon’s Ancient Geography: A 
System of Ancient and Medieval Geography, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges, 8vo. 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas, to illustrate An- 
cient Geography ; comprised in twenty-five 
Maps, showing the various Divisions of the 
World as known to the Ancients; with an 
Index of Ancient and Modern Names. 8vo. 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
have in preparation an Historical Sketch of the 
Late War, by C. J. Ingersoll: vol. 2, com- 
prising the Events of 1814, 8vo.: Zoo- 
logical Recreations, by W. T. Broderip, 
F.R.S. One vol., royal 12mo., extra cloth, 
Grammar of the Latin Language, by.Leon- 
hard Schmitz, Ph. D.: In one 18mo. volume, 
being a part of Schmitz’s and Zumpt’s Clas- 
sical Series for the use of schools. Chemi- 
cal Technology ; or, Chemistry applied to the 
Arts and to Manufactures, by Dr. F. Knapp. 
Edited by Prof. W. R. Johnson: Vol. II. 
nearly ready, with 250 illustrations: Vol. I. 
lately issued, with 214 illustrations. Princi- 
ples of the Mechanics of Machinery and Engi- 
neering, by Prof. Julius Weisbach, edited 
by Prof. W. R. Johnson: Vol. Il. nearly 
ready, with 350 illustrations: Vol. I. lately 
issued, with 550 illustrations. Atlas to Dana 
on Zoophytes ; being vol. LX. of the Publica- 
tions of the U. S. Exploring Expedition. 
Large imperial folio,with sixty coloured plates 

Among the books announced as in press by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., are a Manual of 
ancient Geography and History, translated 
from the German of Pritz, with Notes and 
Questions, by T. K. Arnold, 1 vol., 12mo. :— 
Cicero’s Select Orations, with Notes, by 
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Prof. Johnson :—Cicero De Senectute et de 
Amicitia, with Notes, by Prof. Johnson :—- 
Cicero de Officiis, with Notes, by Prof. 
Thatcher :— Horatii Opera, with Notes, by 
Prof. Lincoln :—Sallust’s Catiline and Jugur- 
tha, with Notes, by Noble Butler, M. A. :— 
Professor Green’s Historical Series. 
Messrs. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln will 
shortly publish :— The Earth and Man ; Lec- 
tures on Comparative Physical Geography, 
considered in its Relation to the History of 
Mankind, by Prof. ARNoLD Guyor, of Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland. Translated by C. C. 
Fetton, Prof. in Harvard University. 
George P. Putnam has in press,—Italy ; 
Past and Present: 2 vols., 8vo.: His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Ad- 
ministration of Samuel to the Babylonish 
Captivity, by FrancisNewman, D, D. 8vo.: 
Borrow’s Autobiography :—Layard’s Re- 
searches in Nineveh:—Turnbull’s Genius 
of Italy: —Romer’s Adventures in Africa. 
Macaulay’s History has had a greater 
run in this country than even in England. 
]t was first published here in two elegant 
octavo volumes, by Messrs. Harpers, who 
secured proofs in advance of publication, and 
gave the author a quid proquo. But it seems 
that, in printing the work, they followed the 
accustomed rule of their printing-office in 
orthography ; that is to say, they reprinted 
Macaulay, as they do every English book, 
after Webster’s standard. Great abuse has 
been lavished upon the house for this :—oddly 
enough, too, by people who themselves devi- 
ate from English usage whenever it suits 
them. We do not believe in Webster: we 
do not adopt his orthography, or rather ca- 
cography ; but we think that all the attacks 
on Messrs. Harper that we have seen evince 
more malice than sense or fairness. Those 
who make them must have known for years 
that Webster was adopted as the standard in 
that great publishing ea ; yet not a word 
of censure has been breathed until a book 
appears which is likely to be more than 
usually profitable, and then the way is pre- 
pared for rival publications (in this case lit- 
tle less than piracies, because the Harpers 
had paid for the advance sheets: by a series 
of newspaper assaults, not on Noah Webster, 
but on the American publishers of Macaulay. 
The public are soon informed of a Boston 
edition, in 12mo., to be sold at little more 
than half the price of the New-York copy. 
It is a neat, well-printed edition, very com- 
modious and portable,—but printed, after all . 
the newspaper rigmarole, not after the ,Eng- 
lish orthography, but 4 la mode Worcester ! 
In a few days more a Philadelphia edition is 
announced at twenty-five cents a volume ; 
and, to cap the climax, Messrs. Harpers is- 
sue one in even better style, at the same 
price! Somebody must lose money by these 
operations ; but the public will be the gainers, 
The cheap editions will find thousands of rea- 
ders ; but we advise those who value their 
eye-sight, and love a handsome book, to get 
the 8vo. edition if they can spare the money. 
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QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 





One octavo page, for one insertion 

Half a page i 

One-fourth of a page 

One-eighth of a page 

One-sixteenth of a page “ 
* Yearly advertisers will have the privilege of changing their advertisements each quarter. 
Books intended for notice should be sent in as early in the quarter as possible. Advertise- 

ments will be received up to the 20th of the month preceding the issue of the quarterly number. 
IC? Books and advertisements should be directed to J. M’Clintock, D. D., Editor of Quarterly 

Review, 200 Mulberry-street. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART; 


DELIVERED IN THE CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, 


Doctor of Civil Law, Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, Member of the 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, and Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astrono- 
my in the University of London, &c., &c. 

AFTER Dr. Lardner had brought to a close his Public Lectures in the United States, he was pre- 
vailed upon by the Publishers to prepare a complete and authentic edition for publication. The 
general interest which, for a period of several years, these beautiful expositions and commen- 
taries on the Natural Sciences had excited, and which was so universally felt and acknowledged, 
induced the publishers to believe that their publication would be most acceptable, as well as 
permanently beneficial, to the American public. In these public Lectures it will be found that 
the Author has preserved the same simplicity of language, perspicuity of reasoning, and felicity 
of illustration, which rendered the oral discourses so universally popular. 

The above work was originally published in fourteen numbers, or parts. The entire work is 
now completed in two large octavo volumes of about 600 pages each, well bound in full cloth, 
illustrated by 380 engravings, and sold at $4 50. 

District School Libraries can order these Lectures through any of the booksellers or country 
merchants. Parents, Teachers, Superintendents, and Trustees of Common Schools, Farmers, 
Mechanics, and all, indeed, who have any desire to increase their store of useful information 
on the subjects embraced in these volumes, are earnestly entreated to examine this work 
before they throw away their money on the trash, or even worse than trash, that is now so 
rapidly inundating the country. 

From among the numerous recommendatory notices which the publishers received during 
the progress of publication, we have only room to give the following :— 

From D. MEREDITH ReEEsE, A. M., M. D., Superintendent of Common Schools in the City and 

County of New-York. 

GREELEY & McELRATH: New-York, Oct. 20, 1846. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have examined the Popular Lectures of Dr. Lardner on Science and Art with 

much satisfaction, and take pleasure in expressing the opinion, that you are doing a valuable 

service to the people of our common country by their publicatio:;. and especially by issuing them 
at so cheap a rate. 

To popularize Science and cheapen Knowledge, must be regarded by the Philanthropist as 
worthy of the mightiest minds of the age, and to be successful in such efforts, constitutes their 
authors public benefactors. These lectures of Dr. Lardner are addressed to the common mind, 
and though treating upon the loftiest of the Natural Sciences, are so plain and practical, so 
simple and attractive, that all who can read may readily profit Sy their instructions. The clear 
and familiar illustrations and diagrams, which abound in every department, are skilfully adapted 
to the apprehension of youth, who should be encouraged everywhere to read and study them, 
and thus promote their own happiness and usefulness. 

I could wish that they were found in every School-Library, to which their scientific accuracy, 
and numerous moral reflections upon the wonderful works of God, should be esteemed no small 
commendation. But they should be found in every workshop in the land; for Science and Art 
are here exhibited in their true relations ; and the working men of our country would find here 
both entertainment and instruction, calculated to improve alike their intellects and their morals. 

D. M. REESE. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 





Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
MonrROE, May 28, 1847. 

GREELEY & McELRATH:—Gentlemen: . . . Your efforts, in connection with those of 
Dr. Lardner, in preparing so complete an edition of his popular and attractive Lectures on Sci- 
ence and Art, which may be comprehended by ordinary minds, and which are, nevertheless, re- 
plete with instruction, are beyond praise. I shall take great pleasure in communicating m 
official recommendation of these invaluable Lectures to every Board of Officers charged wit 
the purchase of Township and School District Libraries through the State. I hope they may 
reach, not only every Town and School District in the State, but that they may be extensively 
circulated and read throughout our wide-spread country. 

Very truly yours, IRA MAYHEW, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





